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fx Mainly by the stroke of a pen today, most men can become 
gee wealthier in fact than they thought they were five years ago. 

tuary of 
saint To illustrate: Suppose that five years ago, you had real 
estate worth $12,000 and securities to the par value of $50,000. 
” You were worth $62,000. That is, you thought you were worth 
ricide that amount. Today your real estate is worth, perhaps, $6,000 
and your securities, $20,000. You are worth $26,000. 








m, a few 

ers from 

y might If you want to be sure that you are worth $62,000 again, buy 
_—_ $36,000 worth of Life /nsurance. 

ls. The 

+ bd. Do you wonder where you can get the money to pay for it? 
the face The answer is easy: get it the same place and in the same way 
—_ a | you got the money which enabled you to “think” yourself worth 
red such | $62,000. No insurable man, who accumulated the estate you 
. did, can possibly be without earning power and saving ability. 
sual se- 

= The same illustration and conclusion apply in the case of 
w York any man who had any accumulations of any sort five years ago. 
ae | By the stroke of a pen, he can become richer than he ever was 
ollowing | before in his life! 

pew bs Life Insurance is a magic medium for manifold results. 
ve fight. | It is protective, safe, sure, dependable, and constantly increas- 
a a ing in value. It is worth one hundred cents on the dollar, 
+ family exactly when and as provided by contract, and precisely as 
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approve ordered and anticipated by its owner. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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IN LIFE'S BIG HOP-OFF PLAY SAFE ! 













WRITE FOR GENERAL AGENCY PROPOSITION 
AND TERRITORY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. — 
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NEW AGENCY DEVELOPMENT AIDS WILL SPEED 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THESE NEW BRANCHES 


WE 











The Pan-American 
Manager's Contract... A 
Direct-Mail Plan for Se- 
curing Agents... Training 
Courses of Proven Value 





THE PAN-AMERICAN’S NEW 
MANAGER’S CONTRACT 


The men selected to manage the new 
offices will have the benefit of a contract 
devised especially to permit opening of 
these offices. Unusual allowances dur- 
ing the first three years of the contract 
provide more than sufficient funds for 
agency organization. 


A DIRECT-MAIL PLAN FOR 
SECURING AGENTS 


The Pan-American has created for bene- 
fit of its managerial staff and is using 
successfully, a system comprised of let- 
ters and booklets designed to attract 
men and women from other lines of 
business into life underwriting. This 
free Home Office service will be avail- 
able to each new manager appointed. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN AGENTS’ 
TRAINING COURSE 


Offering a groundwork in life insurance 
training for new agents, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Confidential Training Guide is now 
in use in every Pan-American agency. 
These courses will be supplied free for 
use of managers appointed to the above 
offices. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 


P\\ 
\\\ 


os Together Assure Suc- 


cess to New Managers 


Among the remaining districts of its domestic territory in which the Pan- 
American will open new branch offices during nineteen thirty-two are those 
surrounding the ten cities above indicated. 


The Pan-American is already known in each of these districts. Managers 
selected for the new offices will have not only this advantage but that of a 
number of new agency development aids now offered by this company. 


A new ultra-liberal manager’s contract provides for unusually generous 
allowances for the first three years ... more than offsetting the usual or- 
ganization expense. A recently developed direct-mail plan for securing 
new agents will help solve the problem of agency personnel, while the Pan- 
American’s primary training guide will start the training of new producers 
along the right lines. 


Trained men between the ages of twenty-five and forty years, preferably 
married and who have records of performance, will be considered for the 
position of manager in each of the above cities. The new branches will be 
established unhurriedly, however, and extreme care taken to choose the 
most capable man for each position. 


First communications concerning these openings should contain complete 
information as to the applicant’s past record and a photograph should be 
furnished. When appointments are completed, a course of instruction in 
Pan-American policies and underwriting practices will be given appointees 
in the Home Office of the company or by visiting officials. 


For further information concerning these openings, address 


TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


INSURANCE CO. 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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“Millionaires” to 
Hear Set Speeches 


Program for Round Table Session 
at San Francisco Con- 
vention Announced 





ABANDON QUAKER STYLE 


Stars to Hear John A. Stevenson, W. M. 
Duff, T. A. Cox, H. A. Binder 
and Others 


Instead of conducting the million dol- 
lar round table in connection with the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Quaker style 
this year, the stars uttering words of 
wisdom as the spirit moves, Robert A. 
Brown of Los Angeles, chairman of the 
round table, announces a more or less 
formal program of high character. 

The keynote speech will be delivered 
by John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, who will also address 
the convention proper. 

Speakers Are Announced 


Other speakers will be W. M. Duff, 
head of the Edward A: Woods Com- 
pany, general agents of the Equitable 
Life of New York in Pittsburgh, who 
will talk on annuities; Thomas A. Cox 
of Oakland, Cal., president of the East 
Bay Life Underwriters Association, and 
W. F. Jenkins, both of whom will talk 
on single premiums; H. A. Binder of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at San 
Francisco, who will talk on direct mail 
advertising; Caleb R. Smith, district 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., whose subject is 
standardized sales talks; Paul Zerrah, 
California Trust Co., Los Angeles, who 
will talk on gift, federal, estate and in- 
heritance taxes; Dix Teachenor from 
the home office of the Kansas City Life, 
who will talk on prospecting; M. J. 
Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., million 
dollar producer for the Equitable Life 
of New York, attached to the Edward 
A. Woods agency, who will talk on 
business corporation and copartnership 
iMsurance; Eugene B. Stinde, Mutual 
Benefit Life, St. Louis, on life insurance 
as an investment; A. Leslie Aaron, State 
Life of Indiana, San Francisco, on ad- 
Vertising and direct mail; George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, Okla- 
homa City, chairman executive commit- 
tee, National association, on business 
Copartnership and corporation insurance; 
- Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, first 
vice president National association, on 
gift, federal estate and inheritance taxes. 


Patterson to Preside 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent of 
Ge Massachusetts Mutual Life. at St. 
Louis, who was scheduled to preside as 
chairman of the managers’ and general 
agents’ conference at the National asso- 
ciation, will be unable to attend the con- 
— on account of a death in his 
amily. His place will be taken by Alex- 


Gives Advice 


to Fraternals 





Actuary Coler of American Central Life, Former A. L. C. 
Secretary, Discusses Cash Values, Field Activities, 
Administration at Congress Meeting 





A number of recommendations re- 
garding correction of practices, and 
fields of activity which profitably might 
be studied were made before the meet- 
ing of the National Fraternal Congress 
in Washington, D. C., Wednesday by 
W. P. Coler, actuary American Central 
Life of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Coler especially discussed the 
subject of cash and loan benefits. He 
said many fraternals which are hav- 
ing difficulty in keeping interest alive 
in lodge activities desire to reincor- 
porate as old line companies, but they 
cannot be blamed for hesitating when 
they see the mass of detailed regula- 
tions which have been woven into the 
Statutes of many states around old line 
operations. 


Not Sufficient Compensation 


He said it is questionable whether 
there has been sufficient increase in 
membership and other compensatory ad- 
vantages as a result of the societies pro- 
viding for the granting of cash with- 
drawal equities, and today thinkers 
among life insurance men are concerned 
about cash values and loan values 
largely because they are interested in 
the safety and continuance of the in- 
stitution as a whole. 

He said it has been calculated that 
the use of the full American Men Ulti- 
mate 3% percent preliminary term re- 
serve as cash value in connection with 
a policy issued at age 40 on ordinary 
life plan incurs an extra annual pre- 
nium charge of 37 cents, which, how- 
ever, may be reduced by adopting a 
proper scale of surrender charges. He 
pointed out that this year several com- 
panies are in a movement to increase 
surrender charges at shorter policy 
durations, so that values paid those 
withdrawing will approximate the asset 
shares rather than legal reserves. 

He said an additional cost in con- 
nection with cash values which has not 








ander E. Patterson, general agent at 
Chicago for the Penn Mutual Life, who 
was in charge last year and has had 
general supervision of the conference 
this year. 


HULL, JONES ON HAND 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 11.—With 


a pre-convention registration that ap- 
proaches the 1,000 mark, plans are now 
complete for the entertainment and com- 
fort of guests at the annual convention 
of the National association which opens 
here Aug. 16. 

Remarking on the thoroughness with 
which the San Francisco-East Bay con- 
vention committee, headed by Otto L. 
Zeus and Thomas A. Cox, has done its 
work in planning entertainment fea- 
tures and caring for the visitors, Roger 
B. Hull, upon his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 5, said: “Since arriving in 





' San Francisco I have seen the most mar- 








been appreciated much until recently, is 
the necessity of carrying large amounts 
of liquid investments. A large part of 
life insurance funds recently has, been 
diverted to purchasing government ob- 
ligations and this has had a serious 
effect in reducing interest yield. He 
said this is an injustice to many policy- 
holders because the necessity of liquid- 
ity is largely on account of those who 
will withdraw their funds and the bur- 
den eventually is borne by all policy- 
holders through decreased dividends. 

In regard to investments, Mr. Coler 
said fraternals as a whole had a good 
record. He emphasized that diversifi- 
cation should not be overlooked. 


Annual Premium Proposal 


He urged the fraternals to do a part 
of their business on the annual premium 
basis, and said this should be a separate 
department, collections being handled 
either through branch offices or by mail 
to the home office, with notice to mem- 
bers stating the full amount payable 
and the due date. 

He said fraternals have a great ad- 
vantage over old line companies in that 
the charge for dues cannot vary with 
the amount of insurance protected, so 
the rate per $1,000 becomes less for per- 
sons carrying larger policies or certifi- 
cates. He urged that special emphasis 
be placed on securing larger average 


certificates, which bring substantial 
economies in home and branch office 
accounting. 

In field administration he recom- 


mended the combining of collection and 


agency work. He said it is a custom 
among old line companies to regard 
collection fees and renewal commis- 


sions as a part of the compensation of 
the field force, whereas among fra- 
ternals these collection fees, paid from 
dues of members, do not as a rule go 
to help support agents. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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velous convention setup that I have ever 
seen in the last five years—as long as 
I have been associated with the Na- 
tional association. Arrangements are 
perfect, hotel facilities are marvelous 
and a good time is assured to all.” Ben 
F. Edwards, personal producer of the 
Equitable of New York and former sec- 
retary of the East Bay association, is 
serving as executive secretary of the 
convention committee for San Francisco 
and Oakland in carrying out the con- 
vention plans. 

Following a brief stay in San Fran- 
cisco, Major Hull, who is accompanied 
by his daughter, left for “Fallen Leaf 
Lodge,” Lake Tahoe, where he remained 
until today, returning to San Fran- 
cisco to be on hand to greet the early 
arrivals. Wilfred E. Jones, associate 
editor of “Life Association News” ar- 
rived in San Francisco Aug. 7, after at- 
tending the Olympic games and -enjoy- 
ing southern California with Major Hull. 





Rejections Offer 
Serious Problem 


Reluctance to Take Large Policies 
Causes Distress to Many 
General Agencies 


LOSING BIG CASES FELT 


Agency Operator Even More Than In- 
dividual Producer Is Affected by 
Tightened Underwriting 


The increase in rejections of policies 
for more than $50,000 by most compa- 
nies is causing distress to many general 
agents, whose offices have been keyed 
to a large production, with a good pro- 
portion of big policies. 

A general agent, for instance, whose 
production has been $15,000,000 a year, 
is now dropping below $1,000,000 a 
month in issued business, although writ- 
ten business is normal. This general 
agent contracted for several thousand 
feet of office space at the rents prevail- 
ing in 1929 and he has a staff of super- 
visors to maintain. 

The overhead of this general agent is 
so great that the large policies, which 
are rejected, constitute a large part of 
the profit item in the final accounting. 
The production of more than $1,000,000 
a month in a large city is almost im- 
possible on the mine run of policies. 
General agents depend upon a generous 
sprinkling of larger policies in order to 
maintain a record, 

Home Office va. Field 


There is, to say the least, a feeling 
between the home office and the field on 
the big policy question. Some of the 
large producers believe that the com- 
panies are bending backward in their 
underwriting today. One general agent 
makes the assertion that the companies 
are attempting in two years to remedy 
foolish underwriting of 20 years. Many 
of the big risks that are submitted to- 
day, the agents feel, are not speculative. 
They feel that a man with an established 
business, who has weathered the storm 
until now, and whose prospects are not 


dismal, is a good risk for a large 
amount. 
Even though all companies have 


tightened their underwriting, brokers are 
still able to get large risks accepted by 
shopping: Companies are being con- 
tinually taunted by producers and gen- 
eral agents when a rejected risk is ac- 
cepted by another company. 


General Agent Suffers 


It is not so.much the individual pro- 
ducer as the general agent who gets the 
brunt of the tightened underwriting. 
The producer .can very often shop 
around and successfully broker..a: .risk, 
which the company with whichi:he ids 
under contract has rejected. But that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Life Office Management to 
Hold Meet in Philadelphia 


OUTSIDERS ON THE PROGRAM 


Much Talent for the Convention Which 
Is to Be Held Sept. 26-28 
in the Quaker City 


The annual, program of the Life 
Office Management Association, to be 
held at Philadelphia, Sept. 26-28, will 
include the appearance of management 
students from outside of the business 
as well as from within. 

Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president and 
secretary of the Provident Mutual Life, 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, will open the sessions 
with the presidential address. He will 
be followed by Dr. H. S. Person, man- 
aging director, Taylor Society, Inc., on 
“Principles of Scientific Management as 
Applied to Office Institutions.” 

Report on Conservation 


The committee on conservation of 
business carrying policy loans will then 
be presented. M. Clark Terrill, second 
vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual, is 
chairman of that committee. 

The first feature of the afternoon pro- 
gram on Sept. 26 will be an address by 
W. D. Fuller, vice-president and secre- 
tary, the Curtis Publishing Company, 
who will talk on phases of Curtis office 
operations. There will then be a report 
of the committee on recent develop- 
ments in office machinery and equip- 
ment, of which the chairman is R. A. 
Taylor, assistant chief accountant of the 
Sun Life. 

Operating Cost Analysis 


W. D. Holt, assistant secretary Provi- 
dent Mutual, will report as chairman of 
the committee on analysis of operating 
cost. 

The afternoon session will close with 
discussional conferences on the con- 
servation and operating cost reports. 

That evening the annual banquet will 
be held. : 

The Tuesday morning session will 
open with an address, “Can We Lessen 
the Likelihood of Unemployment in the 
Future,” by Prof. Joe Willits, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

There will then be a presentation of 
the association’s education program by 
the committee headed by H. N. Hamil- 
ton, director conservation bureau of the 
Union Central Life. 

The report of the association’s home 
office building committee will be given 
and the members that day will be 
luncheon guests of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life. In the afternoon visits will 
be paid to the home offices of Philadel- 
phia members and there will be recrea- 
tional activities. 

Investment Department Routine 


The Wednesday morning session will 
open with a report by the committee on 
investment department routine and pro- 
cedure, of which the chairman is H. W. 
Foskett, assistant treasurer of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. The committee on 
purchasing department methods and 
operations will give its report. George 
A. Drieu, assistant secretary of the Con- 
tinental General Life, is chairman of 
that committee. Then there will be a 
committee report on general insurance 
and surety bonds, George W. Skilton, 
comptroller of the Connecticut General, 
being chairxaan. The morning session 
will end with discussional conferences 
on the committee reports. 

The convention will close in the after- 
noon with an address by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, on “The Inherent 
Solvency of Legal Reserve Life Com- 
panies.” 








Goes to Top 





A. C. LARSON, Madison, Wis. 


A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., state 
manager for the Central Life of Iowa, 
who becomes first potentate of the Zor 
Temple, a new shrine established in Wis- 
consin, is a former secretary of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and is councillor for the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 








Best, Kidd, Jones on Program 
of Insurance Counsel Meet 


A number of the speakers for the 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel to be 
held at White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 
8-10, are announced by President Edwin 
A. Jones. Among those who will ap- 
pear are Alfred M. Best, insurance pub- 
lisher, who will talk on “Merging, Pur- 
chasing and Refinancing of Insurance 
Companies.” 


McKay to Speak 


John G. McKay of Miami will talk 
on “Preference of Deposit of Trustees 
in Bankruptcy in State Banks.” Hal C. 
Thurman of Oklahoma City will de- 
liver an address: “Liability on fidelity 
insurance contracts in excess of the 
amount of the named insurance.” 

Other speakers will be H. B. Lee, 
attorney general of West Virginia; 
Commissioner Kidd of Indiana, C. P. 
Beaubien of Montreal and F. Robertson 
Jones, manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. 

A dinner dance has been arranged for 
the evening of Sept. 8, while the after- 
noon of Sept. 9 the annual golf tourna- 
ment will take place. 


Primary Means Tennessee Change 


NASHVILLE, Aug. 11.—Final re- 
turns on the Tennessee primary show 
that Hill McAlister of Nashville has 
been nominated for governor by a safe 
majority, running probably 20,000 to 
25,000 over his nearest opponent, Lewis 
S. Pope. Mr. McAlister’s nomination in- 
sures his election in November and ac- 
cording to campaign promises he will 
“clean up capitol hill.” This means the 
appointment of a new insurance com- 
missioner to succeed Joseph I. Reece. 
The returns are quite significant rela- 
tive to Mr. Reece’s family as B. Car- 
roll Reece was defeated by O. B. Lov- 
ette for the Republican nomination for 
Congress in the First district. 

It is rumored that just prior to the 
primary the Lee-Horton-Caldwell in- 
terests switched from their original can- 
didate, Ham Patterson, to Mr. Pope, 
which accounts for the fact that Mr. 
Patterson ran a poor third. 


Would Reorganize Alabama 
Department of Insurance 


COMPLETE BROOKINGS SURVEY 


Weaknesses in Insurance Law Are 
Noted—Recommendations Made to 
Promote Greater Efficiency 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 11.— 
The Brookings Institution of Research, 
Washington, D. C., has just completed 
an exhaustive survey of Alabama’s state 
government authorized by the state leg- 
islature. An interesting phase of the 
investigation deals with the insurance 
department headed by Superintendent 
Greer. 

The report recommends that a law be 
enacted creating a department of busi- 
ness regulation to consist of the follow- 
ing bureaus: The commissioner’s office, 
the bureau of corporations, the bureau 
of banking, the building and loan bu- 
reau, the bureau of insurance, the bu- 
reau of securities and the bureau of real 
estate. It is recommended that a bureau 
of compensation be established in the 
bureau of insurance; also that the de- 
partment of business regulation be 
headed by a commissioner appointed by 
the governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate and removable by the 
governor. 


Commissioner Would Appoint Heads 


It also is recommended that all heads 
of the department of business regulation 
be appointed by the commissioner and 
be removable by him at pleasure. 

According to the proposed plan, the 
present insurance department would 
undergo practically no changes and the 
superintendent would be vested with 
virtually as much power as at present, 
except that he would be appointed by 
the commissioner without term and be 
removable at the latter’s will. At pres- 
ent the superintendent is named by the 
governor. 

The report recommends that the fa- 
cilities of the bureau of insurance for 
the regulation of insurance agents be 
strengthened and the provision of law 
requiring the bureau of insurance to 
keep a register of all life insurance poli- 
cies be repealed. 


Cancer Fatalities Increased 
During the Last Six Months 


Cancer fatalities increased 9.5 percent 
in the first six months of 1932 as com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
the Metropolitan Life statistical de- 
partment reports. The rise has been so 
sharp since the beginning of 1931 and 
especially since the first of this year 
that it is feared that the combined in- 
crease for 1931 and 1932 will be more 
than three-fourths as great as the en- 
tire increase during the 12 year period 
ending with 1930. It is pointed out, 
however, that the figures may make the 
increase look worse than is the case, as 
diagnoses are becoming more accurate 
now than in the past. 





Life Payments in Dollar 
Bills over 224 Miles High 


If the $3,548,949,338 in life in- 
surance money distributed in 1931, 
details of which were shown in 
Life Payments Number, were in 
new one dollar bills, placed one 
on top of the other, it would make 
a pile over 224 miles high, there 
being 250 bills to an inch. This 
is the calculation of F. W. Cherry, 
Chicago district director Great 
Western of Iowa. 

















Much Interest Is Evinced 
in New Mutual Life Plan 


IS CONCEDED TO BE SOUND 


Method of Liquidating Policy Loans and 
Increasing Premium Income Has 
Great Possibilities 


Much interest has been evoked by 
the announcement of the Mutual of New 
York’s plan to liquidate policy loans by 
issuing new nonmedical insurance for 
the net at risk on the old after deducting 
indebtedness. 

It is said by some veteran life under- 
writers that this bears promise of proy- 
ing to be the most satisfactory and prac- 
tical plan so far evolved for minimiz- 
ing the serious effects of the depression 
manifested in life insurance by heavy 
loans against policies. 


Conservation Not Sufficient 


Many companies attempted at first to 
meet the situation by increased conser- 
vation effort, but this alone proved in- 
adequate, although a highly developed 
conservation department now is con- 
ceded to be a necessity for every com- 
pany. 

It was found impossible, however, to 
interest a very large proportion of agents 
in the proposal to spend much time in 
service calls with the reward merely of 
saving a 5 percent renewal commission 

Rewriting by the issuing company and 
payment of a full, or at least substan- 
tial, first year commission was the next 
step. This now is practiced by virtually 
all companies but has not been unquali- 
fiedly successful. It has saved much 
business, but of course has paved the 
way for abuse of the privilege by some 
agents, and also represents added ex- 
pense to policyholders and temporary 
loss of valuable policy benefits. 


Plan Conceded Sound 


The Mutual Life’s plan is conceded to 
be thoroughly sound. Since net amount 
at risk is not increased through rewrit- 
ing, no medical is necessary except in 
case of change to a lower premium 
form. It is well known that three- 
fourths or more of policies lapse when 
the loan values have been taken out. 
From the underwriting viewpoint, ser- 
ious anti-selection results, for question- 
able risks manage to carry their insur- 
ance. Therefore the remaining 25 per- 
cent with mortgaged policies are cer- 
tain to represent a heavy eventual mor- 
tality cost. 

From the company’s standpoint, since 
these poor risks cannot be eliminated, it 
is preferable to let them at least help a 
little more to pay their way. The in- 
creased premium on the net at risk at at- 
tained age under the Mutual’s plan 
serves this purpose. 


Argument Proves Ineffective 


Life insurance men quite generally 
have found that the public fails to be 
impressed by the argument that a policy 
loan should be considered as nothing 
more than a separate transaction the 
same as a loan at the bank, and interest 
and principal payments should not 
figured in the insurance cost. 

Almost without exception, policyhold- 
ers do so consider their loan interest, 
and now they also know generally that 
the indebtedness reduces the face of the 
policy. However, even if the policy 5 
clear and the !oan is at the bank, this 
really operates to reduce the face of the 
policy so far as net estate is concernée, 
and therefore the public considers tht 
argument not thoroughly sound. 


Annuity Business Doubled 
The Sun Life states that statistics # 
present available indicate that annul!) 
underwritings are running about -_ 
those of last year notwithstanding th 
1931 showed a tremendous increase 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 








Leaders Seek to 
Fortify Fraternals 


Abolishment of Assessment Clause 
and Protection Against 
Twisting Asked 


HOLD ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Propose to Spend $200,000 for Joint 
National Advertising Campaign— 
Study Municipal Investments 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.— 
With about 400 delegates and visitors 
present, the annual convention of the 
National Fraternal Congress opened 
here Monday with sessions of the sec- 
tions. President George R. Allen rec- 
ommended that the convention approve 
the closed contract for the basis of poli- 
cies, a proposition that has caused a 
division of sentiment. The open con- 
tract has always been a feature of fra- 
ternal insurance but it is argued by 
President Allen and others that with 
insurance on the legal reserve basis it 
is not necessary to keep the assessment 
clause. He also advocated legislation 
that would place fraternal protection 
under the protection of state laws pro- 
viding penalties for misrepresentation 
and twisting. 

Study Municipal Bonds 


The presidents’ section under the 
chairmanship of Peter F. Gilroy of Den- 
ver devoted the forenoon session to a 
study of municipal bonds. Since four- 
fifths of fraternal society reserve fund 
investments are in municipals the ne- 
cessity for joining protective committees 
when such bonds default was empha- 
sized. 

In the afternoon the presidents stud- 
ied plans for national cooperative ad- 
vertising submitted by agency men from 
Chicago and Indianapolis. It is pro- 
posed to spend $200,000 a year to adver- 
tise sound fraternal societies in popular 
magazines. There was much weeping 
among the presidents about abnormal 
lapsation in recent years, causing a con- 
tinuous decrease of insurance in force, 
and general advertising is proposed to 
educate the public to the safety of legal 
reserve fraternal insurance in an effort 
to stop the lapses. It was predicted in 
lobby conversation that unless some 
such step is taken several of the socie- 
ties will convert into old line companies, 
although some leaders pointed out that 
with one exception such converted com- 
panies have not been successful. 


Spirited Fight Expected 


According to custom Mary E. 
LaRocca will be advanced from the vice- 
Presidency to the presidency. She is 
President of the Woodmen Circle of 
Omaha. There is a spirited contest for 
the vice-presidency between Arthur A. 
Bentley, president Fidelity Life Associa- 
tion, Fulton, Ill., and Bradley C. Marks, 
President Ancient Order United Work- 
men, Fargo, N. D. 
the progress made by fraternal so- 
Cities in the last half century indicates 
they not only have justified their exist- 
face but have demonstrated the frater- 
nal plan is basically sound, Superintend- 
‘nt H. W. Hanson of Illinois told the 
Congress, in discussing “Team Work.” 
, He urged that the society exercise 
are in assuring that annual statements 

correct when they are sent to the 
aeartment, as errors frequently require 
, nual trips of department officials to 
oon them and involve much extra 
frical work in the department office. 
© said he would not presume to indi- 


Central Life of Illinois Bid 
for Security Is Accepted 





DETAILS TO BE ARRANGED 





Court Approves Proposal—Assets of 
Northern States to Be Admin- 
istered by Three Trustees 





’ 

Permission to file an intervening 
petition to set aside the order au- 
thorizing the receiver for the Se- 
eurity Life te negotiate with the 
Central Life of Illinois for a rein- 
surance -has been denied by Federal 
Judge Lindley of Chicago. 


—~ 


The federal court at Chicago has ap- 
proved the proposal of the Central Life 
of Illinois for reinsurance of the defunct 
Security Life of Chicago and has di- 
rected John A. Massen, receiver for 
the Security, to consummate a contract 
of complete reinsurance with the Cen- 
tral Life, based upon the proposal sub- 
mitted. The final contract will be sub- 
ject to approval of the court. 

The Central Life of Illinois was one 
of six bidders for the Security Life, the 
others being the Continental Life of St. 
Louis, Pacific States Life of Hollywood, 
Lincoln National Life, Equitable Life & 
Casualty of Louisville and Illinois Bank- 
ers Life of Monmouth, III. 

The original proposals of the six bid- 
ders were declared unsatisfactory by the 
court and the bidders were given time 
in which to file supplemental reports, 
modifying the original proposals. That 
was done, and the Central Life proposal 
was accepted. 


Details Not Divulged 


Details of the Central Life’s proposal, 
the receiver will not divulge. It is not 
known how much of a lien will be placed 
against the Security Life business, but 
in view of what is known of the con- 
dition of the Security Life, a 100 percent 
lien is probably involved. It is assumed 
that death claims will be paid in full, 
probably after a certain period. 

It is known that the Northern States 
Life of Hammond, Ind., is excluded 
from the deal. The Security Life owns 
15,000 of the 25,000 shares of the North- 
ern States Life and has been carrying 
them at $80 per share. Under the Cen- 
tral Life reinsurance, the assets of the 
Northern States would be administered 
by three trustees to be appointed by the 
federal court. That item represents $1,- 
200,000 of the Security’s assets. Another 
item of about $3,000,000 also seems to 
be completely valueless. That is, the 
$1,500,000 shares of Inter-Southern Life 
owned by the Security and carried at 
$1.94 per share. 

The reputation of the Central Life 
and of its president, Alfred MacArthur, 
indicates that the Security Life business 
will be administered in such a way that 
the policyholders may expect eventually 
to lose as little as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Owing to the receivership and to the 
fact that no one knew what disposition 
would be made of the Security, life in- 
surance men have been hesitant to ad- 
vise policyholders in that company to 
keep their insurance in force. Now, 
however, that the Security business is 
under the wing of a very reputable com- 
pany with the assurance that policy- 
holders will be given the fairest possible 
treatment, agents will undoubtedly have 
a different attitude in advising policy- 
holders of the Security. 

The Security Life has been in the 
public eye ever since it was used as a 
vehicle by M. J. Dorsey and his asso- 
ciates in their attempt to land the Mis- 








societies should buy in order that inter- 
ests of policyholders be safeguarded, 
but the department would gladly inform 
societies as to proposed investments 
which come within the scope of the IIli- 


Claims to Have Been Named 
Twister, Sues for $100,000 





U. S. BRANDT ONE DEFENDANT 





Actuary of Ohio Department Also Sued 
by Pure Protection Life Man 
in Marion, O. 





President U. S. Brandt of the Ohio 
State Life, two agents and a cashier of 
that company in Marion, O., and Wal- 
ter A. Robinson, actuary of the Ohio 
insurance department, have been made 
defendants in a $100,000 damage suit 
filed in Marion by Lew H. Ford, who 
charges that those persons made untrue 
and damaging statements about the 
Pure Protection Life of Cleveland and 
Ford, who represents the Pure Protec- 
tion. The agents who are named are 
E. G. Seifert and Fred Hoch, and the 
cashier is Paul H. Schwemley. 

Ford charges that Mr. Brandt ac- 
cused him of being a twister, and de- 
fined twister in a pamphlet as “a clever 
rogue and nothing more than a white 
collared bandit.” Mr. Seifert and Mr. 
Hoch, according to the bill, advised 
prospective purchasers of insurance that 
the Pure Protection Life would soon 
go out of business and that Ford would 
be refused a renewal of his license in 


io. 

Ford, in the bill, charges that Mr. 
Schwemley stated that the agents of 
the Pure Protection were “a nest of 
crooks.” 

Mr. Robinson is charged with making 
the statement that the company did not 
practice the business of writing life in- 
surance and that its agents were noth- 
ing but twisters whose sole purpose was 
to prey on old line legal policies. 

The Ohio State Life is represented 
by Hector S. Young of Marion, a stock- 
holder of the Ohio State. 








souri State Life, through purchase of 
the Inter-Southern Life by Security Life 
assets. The Keystone Holding “Com- 
pany, now in receivership, a Dorsey 
enterprise, bought the Inter-Southern 
shares at $1.50 and sold them to the 
Security at $1.94. Then more of the as- 
sets of the Security were used to pur- 
chase the stock of the Northern States. 

Another recent repercussion of the 
Security Life case is the order of the 
New York department to the Hamburg- 
American, a fire reinsurance company, 
directing that company to cease opera- 
tions until it replaces with acceptable 
assets the 23,000 shares of Security Life 
held. The Hamburg-American is affil- 
iated with the New York Hamburg Cor- 
poration, which purchased the Security 
from O. W. Johnson and then sold it 
to Dorsey. The New York Hamburg 
Corporation, however, of which the 
main factor is Herbert Mutzenbecher, 
again assumed control of the Security 
when Dorsey failed to pay up what he 
owed of the purchase price. 


Intervening Petition 


Petition asking that the order approv- 
ing the proposal of the Central Life be 
set aside was submitted to the federal 
court by Walter Eckert of the law firm 
of Loucks, Eckert & Peterson. Judge 
Lindley announced that he would state 
later whether intervention would be per- 
mitted. 

The petition was signed by stockhold- 
ers and policyholders of the Security 
Life including Irma R. Gale and Sel- 
don R. Gale of Galesburg, Ili.; James 
H. Benjamin, A. V. Pierce, C. A. Weil 
and William J. Weiss. The contents of 
the petition have not become privileged 
matter. 

Irma Gale and Seldon Gale are 
daughter and son of the late George C. 
Gale, who was vice-president of the Se- 
curity Life when that company was 
owned by O. W. Johnson. Mr. Gale 


Court Orders Sale 
Of Inter-Southern 


Contract With Kentucky Home 
Signed—30 Day Extension 
Denied 


POLICYHOLDERS PROTEST 





Johnson to Appeal Case—Presents Bit- 
ter Argument Against Greenfield 
Interests Plan 


FRANKFORT, KY., Aug. 11.—Final 
orders for the sale of the Inter-Southern 
Life to the new Kentucky Home Life 
have been entered by Judge Church 
Ford and the contracts for the transfer 
signed. The court rejected a motion by 
Henry M. Johnson, chairman of the 
Inter-Southern policyholders committee, 
for a 30-day extension to consider other 
offers. Mr. Johnson later announced 
that he will carry the decision to the 
court of appeals and, if necessary, to the 
United States Supreme Court. The con- 
tract was also signed by Acting Insur- 
ance Commissioner Brown and Co- 
Receiver Chandler. ; 

At the hearing most of the time was 
spent in discussion and arguments re- 
garding questions brought up in inter- 
vening petitions. An offer by the Equi- 
table Life & Casualty, backed by the 
David Milton interests of New York, 
and the reorganization as a mutual by 
the policyholders were both considered. 

The court had heard proposals for re- 
insurance or reorganization on May 28 
and at that time decided that the Ken- 
tucky Home proposal was the best of- 
fered and told Ben S. Washer, attorney, 
representing interests ready and willing 
to form Kentucky Home Life, that if it 
was formed along the lines outlined the 
court would close the deal. Since then 
the receivers and the Kentucky insur- 
ance department have approved the se- 
curities and announced they favored 
completion of the deal with Kentucky 
Home Life. 


Johnson Presents Argument 


Mr. Johnson argued at length against 
completion of the deal with Kentucky 
Home Life, and for consideration of the 
Equitable and mutualization plans. Mr. 
Johnson argued that the Kentucky 
Home Life plan was not a good one 
from the policyholders’ viewpoint. He 
insisted that it was nothing more than 
a plan of the Albert Greenfield interests 
of Philadelphia acquiring the big block 
of Missouri State Life stock, held by 
Inter-Southern, with a small investment, 
and relatively small risk; and contended 
that there was nothing in the agreement 
to prevent Kentucky Home Life from 
disposing of the Missouri State Life 
stock to friendly interests. He also con- 
tended that under the plan of Kentucky 
Home Life a 60 percent lien, bearing 6 
percent interest, goes on at once, and 
may be increased later if desired. If 
increased before expiration of the three 
year moratorium on withdrawal of the 
40 percent balance of cash surrender 
values, it would reduce such surrender 
values just that much. 


Difference of $450,000 


Mr. Johnson contended that there 
was a difference of $450,000 per year or 
more in favor of the policyholders as 
between the Kentucky Home Life plan 
and that offered by the Equitable Life 
& Casualty. As against the 60 percent 
lien and 6 percent interest agreed on 
with Kentucky Home Life, he said, the 
Equitable deal would have called for a 
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Farmers Urged to Employ 
Life Insurance More Fully 








NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE 





President Howland of National of Ver- 
mont Sends Valuable Message Over 
WGY in Farm Forum 





Agriculture ~ and life insurance may 
prove to be thé two most stabilizing in- 
fluences in this country, both being bul- 
warks against anarchy and communism, 
and contributing heavily to the perma- 
nence of our institutions, President F. 
A. Howland of the National Life of 
Vermont stated in an address on “Agri- 
culture and the Life Insurance Compa- 
nies” in the farm forum conducted by 
radio station WGY. ; 

He expects that the future will de- 
velop a closer relationship between the 
two, one reason being that life com- 
panies have invested heavily in farm 
mortgages; the total being nearly $2,- 
000,000,000, and secondly, that farmers 
also have invested less generally than 
they should in life insurance, probably 
not more than one policy out of every 
ten now being written on lives of farm- 
ers. Mr. Howland urged that it would 
be to the advantage of farmers to carry 
enough life insurance to cover their 
farm mortgages. 

Cites Experience on Farms 


Mr. Howland mentioned the experi- 
ence of one company in the farm mort- 
gage field during the quarter century 
prior to 1922, which he deemed fairly 
typical of that of other life companies. 
It placed over $100,000,000 in such se- 
curities without any loss of principal 
or interest, or acquisition of a single 
farm. He said this experience justifies 
inclusion in state laws of the farm 
mortgage as a proper investment for 
trust funds and warrants conclusion 
that a well placed, well margined, care- 
fully inspected farm loan affords more 
elements of security than any other 
form of long time investment save per- 
haps a government or municipal bond. 

That no speculative element is in- 
volved in the life company investment 
in farm loans is evidenced, he said, by 
the average gross rate of interest re- 
ceived, which in a typical company has 
ranged from 5% percent in 1926 to 5% 
percent in 1932, with even lower yields 
in some of the intervening years. He 
said these figures demonstrate “that the 
charges sometimes made of unreason- 
able and extortionate interest rates are 
without the slightest foundation as re- 
lates to life insurance companies.” 


Ratio of Insureds Low 


Mr. Howland stated that the ratio 
of farm population to the entire popu- 
lation of this country indicates about 
one life policy in every four should be 
written on farmers, but the real ratio 
appears to be one in eight or one in 
ten, and he says if the amounts of life 
insurance per capita were available the 
figures doubtless would be even further 
out of line. 

He blamed the life companies some- 
what for this result, as he said life in- 
surance does not sell itself. Every one 
admits its necessary place in the scheme 
of living, he said, but no one seems to 
buy it unless solicited. 

“This largely explains the small 
number of life insurance policies written 
on farmers as compared with the rest 
of the population,” Mr. Howland said, 
“because the agent who sells life insur- 
ance finds it more profitable to work 
in the thickly settled communities. 

“This condition ought not to- per- 
sist. Life insurance, like the electric 
current and the telephone, should be 
made equally available to all sections of 
the community, even though the cost of 
giving that service throws a somewhat 
heavier charge on the city consumer. 
Ordinary life insurance stands alone, ] 





Criticism of Results, Claimed 
For Insurance Advertising, Hit 





The following communication is from 
Emerson Foote, research director of the 
Leon Livingston Advertising Agency of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles: 

There appears in your issue of July 
22 a rather sharp criticism of the life in- 
surance study which has been made by 
this agency and subsequently printed in 
“Printer’ Ink” of June 16. 

Inasmuch as the problem to adver- 
tise or not to advertise is an important 
one to insurance companies and insur- 
ance agents, we cannot help feeling that 
the appearance of this, incomplete and 
inaccurate criticism in such an ack- 
nowledged authority as THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER is, to say the least, most 
unfortunate. 

Apart from the fact that the critic’s 
words reflect seriously both on “Print- 
ters’ Ink” and on ourselves (for we 
are known in many parts of the coun- 
try as authors of the study) we are 
afraid that his words, bearing THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER’sS stamp of au- 
thority, may have some effect in deter- 
ring insurance companies from provid- 
ing the advertising support so neces- 
sary to their own success and the wel- 
fare of their agents. 


Inacecuracies Are Charged 


First of all, wwe should like to call 
your attention to some inaccuracies of 
huge proportions in the criticism appear- 
ing in your magazine. The life insur- 
ance executive whom you quote, in 
speaking of the four life companies in- 
cluded in our advertising group, says: 

“Now, any life insurance man would 
immediately perceive that three quar- 
ters of the advertising companies are 
the three principal industrial companies, 
the two largest of which, if combined, 
would be more than twice as large as 
all the other life insurance companies 
in this country.” 

Let us look at the facts in the mat- 
ter: 
“The two largest of which”—Metro- 
politan and Prudential—on Dec. 31 had 
a combined total of 35 billion dollars 
of insurance in force. As of the same 
date “all the other life insurance com- 
panies in this country” had 74 billion 








eral use and accepted value which is 
sold at cost and at the same relative 
price per unit regardless of the amount 
of the purchase. 


Greatest Cooperative Organization 


“Life insurance has become the great- 
est cooperative organization in exist- 
ence. It is the only instrumentality for 
the immediate creation of a capital ac- 
count, and there is no substitute for it. 
It is sold in small units at precisely 
the same rate as in large amounts. 
Every purchaser gets the same treat- 
ment and any form of policy gives value 
received. The business is subject to 
rigid regulation and by its very nature 
is free from speculative hazards. Even 
in this period of stress no important life 
insurance company has had its financial 
soundness questioned. 


Recommendation to Farmers 


“These facts should lead farmers to 
utilize life insurance to meet those spe- 
cial needs which no other agency can 
supply, with complete confidence and in 
far greater measure than in the past.” 

Mr. Howland said an examination of 
100 mortgage applications on Iowa 
farms shows that only 23 owners carried 
any life insurance, while fire insurance 
covering a lesser hazard was practically 
universal. He said farmers are the chief 
patrons of cooperative movements, “but 
for some reason they have as yet failed 
adequately to appreciate or share in the 
greatest and most altruistic and success- 
ful of all the great cooperative move- 


dollars of insurance in force. Thus, 
speaking in terms of insurance in force, 
our critic is wrong by at least 113 bil- 
lion dollars when he asserts that Metro- 
politan and Prudential, if combined, 
would be more than twice as large as 
all the other life insurance companies 
in this country, 

Another surprising inaccuracy occurs 
as we go farther down in the same 
paragraph from which we have quoted. 
The insurance executive says: 

“Any well informed life’ insurance 
man would realize that the past decade 
was the period of the enormous ex- 
pansion of the industrial companies in 
the ordinary field.” 


What the Implication Is 


The obvious implication is that the 
so-called industrial companies started to 
write ordinary business in earnest prin- 
cipally during the past decade, and that 
therefore their gain in volume of ordi- 
nary business signifies nothing, when 
compared with the record of the other 
life companies. 

Again let us look at the facts: 


Ordinary Total 
in Force’ in Force 
(Last (Last % Or- 

Three 0's Three 0's dinary 
Dec. 31, 1921 Omitted) Omitted) Total 
Metropolitan $3,602,700 $7,005,700 51.4 
Prudential 2,468,000 5,668,000 43.5 
John Hancock 835,900 1,545,500 654.1 
Dec. 31, 1931 
Metropolitan 9,848,000 19,447,000 50.6 
Prudential 7,388,700 15,870,600 46.6 
John Hancock 1,940,000 3,612,900 53.7 


Instead of “enormous expansion of 
the industrial companies in the ordinary 
field,” two out of three of these com- 
panies actually have a smaller propor- 
tion of their business in ordinary in- 
surance today than was the case a dec- 
ade ago. 

Ordinarily, we would not be inclined 
to take seriously the remarks of a critic 
who missed the mark so widely in stat- 
ing his case. However since these re- 
marks have appeared in a magazine of 
such national repute as THe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, and thereby carry the 
weight of authority, we feel compelled 
to raise our voice in protest. 

Accordingly, in order that you may 
be fully familiar with the matter under 
discussion, we send you a complete 
photostatic set of the charts developed 
in our study, four of which were repro- 
duced in “Printers’ Ink.” 


Advertising Minor Factor 


You will note that there is a marked 
difference in favor of the advertising 
companies, taken as a group. The in- 
surance executive writing in your maga- 
zine does not deny this. He simply 
states that conclusions cannot be drawn 
from these charts because it is impos- 
sible to compare the records of the 
companies in our advertising group with 
the record of the ten non-advertising 
companies. He points out that the rec- 
ord of the Phoenix Mutual, the one 
company with which he does allow com- 
parisons, is not materially better than 
the average record of the ten non-ad- 
vertisers. He therefore concludes that 
advertising is, at most, a minor item 
in increasing a life insurance company’s 
annual volume of new business. 


Took Long Term Advertisers 


We agree with the gentleman who 
criticizes us that if the Phoenix Mutual 
were the only advertising company 
which could be compared with non-ad- 
vertisers, our charts would indeed prove 
very little. However, we certainly 
would not have been so foolish as to 
establish a case for life insurance ad- 
vertising in general on the record of 
one company. Our stand from the out- 
set was to take all of the consistent 
long term advertisers and compare them 
with the ten largest non-advertisers in 
the insurance field. 





ments of history.” 





believe, as the one commodity of gen- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


Agency Executives’ Seminar 


Is Being Held in Chicago 





CONFERENCE FOR TWO WEEKS 





Life Insurance Sales Research Bureay 
Conducting an Interesting School 
for Executives 





A new and unique experiment in which 
life insurance home office executives “go 
to school” for two weeks is being con- 
ducted by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel in Chicago. It is a conference oj 
home office officials interested in dis- 
cussing the fundamentals of agency de- 
partment management. 

Ten years ago, when the Research Bu. 
reau was first organized, it began im- 
mediately to study the problem of the 
soliciting agent and the manager. Be- 
ginning in 1927 it offered three-day and 
four-day lecture courses in agency man- 
agement, these lectures being given by 
members of the bureau staff in many 
cities. 

Growing out of these lecture courses 
were the two-week schools in agency 
building which were first offered in 1929 
and of which 12 have now been given. 
The work of this school was received so 
well that another is to be held imme- 
diately following the present seminar at 
the Edgewater Beach hotel. 


Agency Department Management 


The home office schools mentioned do 
not cover the fundamentals of agency 
department management which is of pri- 
mary concern to senior home office ex- 
ecutives. It was felt that now is an 
opportune time to bring to the senior 
executives of life companies a plan for 
discussing not the problems arising out 
of the present economic situation but 
rather the long-time problems of agency 
department management. Typical of the 
subjects which will be presented by the 
bureau staff and discussed by those at- 
tending the seminar are: Relation of 
agency department to company prog- 
ress; developing and introducing effec- 
tive sales methods and tools; develop- 
ing and training men for management; 
budgetary control; agency department 
organization, etc. 

Members of the bureau staff who are 
from Hartford to conduct the seminar 
are J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager; H. G. 
Kenagy, assistant manager; G. Fay Da- 
vies, S. G. Dickinson, L. J. Doolin and 
L. W. S. Chapman. Other members o! 
the staff who will be on hand for the 
second week of the seminar are L. S. 
Morrison and K. R. Miller. 


ee 


Greater Life Production 
Will Thaw Frozen Assets 


DENVER, Aug: 11.—John A. Ste 
venson, vice-president Penn Mutual, as 
sured 300 members of the Colorado 
Association of Life Underwriters in @ 
talk last week, that this country would 
be out of the business depression if the 
life insurance agents would produce 
twice as much business in 1933 as they 
do this year. hy: 

“Such an achievement by the life ™ 
surance people,” he declared, “would p™' 
so much money back into circulatio 
that the frozen assets of the countr 
would be loosened. It would not 
necessary to ask the leaders of the va 
ious industries to revive activities. O¢® 
eral business activity would naturally 
follow.” 7 

Four principles for better life 
ance production were proposed by 








insur- 

» Mr. 

; c 

Stevenson, namely: Better time — 

better prospecting, better sales techms 
and better mental attitude. 


The Edwin L. Pickhardt gener 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual of 
at Minneapolis reports an increase sis 
59.2 percent in sales on a paid-for bas!s 





during the first six months of 1932. 
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|/Dr. Warren, Foe of 
Suicide, Favors a 
| Permanent Clause 


—_— 





NEW YORK, Aug. 11.—Adoption of 
a permanent suicide clause, which is now 
being considered by a committee of the 
Life Presidents’ Association, would be 
“a wonderful thing for the public,” in 
the opinion of Dr. H. M. Warren, 
founder and president of the National 
Save-a-Life League, an organization 
dedicated to the prevention of suicide. 

Of the 4,000 cases which the league 
has handled in the last year and a half, 
Dr. Warren says that fully 20 percent 
carried life insurance on which they were 
relying to maintain their dependents 
after they themselves had committed 
suicide. 

“In a single week men have left polli- 
cies with me totaling as high as $150,- 
000,” Dr. Warren said. ‘Men frequently 
set a date on which they plan to com- 
mit suicide, usually the day before their 
insurance lapses for non-payment of 
premiums.” 


Insured Person Prudent 


The fact that man carries insurance is 
frequently the key to the type ot appeal 
to which he is susceptible, Dr. Warren 
finds. A man who insures his life is 
one who is prudent about the future. If 
he believes in a life after death, he can 
be shown that he is making a. mighty 
poor preparation for it by his proposed 
manner. of leaving the present one. 

“Your family would rather have you 
and all your debts than all the insurance 
money in the world if it means that they 
would have to have you there in your 
cofin and then put you under ground,” 
Dr. Warren points out to prospective 
suicides. 

Dr. Warren believes that a great deal 
of effective work in the prevention of 
suicides could be done by concerted ac- 
tion of life companies. Prospective sui- 
cides, he finds, are susceptible to argu- 
ments and suggestions not only through 
personal contact but through the printed 
page. 

Such a suicide prevention bureau could 
do much to curb the present increasing 
suicide death rate, it would appear from 
the success of the National Save-a-Life 
League. Naturally, its operations would 
be somewhat limited by considerations 
of tact and diplomacy in selecting cases 
with which to deal, and probably would 
handle only cases reported to it either 
as unsuccessfully attempted suicides or 
through a relative. 


Say Insurance “Ads” Ought 
to Appeal More to Farmer 





Insurance interests are failing to make 

direct and properly worded appeals to 
farmers, dairymen, planters and other 
rural residents in their advertising, ac- 
cording to a survey of a representative 
gtoup of issues of daily and weekly 
newspapers, just completed by com- 
merce and journalism students at 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Oklahoma 
State universities. The surveys make 
no distinction between fire and casualty 
or life insurance advertising, but lump 
all types together. 

Vhile general stores, groceries and 
other purveyors of goods and service 
Can touch many different kinds of 
Workers, professional men and business 
People with one kind or type of copy, 
the farmers’ mind regarding insurance 
ot all kinds presents a far different 
Problem from any of the others, the re- 
Ports say. At the same time a direct 
appeal, singling out the farmer and 
Planter, meets with an unusually large 
amount of interest, thus making such 
advertising more productive than it 
ny is with the city or village 
Weller, states the report of the Okla- 
oma survey. The others also express 
Conclusions of like import. 
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The Professional Mourner 
vs. A Sense of Proportion 


Pick up a sensational news- 
paper, serving a curiosity about the less admirable exhibitions 
of our common humanity, and the quick and natural conclusion 
is, “‘Nobody has any morals.’’ 


But look up from that page and regard sanely your own 
neighborhood of decent, responsible persons, doing the day’s work, 
raising families on a foundation of self-respect and community res- 
ponsibility; and your point of view changes. 


_ The careless phrase, “‘Nobody has any morals’’ dies on the 
fresh, clean wind of fact, as will the thoughtless chant now coming 
into vogue, “‘Nobody has any money.”’ 


The professional pessimist, enjoying his brief place in the sun, 
has no concern with facts. To his distorted vision the world is 
hurtling merrily to the bow-wows. He sees the man who has no 
job and forgets the twenty who still rise to ‘Big Ben’s”’ call in 
the morning. He moans as he hears the shutters close on a once 
pretentious mansion and closes his ears to the sound of the 
hammer and the saw as his neighbor builds a new porch on what 
he is still proud to call his home. 


It does not require any great perspective or sense of humor to 
appreciate the absurdity of the professional mourner’s position, as 
he chants his dirge, ‘“‘Nobody has any money.”’ 


Somebody has money to buy everything which can be sold. 
Somebody has money to invest in life insurance at a time when 
as never before, it looms as a ‘‘great rock in a weary land.’’ 


Forget the exhibitionist few who make the front page and re- 
member the great quiet army of those who are not “‘news’’; those 
who have not given up, but are working toward something better for 
themselves and their children. They are still buying bread and 
butter and an occasional piece of cake. And they are still buying 
insurance from the life underwriter who refuses to lose his sense 
of proportion. 
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A Story to Warm The 
Cockles of Your Heart 


VICE-PRESIDENT recently read to a con- 

ference of New York Life Officers a 
letter from the widow of a policyholder 
whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: “J 
know he had to let it lapse . ..-he could 
hardly get enough money to buy bread for 
us...1l amawidow with four children... 
I hawe not a dollar and no job.” ... 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. 
Then the Vice-President said, “Extended 
Insurance was in force. We shall pay 
$5,035.58.” There were exclamations and 
smiles of relief. The Chairman clapped his 
hands! 


After receiving her check, the widow 
wrote: “J could hardly believe my eyes... 
a check for $5,035.58 ... No one but a pen- 
niless widow can tell you what this check 
means to me...I hope to be able to educate 
each one of these children ... Best of all, it 
has enabled me to keep my children together 
... at home.” 


(The insured was notified that extended 
insurance would run to Dec. 8, 1933, but 
apparently had not told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that 


the agent recommended a life pol- 
icy and not term insurance. 
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Two Day Conference Held 
by Ohio National Agents 


PRESIDENT APPLEBY HONORED 


Producers from Four States Gather at 
Cedar Point—“Today’s Chal- 
lenge” Is Theme 


The Ohio National Life’s Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania agen- 
cies held a two day conference last week 
at Cedar Point, O. In a talk on “To- 
day’s Challenge,” President T. W. Ap- 
pleby pointed out that ignorance is the 
main cause of the present difficulties and 
today’s challenge is directed against ig- 
norance, and the road of knowledge will 
find the way out. Mr. Appleby was 
presented applications from the agents 
totaling more than $200,000 in honor of 
his tenth anniversary as president. 

“The Problems of Today,” as they 
affected the life underwriter, were de- 
veloped by E. A. Badger, general agent 
Middletown, O., and O. C. Norton, To- 
ledo, manager. Ray Hodges, home of- 
fice agency manager, threw some “Light 
on the Problem.” 

George A. Dieterle, treasurer, pre- 
sented graphs showing in detail the 
company’s investment portfolio, follow- 
ing which, President Appleby spoke at 
length regarding the strong financial 
condition of the company today. George 
F. Dieterle, Edward G. Kirn, vice-presi- 
dent, and T. Clarence Heisey, members 
of the executive-finance committee, ad- 
dresssed the conference. 

John H. Evans, actuary, told how re- 
insurance of busines was handled, and 
commented on reinsurance from other 
companies. He also pointed out the 
present popularity of annuities. 


Deplores “Whispering” 


N. E. Glassbrook, resident superin- 
tendent of agencies at Lansing,, Mich., 
spoke on “Whispering,” and stated that 
any derogatory remark directed against 
any company in the business is a blow 
against the institution of life insurance 
itself and would prove a boomerang to 
the person making the remark. 

“Why Old Business?” was discussed 
by O. C. Norton, manager at Toledo, 
and E. J. Hartman, cashier at San- 
dusky. 

V. E. Templeton, supervisor at Lima, 
O., Glenn S. Kies, general agent at 
Lansing, Mich., and W. H. Dilley, gen- 
eral agent at Ionia, Mich., told about 
servicing policyholders. 

“Today’s Conservation Challenge” 
was told by S. J. Blashill, secretary, 
who pointed out the need and ways and 
means of conserving old business. 

Dr. H. H. Shook, medical director, 
discussed “Today’s Underwriting Prob- 
lems,’ showing by case _ illustrations 
new factors present today that require 
careful underwriting. 

Walter Schmidt, general counsel, dis- 
cussed disability contracts. 

E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
agencies, spoke on “Today’s Buyer” and 
showed that study and knowledge were 
necessary in order to approach today’s 
buyer and that those who had completed 
the training course and had studied the 
pamphlet entitled, “Presenting the 
Merchandise,” had increased their sales 
this Year over last by 70 percent. J. 
W. Millholland, Columbus general 
agent and Grant Westgate, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, told of “Pro- 
posals that Appeal to Today’s Buyer.” 
Walter C. Temple, resident superintend- 
ent of agencies at Dallas spoke on 
“Grist.” 


Rehearing Is Denied 
The Missouri supreme court has de- 
nied the petition of Circuit Judge Rob- 
ert W. Hall of St. Louis for a rehearing 
in the Duggan receivership suit against 
the Missouri State Life. Judge Hall 
some weeks ago attempted to name tem- 








Life Payments Number 
Closes a $10,000 Policy 








The closing of a $10,000 policy sale 
with the help of THE NationaL UNDER- 
WRITER'S Life Payments Number is re- 
ported by Mell Overmeier, Kearney, 
Neb., who adds: “I am well pleased with 
this edition. It alone is worth the sub- 
scription price.” 

Bert Scholtus, Virginia, Minn., re- 
ports: “It is best number I have yet 
seen. Wonderfully illustrated; to the 
point.” 

“I just received the edition covering 
life payments all over the United 
States,” says Emil G. Lambertson, 
Hacker-Lambertson Agency, Lansing, 
Mich. “I believe this edition will make 
a fine document for soliciting life insur- 
ance at this time and therefore I am go- 
ing to use it for that purpose. I would 
like to have you send three or four ad- 
ditional copies for future use and pos- 
sibly one or two in our organization will 
be able to use them. I appreciate very 
much the information that is contained 
in the issue and it just seems to me that 
if life underwriters would let this infor- 
mation be known over their territory it 
would be the means of adding quite a 
considerable business to the regular pro- 
duction.” 


Non-Medical Over Age 40 Is 
Now Being Watched Closely 


Experience in non-medical business 
issued under age 40 has been quite gen- 
erally satisfactory, but although most 
companies still extend the privilege to 
age 45, it has been found that results 
over 40 are not rosy. 

As a result, companies now examine 
and inspect applications between 40 and 
5 very carefully, and call for a medical 
whenever they are in doubt. At least 
one company already has reduced its 
maximum age limit on non-medical to 
40. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
unsatisfactory experience on risks over 
age 40 at issue is the great increase in 
degenerative diseases of recent’ years. 
Tremendous progress has been made by 
medical science in control of diseases 
other than degenerative, but cancer, 
heart ailments, etc., under the strain and 
unnatural conditions of modern life, 
especially in great cities, have increased 
steadily. Many companies now will 
write non-medical only in cities of less 
than 100,000 population. 


Quiz Surrender, Loan Practices 


When the time for renewal of license 
comes up in the various states, com- 
panies find that they are being inter- 
rogated closely in respect to their man- 
ner of handling cash surrenders and 
loans. Many of the departments are 
also interested in whether the companies 
have received loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

It is no secret that a number of the 
companies are taking some time to meet 
their cash demands and many of the in- 
surance departments are kept busy an- 
swering inquiries from policyholders 
who are not able to get cash surrender 
values and loans on the spot. The com- 
missioners apparently are much inter- 
ested in this phase of the companies 
operations. 








porary receivers for the Missouri State 
Life without giving the company an OP: 
portunity to be heard. The Missout 
supreme court very promptly enjoine 
the receivers from acting and in June 
set aside the order entirely, holding that 
only the superintendent of insurance, 
under the Missouri statutes has the leg@ 
right to bring a receivership suit against 
a domestic insurance company. 

Judge Hall sought a rehearing by the 
high court, which has now denied 5s 
request and terminated finally the ¢™ 
tire action. 
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W. T. Grant Tells 
Advertising Club 
of “Ads I Like” 











KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 11.—As 
a layman, W. T. Grant, president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance, likes brev- 
ity of reading matter and pictures in ad- 
vertising of any kind, and dislikes de- 
rogatory references to other merchan- 
dise or service, wordiness, vulgarity or 
overstatements, he told the Advertising 
Club of Kansas City. 

When buying insurance, or other 
forms of investment, Mr. Grant pointed 
out, the customer buys on faith; there 
are no guaranteed returns such as the 
customer has immediately for his money 
when he buys a suit of clothes from 
a store, for instance. Consequently, in 
advertising service, it is permanence 
and integrity of the institution offering 
it that needs emphasis in advertising, 
because those factors are uppermost in 
the prospective purchaser’s mind. Com- 
pleteness and quality of service are also 
factors needing emphasis in service ad- 
vertising. 

Lists “Ads I Like” 


Mr. Grant's choice of “Ads I Like” in- 
cluded the Metropolitan Life’s health 
advertisements, which he termed one of 
the finest sort in modern advertising. 
These, he said, the Metropolitan justi- 
fes on the basis of decreased deaths 
and particularly on the basis of lower 
infant mortality. But, Mr. Grant said, 
“they redound to the credit of all com- 
panies and to life insurance in general.” 

He cited also the John Hancock’s 
“The Professional Mourner vs. A Sense 
of Proportion,” which appeared recently 
in THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, as being 
an excellent advertisement. 

“The more than 150,000 life under- 
writers of America,” he said, “feel bet- 
ter for having read this advertisement, 
though not one word was said in it 
about the advantage of selling John 
Hancock insurance.” 

Contrasting what he considered a 
good with what he considered a bad 
“ad,” Mr. Grant offered the example of 
the Travelers “ad” on the back page of 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER for July 1 
as being an excellent one. It told, he 
pointed out, an excellent story in 53 
words. On the opposite side of the 
Same page was an advertisement for 
Vash Young’s “A Fortune to Share,” 
with 738 words—far too many, he said. 

Mr. Grant sees a very definite parallel 
between the psychology of sales and the 
psychology of advertising. His com- 
pany always has sought to impress sales- 
men that pictures are more effective 
than words, and that the fewer words 
necessary the better. The same is true, 
he said, with advertising. 


Milwaukeeans Ask Chicago 
to Waive 1933 Invitation | 


The secretary of the Milwaukee cham- 
er of commerce and two delegates 
from the Milwaukee Life Underwriters’ 
Association personally petitioned the 
board of directors of the Chicago Asso- 
quien of Life Underwriters to waive 
ro mvitation to the National Associa- 
~~: of Life Underwriters to hold its 
33 annual convention in Chicago. The 
Milwaukee people seek to have next 
year’s convention in their city. 

a Milwaukee people made the argu- 
Mine t sate by holding the convention in 
. a. ee, the anticipated big crowds 
menaee Chicago world’s fair would be 
a ed, but that the conventioneers 
oubtedly would pay a visit to the 


io, either before or after the conven- 


Th 





el e Chicago people replied that plans 

sible on so far that it would be impos- 

—_ to accede _to the Milwaukeeans’ 

oa St; reservations have already been 
€ at the Stevens hotel in Chicago. 





Charles F. Axelson of the Hobart & 


Oates general agency of the North- 
western Mutual in Chicago, will prob- 
ably present the official invitation of 
his city at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in San Francisco next week. 

Thomas W. Melham, Milwaukee man- 
ager for the Central Life of lowa, and 
Abner A. Heald, general agent there for 
the Provident Mutual Life, were the in- 
surance men on the Milwaukee dele- 
gation that consulted with the directors 
of the Chicago association. 


New St. Louis Actuarial Officers 


The recently elected officers of the 
Actuarial Club of St. Louis have as- 
sumed their new duties. Ross Moyer, 
assistant actuary Missouri State Life, is 
the new president, succeeding Miss 
Eloise Koch of the Central States Life. 
C. M. Hanson, assistant actuary of the 
Continental Life, is vice-president and 
Miss Kathryn Zeiss of the Missouri 
State, secretary. 


W. T. Clawson Transferred 


W. T. Clawson, manager of the group 
department of the Sun Life in Portland, 
Ore., has been transferred to Seattle in 
a similar capacity, succeeding L. B. Mul- 
lins, who has been promoted to group 
manager at Detroit. 








Bright Spots 











The Baltimore agency of the Equi- 
table Life of New York reports July 
was the largest month in first year’s 
premiums in the office since 1927. W. V. 
Woody is agency manager. 

x * * 

Averaging better than one application 
per day during July, B Mahaffa, 
salesman for the Bankers Life of lowa 
in northern Iowa, closed a total of 35 
applications for $110,000 during July. 
Mr. Mahaffa confines his activities to 
two average sized counties where the 
population is almost entirely agricul- 
tural. He has a few towns in his two 
counties, the largest with a population 
of approximately 5,000. 

x *k * 

The Recht & Kutcher agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New York 
City led the company in issued business 
for July. In the short space of half a 
month the agency, which was $660,500 
behind the leader on July 15, forged 
ahead to win first honors. 

x * * 


A. J. Lipschultz of the Equitable Life 
of New York in its home city decided 
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increase his production from $500,000 to 


$1,000,000. He paid for $508,524 in six 
months, insuring 55 cases. This is an 
increase of $96,000 over his entire pro- 
duction in 1931. As the Equitable puts 
it, he believes firmly in the principle 
that a sale is only the beginning of a 
long period of service to the policy- 
holders. His lapse ratio is very low. 
Even though his policyholders are scat- 
tered over the country he keeps in touch 
with them. The Equitable says of Mr. 
Lipschultz: 

“The outstanding traits which have 
contributed more to Mr. Lipschultz’s 
success than any other are his resource- 
fulness; his willingness to work, and his 
ability to absorb information and to put 
the knowledge gained into practical use. 
He is a hard task-master with his own 
time and resources, and he works best 
when he can set for himself a definite 
goal of accomplishment. He likes to 
try seemingly impossible tasks, but has 
yet to fall down on any task that he 
has set out to finish.” 


Mutual Benefit’s Business 


The Mutual Benefit Life for the first 
six months shows new business $71,550,- 
344, as compared with $92,439,259 for 
the similar period in 1931, and $119,035,- 


on the first of the year that he would | 100 in 1930. 
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HE story of the conversion of Paul, great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, is possibly the most remarkable in biblical history. 


Despised by the Jews whose cause he renounced, and accepted 
dubiously by the Christians, Paul found his mission hindered on 
every hand. But he gained in spiritual strength through opposition. 


From his logical mind came the first Christian theology and the 
earliest vision of a universal church. His inspired epistles form 
a vital part of the New Testament. 





His militant faith and indefatigable zeal gave such impetus to 
Christianity that its onward march has gained momentum 
steadily with the centuries. 


The influence of Paul is one of civilization’s most vibrant 
forces! 
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A 


Statement 
by 


Julius H. Barnes 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ The eighty million life insurance policies in 
force in the United States afford striking 
illustration of the earnest effort which the 
American people make to protect themselves 
and their families against misfortune. 


In my estimate of duty there is none more 
sacred than that which devolves upon those 
who administer the affairs of life insurance 
companies, to exercise the wisest of courage, 
the most sterling integrity and the greatest of 
thoughtful and conscientious care to see that 
the purposes of the trust placed in their 
hands are fully and faithfully protected. 


To me it is a privilege, yet a sobering re- 
sponsibility, to be one of those upon whom 
this obligation rests. The Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company is one of the great 
financial institutions of the west. Many peo- 
ple have intrusted to it their protection 
against the future. It will be my constant 
purpose and effort to conserve and faithfully 
to carry out that trust. 


There is to me inspiration for such under- 
taking in the confidence I have in the future 
of our country and its institutions. Some 
people have been bewildered, timid and hesi- 
tant. That will pass. The courage and re- 
sourcefulness which have been character- 
istic of our people from pioneer days will 
again become the dominant spirit of our 
national life. 


When we return to happier, more prosperous 
times, as we shall return, many millions of 
people will have been helped through the 
trying days by the great institution of life 
insurance. And life insurance will go for- 
ward to greater development, to larger and 


broader usefulness. 











Lincoln Statue Installed 





Work on erection of the Lincoln Na- 
tional’s new heroic bronze statue “Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth” at 
the home office in Ft. Wayne, Ind., is 
completed, F. B. Mead, executive vice- 
president, announces. The whole statue 
will be concealed from public view until 
the dedication late in September. 

In the figure of the young Lincoln, 
the sculptor, Paul Manship, has blended 
two dominant themes—the idealism of 
youth and the Lincoln character, the 
figure being strikingly different from 
other Lincoln statues. Mr. Mead is 
preparing a brochure, bringing together 
for the first time descriptions and pic- 
tures of bronze statues of Lincoln 
throughout the world. 


Has An Ideal Setting 


In position in the center of the en- 
trance court to the Lincoln National’s 
home office, which originally was de- 
signed for it, the statue will enjoy ideal 
surroundings. The building with its tall 
Doric columns of Indiana limestone, 
serves as a fine background. 

Complete plans for the dedication 
ceremonies have not been announced 

















but preparations are going forward. The 
city of Fort Wayne will block off the 
street in front of the building, permit- 
ting seating arrangements for 8,000 
spectators. Electrical amplification will 
be installed for the benefit of speakers 
and audience. 





Some Fraternal Tendencies 


Are Pointed Out by Ekern 


Four significant trends of fraternal so- 
cieties were pointed out before the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Wednesday by Herman L. 
Ekern, former Wisconsin commissioner 
and now prominent insurance attorney 
of Chicago. The trends he said are: 1. 
Extending the benefits of fraternal in- 
surance to the entire family regardless 
of age, with the right of free choice of 
beneficiaries; 2. use of adequate rates 
and maintenance of assets to provide for 
reserve Labilities, based upon required 
statutory standards for mortality and 
interest; 3. granting of benefits equal to 
those granted by any other life insur- 
ance organizations, 4. more emphasis 
upon and greater definiteness in the 
open contract provision, and pointing 
out safeguards and economy in the sep- 
arate benefit fund and value of the rep- 
resentative form of government, with 
the accompanying recognized fraternal 
activities. 

Mr. Ekern said in common with other 
life insurance organizations the trend 
today among fraternals it would seem 
should be: “1. In favor of greater con- 
servatism in investments, with more 
attention to soundness and marketability 
and less emphasis upon rate of return; 
2. toward some control of the time for 
payment, particularly in the granting of 
loans and payment of surrender values; 
3. perhaps temporarily toward a greater 
amount of insurance currently in pro- 
portion to premiums paid; 4. more con- 
sideration of the problem of providing 
for old age.” 

He said: “On the whole the tenden- 
cie$ are constructive and bode well for 
the fraternal system as well as for all 
life insurance.” 


Prudential Analyzes Record 
of Claims for Six Months 


In analyzing its claims for the first 
half of the year, the Prudential finds 
that there were 197,000 paid. The indus- 
trial policyholders received over $33,000,- 
000 and the ordinary over $39,000,000. 
The intermediate policies received over 
$3,600,000. Of the amount paid indus- 
trial policyholders $25,439,669 was for 
death, $3,879,787 paid up additions, 
$772,975 disability payments, $2,166,217 
matured endowments, $1,266,515 acci- 
dental death benefits. Of the ordinary 
claims $31,584,449 were for death, $951,- 
988 for annuities, $6,144,600 endowments, 
and $1,026,810 accidental deaths. At the 
end of June the company was remitting 





Insurers Refusing to Enter 
Intangibles in Tax Schedule 


The Cook county, IIl., assessor has 
sent out to insurance companies blanks 
for the filing of the 1931 personal prop- 
perty schedule, in which are entries for 
investments and other intangibles as 
well as for tangible property. Most 
companies are refusing to enter their 
intangible assets on the ground of the 
Illinois supreme court decision of 1924 
in National Reserve vs. W. J. Shipton, 
county collector. “Intangible property 
of a corporation,” that decision declared, 
“is to be assessed by the tax commis- 
sion. Tangible property of a corpora- 
tion is liable to assessment by the local 
authorities but property embraced in the 
term intangible property is subject to 
be assessed and taxed by the tax com- 
mission and not by the local authori- 
ties.” 


4,212 monthly income checks to bene- 
ficiaries totaling $202,525 a month. The 
Prudential has paid over 6,000,000 death 
claims since it started. Of the first six 
months’ claims, 10,463 amounting t 
$4,604,192 were on policies less than 
one year in force. 





Insists on Cash Value; 
Drops Dead in Few Days 








Good evidence that insurance should 
be kept in force, even though sacrifice 
may be involved, is found in an ex- 
perience which G. O. Bagwell, genera! 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., for the At 
lantic Life, recently had with the holder 
of a $3,000 policy in that company. The 
policyholder wante the cash surrender 
value amounting t. $354, saying that he 
would take out adcitional insurance alter 
the depression was over. Mr. Bagwe!! 
tried to induce him to make a_ loam 
against the contract, thus continuing " 
for another year with only a small out- 
lay. The policyholder insisted, howevet, 
and so Mr. Bagwell requested the com: 
pany to send him a check for the cas! 
value. Five days later he dropped dead, 
although apparently in fine physica! com 
dition. 

His partner, the beneficiary, called on 
Mr. Bagwell a few days later asking that 
the company pay the full amount o! the 
insurance less the cash value already 
paid on account of the short period be- 
tween the date of surrender and the 
death of the policyholder, but he was! 
formed that this could not be done. The 
company’s obligation had ceased W 
it paid the surrender value. 
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Innovation in Agency 


Offices Seen at Omaha 


Recently when the H. O. Wilhelm 
branch of the Northwestern National 
Life moved to new quarters in the 
Bankers Reserve building in Omaha, 
Manager George Whitlock carried out 
an idea which he had long believed to 
be a practical one. The finest office 
of the suite was selected for the exclu- 
sive use of the salesmen. Mr. Whitlock 
believed that many of the disadvantages 
of calling on the prospect in his own 
office, such as interference and the client 
closing the interview at his own discre- 
tion, would be overcome if a life insur- 
ance salesman had the proper office set- 
ting where he could keep appointments 
with his clients. In many agencies the 
salesmen have only desk space or a 
small room and are hesitant about in- 
viting clients to their office. 

The plan has now been in operation 











could become mutual old line life com- 
panies. The Songer petition charges 
this was done to give the present execu- 
tive committee a life time lease on their 


jobs. 


Songer led the fight against mutuali- 
zation before the national council met 
in Chicago and was a candidate for na- 
tional president against Kirkpatrick, and 
Gass was to become candidate for na- 
tional secretary on the same ticket, with 
Songer. When the council met, how- 
ever, the executive committee presented 
a resolution declaring the council op- 
posed to mutualization and directed that 
no steps be taken in that direction for 
next four years. 


Claims Agreement Voided 


Songer’s petition claims that Gass 
proposed to Songer that now with the 
mutualization plan out of the way, if he 
would make a harmony speech in the 
council he would be reelected national 
editor. Songer complied, but claimed he 
was dismissed. 





Clerical Workers Found 


Taking More Insurance 








The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia finds that clerical workers, in- 
cluding stenographers, apparently are 
becoming sure of their jobs as signs 
point to resumption of business activity. 
In July 13.6 percent of all applications 
received by the Fidelity Mutual for 
amounts less than $10,000 were on cler- 
ical workers. 

They, with salesmen, proprietors, mer- 
chants and students increased their life 
insurance purchases over the previous 
month. Other groups showing an in- 
crease in number of applications were 
housewives, ‘bookkeepers, accountants 
and farmers. 

In the higher bracket, more than 
$10,000, the clerical group also showed 
an increase. Top place, however, was 
held by executives, from whom 15.3 per- 
cent of all applications were received. 
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life end of the recodification of the 
Pennsylvania insurance laws. 

The new law, if passed, would pro- 
vide for would-be agents taking the 
same examination as at present. How- 
ever, passing the examination now en- 
titles one to an immediate license as 
agent, while the new place would make 
the licenses merely temporary. In six 
months to a year, if the agent has the 
backing of his company and general 
agent, he takes another examination and 
if he then passes he secures a perma- 
nent license. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters recently 
at Erie, the request of Commissioner 
Armstrong to take charge of recodify- 
ing the life insurance laws was discussed 
and it was decided to have each local 
association make its own recommenda- 
tions.. The various association commit- 
tees will meet later and will coordi- 
nate the various recommendations. 


Double indent Case Decided 


‘rd. The i ace ~ : : 
off the for a few months and is working out Songer received $7,500 a year. Hej| The number of managers and superin- 

veel even better than was anticipated. The charges that Kirkpatrick receives $25,000 | tendents applying for more than $10,000 The United States circuit court of 
permit- salesmen are enthusiastic and say that}. year as president; his wife receives | also increased. appeals, 7th circuit, Indiana, in Seipel 
F 8,000 their new office is leaving a splendid $10,000 as his assistant, and they are The Fidelity Mutual divides its appli- | vs. Equitable Life of Iowa, takes up a 


ion will 
peakers 


impression with their clients. 


Hostilities in Fraternal 
Continue with $80,000 Suit 





furnished an elegant apartment in the 
Security Benefit home free of rent; that 
a daughter and son-in-law of Kirkpat- 
rick and several relatives of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, are on the payroll, and the 








cations in 24 occupational classifications, 
separately for the less-than-$10,000 and 
the more-than-$10,000 buyers. It also 
makes the same classifications of the 
plans for which applications are taken. 





case of double indemnity where the 
question arose as to whether a hernia 
resulting in death was caused by acci- 
dent. The court held that if the means 
which alone caused the hernia were 
means which Seipel himself inten- 

















ter daughter and son-in-law also are given tionally invoked and employed, then the 
edule The row which broke out within the 7 ee at the society's home free Temporary License Plan Is means were not accidental, however un- 
ranks of the Security Benefit Associa- : ; intended and unexpected the _ result. 
tion of Topeka just before the quadren- Proposed for Pennsylvania The assured participated in lifting a 
sor has nial convention of the big fraternal in och Distri ecord —_—_—_ motor bus wheel into position. While 
blanks Chicago recently landed in the courts R ester trict R PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 11.—Rec-| so lifting the hernia occurred without 
I prop- last week. Harvey Songer, since 1919 June ordinary life insurance sales were | ommendations that new agents be | the intervention of outside and acciden- 
ries for the national editor, filed suit for $80,000 | $3,681,077, a 3 percent decline from May, | placed on a temporary basis before re- | tal means. The court says that his in- 
les as damages against J. M. Kirkpatrick, na- | 1932, and were 30 percent off from June, | ceiving regular licenses from the Penn- | jury was not caused in such a manner 
Most tional president; John Breyfogle, new | 1931, reports compiled from 27 Roches-| sylvania department, as a means of | as to raise liability for the double in- 
r their national editor, and F. L. Gass of Carth- | ter, N. Y., district offices indicate. Nine | weeding out undesirables and the unfit | demnity. The natural conclusion, the 
of the age, Mo., member of the executive com- | offices registered gains for June over| from the life insurance business, have | court holds, from the evidence is that 
of 1924 mittee. . , June, 1931. Six months’ life insurance | been made by the committee of the Phil- | the insured, while bending over, hold- 
hipton, In the 1931 Kansas legislature, offi- | sales were 13 percent off from the first | adelphia Association of Life Underwrit- | ing this heavy wheel and helping to ma- 
roperty cers of the society pushed a bill through | half year record of 1931 but compare] ers, headed by Irvin Bendiner of the nipulate it into position, underwent a 
»clared, providing a method whereby fraternals | favorably with the national record. New York Life, which is planning the ! strain which suddenly caused the hernia. 
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Criticism of Results from 
Insurance Advertising Hit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


While we are on the subject of the 
Phoenix Mutual we may say that there 
are numerous reasons why this particu- 
lar company may not be compared with 
the non-advertising companies. In the 
first place, Phoenix is a very much 
smaller company than any of the ten 
largest non-advertisers included in our 
study. Its agency set-up is different, in 
that it employs a relatively small num- 
ber of underwriters, and every indica- 
tion points to the fact that Phoenix has 
never been a volume company. How- 
ever, Phoenix has been a long term ad- 
vertiser, and to be consistent we quite 
naturally included it in our study. 


Crux of the Argumeut 


As you see, therefore, the crux of the 
argument is this: is it proper or is it not 
proper to compare the ordinary volume 
of companies which also write indus- 
trial insurance with the ordinary vol- 
ume of companies which specialize in 
that field, writing only ordinary insur- 
ance? We take the affirmative, our 
critic the negative. 

However, there is no need to leave 
this matter to conjecture. The 20-year 
composite chart, which we attach to this 
letter, removes all doubt. You will note 
that from 1911 to 1922 the new business 
record of the four companies now classi- 
fied as advertisers almost exactly paral- 
lels the record of the ten non-adver- 
tistrs. 

Regardless of the fact that three out 
of the four were industrial companies, 
their growth year in and year out 
showed no appreciable advantage or dis- 
advantage compared with the perform- 
ance of the ten non-advertising compa- 
nies. 

The story from 1922 to 1931, however, 
is vastly different. John Hancock com- 
menced advertising on an aggressive 





scale in 1921; Metropolitan in 1922; 
Phoenix Mutual in 1923, and Prudential 
at about the same period. The per- 
formance of the two groups of com- 
panies, which had run neck and neck 
for 11 or 12 years, began to take dif- 
ferent courses. The two curves on the 
20 year composite chart referred to tell 
the amazing story more forcefully than 
words can convey. 


Special Concentration 


There is only one factor which might 
invalidate the conclusions which are 
quite naturally drawn from this chart: 
That would be a special concentration 
in the ordinary field by the industrial 
companies during the last decade, but 
as we have pointed out previously in 
this letter, two out of three of the in- 
dustrial companies included in our ad- 
vertising group actually have a smaller 
proportion of their business in the or- 
dinary field today than they did ten 
years ago. 

A number of points in our study were 
not even mentioned in the criticism ap- 
pearing in your magazine. We refer 
to the remarkable difference in the net 
change in insurance in force, registered 
by the advertising group and non-ad- 
vertising group in 1931; to the lower 
lapse and surrender ratio enjoyed by 
the advertising companies; to the 
greater growth of insurance in force 
over a ten year period shown by the 
advertising companies. 

In view of the marked differences, 
and especially in view of the record of 
the two groups of companies, before and 
after advertising, we respectfully sub- 
mit that the remarks of our critic are 
entirely without foundation when he as- 
serts that “advertising is, at most, a 
minor item in the growth of life insur- 
ance companies.” 

However, we wish again to make 
quite clear that it is not and has never 
been our purpose to attribute to adver- 
tising all of the tremendous difference 
between the performance of these two 
groups of companies. We simply say 





that advertising has been a highly po- 
tent factor in the growth of the com- 
panies in the advertising group. 


Question Is Raised as to 
the Presumption of Death 


The Rhode Island superior court in 
Howard vs. John Hancock Mutual takes 
up a case of unexplained absence where 
the wife was the policyholder. The wife 
has been absent and unheard of for 13 
years. The beneficiary urges the gen- 
eral principle of law that the fact that a 
person has been absent from home and 
unheard of by the family for a period 
of seven years raises the presumption 
of death. 

The superior court holds that while 
such presumption is very commonly 
recognized, nevertheless the court in 
each case makes some examination of 
the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the disappearance of the missing person 
in order to determine whether or not 
the presumption should be applied. 
The company in this case urges that a 
reasonable inference can be drawn from 
the testimony that the husband and wife 
did not get along well and the wife had 
been leading a somewhat irregular life 
during his absence. It claims that her 
leaving was due to a desire to separate 
from her husband. The court says there 
is no direct conclusive evidence that the 
husband and wife had ever had any diffi- 
culties. 


Insurance Men Nominated 
in Missouri Primary Vote 


C. M. Howell, prominent Kansas City 
attorney and reciprocal leader, was over- 
whelmingly defeated for the Democratic 
nomination for U. S. Senator in the Mis- 
souri primary elections. Incomplete, un- 
official returns indicate Col. B. C. Clark 
won by a plurality of almost 75,000 





votes. Mr. Howell was stricken with an 
attack of pneumonia the day after the 
primary elections and was taken to a 
hospital in Kansas City. 

Another race of interest to insurance 
men was that between A. S. Phillips, 
former chairman Missouri workmen’s 
compensation commission, and Circuit 
Judge A. D. Nortoni for Republican 
nomination for judge of supreme court 
division 1, unofficial returns indicating 
Mr. Phillips was nominated. Judge Nor- 
toni prior to going on the circuit bench 
was chief counsel for the Continental 
Life of St. Louis. 

W. C. Ploeser, broker with the Law- 
ton-Byrne-Bruner agency, St. Louis, was 
nominated on the Republican ticket again 
to represent the first district in the legis- 
lature. 

J. F. Dickmann, former president First 
National Life and for a time head of the 
Mississippi Valley Life, which took over 
the First National, was nominated by 
the Democrats for judge of the court of 
criminal correction in St. Louis. H. C. 
Menne, broker with the Weisenborn & 
Reynolds agency, St. Louis, was nom- 
inated for city treasurer by the Demo- 
crats. 


Huebner Pittsburgh C. L. U. Guest 


The Pittsburgh C. L. U. chapter cele- 
brated C. L. U. day with a dinner at 
which Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
was guest of honor and _ principal 
speaker. 

He called attention to the growth of 
the college since its founding in 1928, 
when 61 underwriters took the examina- 
tions, and the rapid increase each year 
until 1932, when over 600 entrants 
qualified. F. C. Wigginton, president 
of the Pittsburgh chapter and general 
agent of the State Mutual, presided. 

The following day Dr. Huebner was 
entertained by the Kiwanis Club at a 
dinner attended by more than 400, in- 
cluding members of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association. 








DON’T GAMBLE—INVEST IN LIFE INUh 


Have you seen the complete assortment of 
Western and Southern sales literature? It is in 
colors and carries a punch that sells. A Western 
and Southern magazine is published exclusively 
for our policyholders, and another one for our 
agency force. Organizations for our repre- 
sentatives include the Western and Southern 
Legion, The Century Club, and the Neophytes. 


THE FELLOW WHOS 
BEEN TELLING US}... 
HE COULD DO 
BETTER WITH HIS 





Western and Southern policies sell because 
our rates are among the lowest in the United 
States and our policies suit every life insurance 
need. Our representatives are given individual 
assistance and encouragement, with 52 weeks of 
steady employment every year. As the company 
desires to maintain the best paid field force on 
earth, it offers an unusual opportunity to worthy 
men. Agencies are now available in Michigan, 
Missouri, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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Court Orders Sale 
Of Inter-Southern 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


50 percent, non-increasable lien and 3% 
percent interest. 

There is not even any guarantee under 
the Kentucky Home deal that death 
claims will be paid, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared. Under the deal they are to be 
paid from surplus and premium or other 
income, but if such income falls short 
of requirements for paying death claims, 
it is claimed that the contract is so 
worded that the policyholders could be 
forced to have their outstanding insur- 
ance scaled down. 


Balance Belongs to Policyholders 


If policyholders were given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a mutualization plan, 
he declared, they would be given a voice 
in the decision affecting their interests 
in the remaining assets of the Inter- 
Southern. One of the objections raised 
to a mutualization program was that it 
would require too much time in secur- 
‘ng votes of policyholders. However, 
with all capital and surplus of the Inter- 
Southern gone, and between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000 of reserve, everything 
left, said Mr. Johnson, is decidedly the 
peaperty of the policyholders and no one 
else. 

At the hearing in Frankfort, Mr. 
Johnson read telegrams from Commis- 
sioner Kidd of Indiana, Commissioner 
Reece of Tennessee, who is ancillary re- 
ceiver of the Inter-Southern in Tennes- 
see, and M. J. Harrison, ancillary re- 
ceiver in Arkansas for the Inter-South- 
ern, disapproving immediate action on 
the Kentucky Home Life plan. 


All in Company’s Favor 





Mr. Johnson has applied for a writ 
of prohibition to the Kentucky court of 
appeals against Judge Ford to enjoin 
the Kentucky Home deal, Judge Ford 
this week had a hearing to fix receivers’ 





fees and those of Inter-Southern coun- 
sel. 

Mr. Johnson held that the contract of 
the Kentucky Home Life is entirely too 
open and loose for protection of policy- 
holders, in that it binds that company 
to little or nothing, places entirely too 
much expense of Operation on policy- 
holders’ shoulders, protects the stock- 
holders of Kentucky Home Life, and 
leaves them to run the affairs of Inter- 
Southern largely as they see fit, with 
power of increasing lien on Inter-South- 
ern policies. In other words, he said, 
it is a program under which the financ- 
ing behind the Kentucky Home Life 
takes little or no chance of losing, but 
wherein they stand to reap a goodly 
harvest. 

J. Dan Talbott, Kentucky state audi- 
tor, who fully approved of the Ken- 
tucky Home Life plan, is not an insur- 
ance man, declared Mr. Johnson, and 
apparently is not even interested in con- 
sideration of other plans. 

Judge Ford in reviewing the case said: 
“I am convinced it is now my duty to 
approve the plan. I am interested in 
but one party to this contract and that 
is the policyholder. I have thoroughly 
studied the Washer contract and lauded 
his part in the negotiations.” 

Ben Washer, Louisville attorney, who 
worked out the Kentucky Home Life 
plan, and secured its financial backing, 
speaking in behalf of the Kentucky 
Home Life stated that he believed that 
full compliance had been made with the 
court’s order (of May 28) and that the 
transaction should be considered closed. 
He declared that it would be “mani- 
festly unfair” for the court to consider 
other bids at this time, even if superior 
proposals were made, but insisted that 
no better proposal had been advanced. 


Directors Not Kentuckians 


Mr.. Johnson said that while the Ken- 
tucky Home Life had completed its 
program Albert Greenfield & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, had attempted to pawn off 
questionable securities in making up the 





million capital and surplus of Kentucky 
Home, but that the receivers for Inter- 
Southern as well as insurance depart- 
ment had refused the securities offered, 
forcing them to be replaced with better 
ones. He also referred to the long de- 
lay in completing the company, and to 
the fact that the promise had been given 
that it would be formed by Louisville 
and Kentucky men, who would be on 
the board of directors. He said many 
of the directors were from the east and 
elsewhere, and that an attempt had been 
made to dress up or window dress the 
company with a lot of names, and that 
he was fed up with the attempt of the 
company to use names that might mean 
something, in promoting confidence. 

Mr. Washer told the court: “The in- 
tegrity of my group is shown by the 
fact that they have carried out 100 per- 
cent what they promised to do. They 
have come in here on a business basis. 
The Kentucky Home Life is probably 
the most solvent company in the United 
States.” 


Policyholders Advocate No Pian 


Mr. Johnson told the court that the 
policyholders were not advocating any 
particular proposition, but merely wanted 
to protect their interests by getting the 
best offer and working out the best 
method of reorganization. He held that 
David M. Milton and associates of New 
York had offered a much better proposi- 
tion than Mr. Washer’s proposal. He 
held that the policyholders were not 
championing any proposal but did not 
like the Greenfield interests as trustees 
of their property. He held that under 
the articles of incorporation of Ken- 
tucky Home Life, Greenfield can “put 
the skids” under the directors within six 
months, removing the Louisville or 
Kentucky contingent. Mr. Johnson told 
the court that the 60,000 policyholders 
of Inter-Southern had had no opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

The court remarked that the only real 
hope of Inter-Southern policyholders 
lay in restoration of value of its hold- 








Modern Woodmen Camps 
Plan Golden Jubilee Drive 


Camps of the Modern Woodmen of 
America throughout the country near 
the end of this year will engage in a 
golden anniversary campaign in cele- 
bration of the fraternal’s 50th anniver- 
sary next Jan. 5. Pledges are being 
broadcast by A. R. Talbot, head con- 
sul, for signatures of camp officers, In 
addition to the golden jubilee campaign, 
camps are to observe the anniversary 
Jan. 5, joining in section celebrations 
wherever possible. 











ings in Missouri State Life stock, and 
that he felt that further delay and 
wrangling would be harmful. He men- 
tioned the proposed trusteeship or vot- 
ing trust of Missouri State Life stock, 
developed for the purpose of harmony 
in that company, and which would aid 
Inter-Southern policyholders. 

Mr. Talbott, the state auditor, in ap- 
proving the Kentucky Home Life plan 
said he was convinced that it was one 
of the best reinsurance propositions ever 
written in the United States, having 
been so advised, and on every investiga- 
tion he had been convinced that the 
deal was sound. 

Mr. Johnson stated that there was 
nothing in the contract to prevent Ken- 
tucky Home Life of disposing of its 
Missouri State Life stock, in that under 
the contract it did not nor could not be 
forced to carry an investment that is 
not yielding a return, while under the 
Kentucky insurance laws, an insurance 
company is not permitted to carry such 
an investment in non-admitted assets. 
Mr. Talbott replied that he would guar- 
antee that Kentucky Home would not 
run off with the Missouri State stock, 
at least not for three and one-half years. 
(That is the remainder of Talbott’s term 
of office.) 
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that you can get. 
mergers or inventions? 


“And how about old age? 
forty-five? 


with you. 


MR. LIFE INSURANCE MAN 


“Consider your job in comparison with any other 
Is it threatened by 
Are you in danger of. being 
thrown out of work and being replaced by. some auto- 
matic machine? 


Is it seasonal ? 


“Of two agents, one of whom quits to try some- 
thing else and the other who makes up his mind to 
stay, the man who stays will be better off in ten or 
twenty years from now, because no business offers a 
man a better financial return for the effort expended, 
and no company offers a better future than the West- 
ern and Southern.”— 


Charles F. Williams, President. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 





Are you displaced at 
It is tragic to read in the papers about 
men dyeing their hair to hold their jobs, but not so 
Your company values the judgment and 
strength of character that come with years of service. 
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Prestige for You 


WIDESPREAD recognition was given the 
payment of three and a half billion dollars 
in the life insurance money in 1931 to 
AMERICAN people by newspapers all over 
the country, following the issuance of THE 
NATIONAL UNDbDERWRITER’S Life Payments 
Localized Number. 

The vast amount of publicity given these 
payments has done much to hearten those 
who are discouraged over business condi- 
tions and gives them the faith that is so 


badly needed in the future of American 
business. 

Editors of the leading metropolitan 
dailies recognized the great news value 


in the Lire PayMents story and featured 
it in their papers with major headings and 
some even with eight column streamers. 

News is the most effective sales material 


because it arouses a prospect’s interest. 


For that reason the Lire Payments Lo- 
CALIZED NUMBER makes an unusually good 
sales document. Life underwriters should 
not be content with reading this interest- 
ing number themselves, but they should 
take it out and show it to their prospects 
and base their sales talk on its contents. 
No man can read the box on the first 
page of the Lire PAYMENTS NUMBER 
showing how three and a half billion was 
paid out by life insurance companies in 
1931, and not have increased respect and 
admiration for the business. There cer- 
tainly is no question as to the widespread 
value of an institution that pays out such 
a large sum to its adherents in times of 
distress. Take this number out and show 
life insurance in action and benefit by the 
unparalleled prestige that has been created 
for you by the Lire PayMENtTs NUMBER. 


Getting Valuations on Truer Basis 


INSURANCE CoMMISSIONER LIVINGSTON 
of Michigan who is president of the Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE CoM- 
MISSIONERS, has given a_ statesmanlike 
presentation of the issue over the proper 
valuation of securities in the preparation 
of financial statements of insurance 
companies. Mr. Livrncston prepared a 
paper which was read at the meeting 
of the insurance agents of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Of the various 
expressions that have come from state 
insurance officials, Mr. Livincston’s ob- 
servations are the most definité and are 
the result of some very profound think- 
ing on his part. 

As he points out, undoubtedly a 
grave mistake was made when securi- 
ties were on a ridiculously high basis to 
allow current market values to be used 
as a measure of financial responsibility. 
Because of the speculative period, the 
value of securities was most fictitious. 
Theoretically at least an insurance com- 


pany purchases securities purely for in- 
vestment. It does not, or at least 
should not have in mind, purchase for 
speculative purposes. Bonds are pur- 
thased that mature at a certain time 
and it is expected that on maturity they 
will be paid. Life insurance companies 
are more circumscribed in the invest- 
ments they can make than fire and 
casualty. The amortization plan has 
been used successfully in valuing bonds 
for life company statements. The com- 
missioners recommended that this plan 
be followed for bonds that have not 
defaulted so far as other classes of in- 
surance are concerned. 

The public is interested only in get- 
ting a true picture of a company’s 
financial condition. Mr. LuivincsTon 
raises the question as to whether this 
is possible if values in the stock mar- 
ket are used at a certain day of the year. 
Stock market quotations do not always 
reflect true values, as we all know. 





They depend on temporary conditions. 
The market is susceptible to strange in- 
fluence. Some rumor, some action 
taken, something done at Washington, 
something occurring on the other side, 
is very likely to be felt in the stock ex- 
changes. 

The values taken at any particular 
day are certainly not sacrosanct. We 
have gotten to think of values as of 
Dec. 31 as possessing some, sacred 
identification. The result is today that 
statements are made up on _ various 
bases and hence there is often no 
ground for logical comparison. Com- 
petition enters in and we find Dec. 31 
companies pitted against June 30 com- 
panies. Mr. LivincsTon in a-very suc- 
cinct way points out a plan which he 
feels might be taken as securing the 
fair value of a security. He said that 
when a seller wishes to sell but does 
not have to sell to a buyer who wishes 





to buy, but is not forced to buy, that 
can be used as the basis of getting at 
actual values. Stocks and bonds on any 
particular day may be thrown on the 
market by banks that desire to realize 
on collateral. Financial sales may not 
at all represent real worth. 

Commissioner Livincston would elimi- 
nate entirely figures of any special day 
in the year as representing true value. 
The calculation of values is a matter for 
experts. It is possible by research to 
ascertain a fair average value of any 
special security. Mr. LiviINnGsTon is in 
favor of the NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
InsuRANCE COMMISSIONERS holding re- 
ligiously to the figures of its book on 
valuations that’ is gotten out by those 
who are capable of calculating values. 
He, like others, is seeking reliable fig- 
ures and not those that may be forced 
down or forced up on some particular 
day. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 








W. R. Rice, general agent for the 
West Coast Life in Shanghai, and Mrs. 
Rice are on a visit to the United States. 
They return to this country about every 
three years. Mr. and Mrs. Rice went to 
Detroit, purchased an automobile there 
and drove to New York for a visit with 
Mrs. Rice’s family on Long Island. 
Then they drove back west, stopping at 
Chicago for a visit with Mr. Rice’s 
brother, Howard Rice, Jr., who is claim 
manager in Chicago for the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty. They are now on 
their way back to the Coast, where they 
will remain until Sept. 1 before sailing 
for Shanghai. 

Mr. Rice went to Shanghai about 12 
years ago as vice-president and general 
manager of the Asia Life of Shanghai 
and then in tw> years took a general 
agency for the West Coast Life there. 
Before going to the Orient he was an 


agent in New York City for the Pru 
dential. 

Maximilian Stein, 58, for 25 years 
general agent ordinary department of 


Hancock Mutual Life at 
Bridgeport, Conn., died last week. He 
joined the John MHancock Mutual 
about 30 years ago, opening the New 
Hampshire territory, and five years later 
was transferred to Connecticut as gen- 
eral agent. He served a term as presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 


the John 


W. W. Watts, St. Louis cashier New 
York Life for 22 years, died suddenly 
from a heart attack last week at Green 
Bay, Wis., shortly after arriving there 
by automobile to spend a vacation. Mr. 
Watts had been in ill health for several 
years and retired from active work in 
June, 1931. Since that time he served 
as agency counselor. He had been asso- 
ciated with the New York Life in St. 
Louis for 31 years and was well known 
in life insurance circles. He was born 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., 67 years ago. 

Jack Padgett, Austin, Tex., was the 
first representative of the Jefferson 
Standard Life to qualify for the Chicago 
convention. He also led all agents of 
the company in paid-for business in 
July. Mr. Padgett began his work as 
an underwriter less than eight months 
ago. The O. P. Schnabel Jefferson 
Standard Life agency of San Antonio 
ranked second among all agencies in 
business produced and paid for in July. 


W. R. Chapman, a assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has left for a two weeks’ 
trip to the west coast. While there he 
will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 





ers in San Francisco and also contact 
with Northwestern Mutual Life repre- 
sentatives in the west. 


— 


Charles Bissett, assistant manager 
and actuary of the Northern Life of 
London, Can., died there Aug. 5 at the 
age of 45. 

Frank H. Weed, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department of the Provident 
Mutual Life, this month completes his 
50th year of service with that organi- 
zation. Mr. Weed joined the Provident 
as a clerk in 1882. Later he became 
real estate appraiser and 20 years ago 
was made manager of the department. 
Under his supervision the company has 
invested over $184,000,000 in mortgages, 
of which about half is now outstanding. 

A luncheon was tendered Mr. Weed 
by the officers of the company, and 
President M. A. Linton congratulated 
Mr. Weed on his splendid record. 


George Barmore, vice-president and 
superintendent of agents Federal Life, 
Chicago, left this week on a three weeks’ 
agency trip throughout the south. He 
will visit the company agents in Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and 
Missouri. Mrs. Barmore will join him. 


C. T. Sears, manager of the policy 
loan department of the Prudential at 
the home office, died last week after a 
short illness. Mr. Sears was associ- 
ated with the company as an employe 
for 46, years. 


John F. Ruehlmann, vice president of 
the Western & Southern Life group ot 
companies, sailed from New York on 
the maiden voyage of the S. S. Manhat- 
tan to study the systems of operation ot 
insurance companies in England, France 
and Germany. 


—_— 


M. L. Palmer, for the past 25 years 
one of the leading life insurance amen of 
Nebraska, is seriously ill at hiv home in 
Lincoln as a result of a stroke of apo- 
plexy while seated in his office. Mr. 
Palmer was for many years with the 
Aetna Life but in recent years has been 
general agent for the National Life ot 
Vermont. He helped write the prese nt 
insurance code of Nebraska and has 
been a big factor in insurance legislative 
matters for many years. 

R. C. Barnes, who tus been doing 
claim adjustment and investigation work 
for life, accident and health companies 
in Houston, Tex., has moved his office 
to Des Moines and is now located at 
549 Insurance Exchange building 1 
that city. Mr. Barnes for more than 
six years covered Iowa, Minnesota and 
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jebraska for the Federal Life and made 
uany valuable contacts there, so that 
he feels really more at home in that 
teld than in Texas. 

Claris Adams, executive vice-president 
American Life of Detroit, has returned 
from a trip through the western portion 
of the country visiting agencies in Tulsa, 
Okla., St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Chicago and other cities. 

Henry L. Garic, associate New Or- 
leans general agent Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, is recuperating from a recent 
lightning stroke. 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant superin- 

t-ndent of agencies for the National 
ife of Montpelier, who is making a 
ries of agency visits throughout the 
sst, plans to attend the National As- 
ciation of Life Underwriters conven- 
ion at San Francisco. Mr. Gumm will 
ct as host at a dinner for National Life 
events who attend the convention. 

Charles F. Hobbs has been renomi- 
ated for a third term as insurance com- 
missioner of Kansas by the Republicans. 
Frank L. Britton is the Democratic 
nominee. 

Daniel Boone, Jr., president of the 
Midland Life of Kansas City, had a 
chance to do some “last laughing” last 
week when he heard the judge send a 
tough bandit to the penitentiary for ten 
years. The night of July 20, Mr. Boone 





was forced to vacate his car on a Kan- 
sas City street and give up a diamond 
ring worth several hundred dollars, a 
gift from his mother. The ring had not 
been disposed of by the bandit, because 
the inscription inside made it too dan- 
gerous and Mr. Boone got his ring back. 

F. J. Budinger, manager of the Frank- 
lin Life in Chicago, is in the St. Fran- 
cis hospital in- Evanston recovering 
from an appendectomy afd is expected 
to be back at work within about three 
weeks. : 


Campbell C. King, general agent for 
the Great Southern Life at Little Rock, 
Ark., has been nominated for comman- 
der of the American Legion post there. 

Aug. 1 the 28th anniversary of J. B. 
Reynolds’ presidency was a big day for 
the Kansas City Life. It was the larg- 
est single day in three years, agents 
producing 393 applications for $1,216,000. 
The last week in July the company 
wrote $2,740,900 of business. Mr. Reyn- 
olds became president of the Kansas 
City Life Aug. 1, 1904. 


W. T. Grant, president Business 
Men’s Assurance, is on an extended trip 
to the west coast. 


Frank L. Bashore, 55, for 15 years 
manager of the farm loan department of 
the Metropolitan Life, died at a Wood- 
ville, N. H. hospital following a shock. 
Mr. Bashore made his summer home at 
Wells River, Vt. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Receivership to Come Up 





Old Colony Life Issue Will Be Con- 
sidered by the Court at 
Later Date 





It seems that the petition for receiver- 
ship for the Old Colony Life of Chicago 
has not been dismissed, although tender 
of the amount claimed was made in 
wen court. Judge Lindsey of that city 
( nied the application, pending the filing 
cr answer or demurrer by the company. 
rhe court will take the matter of receiv- 
ership up after the documents have been 
filed. The application was made by Mrs. 
Theresa Spengal and M. P. Spengal. 
rhe former applied for a policy loan and 
the latter for a cash surrender on poli- 
cies that were 14 years of age. The time 
limit in the policy for payment is 60 
days. Insolvency was alleged. The loan 
application was $274.08 and cash surren- 
der $450, 
_ In the petition it is alleged that the 
impairment is more than $1,000,000. 
Attorneys A. A. McKinley and J. J. 
l arbour represented the company. 
George D. Kimball, attorney for the 
plaintiffs, refused to accept the amount 
tendered, claiming that it did not ade- 

ately care for the policy of Mrs. Spen- 
gal. Complaints are heard on every 
'and of policyholders of the company 
“ho are unable to collect loans or sur- 

nders, _ Death claims are held up. The 
{Illinois insurance department has had 
nany complaints filed with it by people 
who are unable to secure money due 
them from the Old Colony. . 





Committee to Select President 


election of a new president of the 
I orthwestern Mutual Life now rests 
largely in the hands of a committee of 
seven trustees appointed to act with the 
executive committee, which had failed to 
aie unanimous recommendation. While 
‘€ executive committee is composed en- 
tirely of Milwaukeeans, the special group 
©onsists of out-of-town trustees. When 
the special committee and the executive 
committee agree on a selection, a special 
meeting of the trustees will be called. 





Petition for Receiver Filed 





Action Against Bankers Security Life of 
Denver Started by J. R. Plunkett, 
Former Secretary 





DENVER, Aug. 11.—A petition to 
throw the Bankers Security Life into re- 
ceivership has been filed in district court 
by J. R. Plunkett, stockholder and for- 
mer secretary. 

The petition alleges large amounts of 
money have been paid E. M. Sabin, vice- 
president and general attorney of the 
company, illegally as attorneys fees; that 
Sabin stands indicted by the west side 
criminal court, and is now a fugitive 
from justice. An audit on Dec. 31, 1931, 
the petition alleges, revealed a deficit in 
the reserve account in excess of $4,100, 
and that although little business is being 
done, the directors are spending large 
amounts every month from the reserve. 
The reserve under the company’s by- 
laws, the petitioner declares, cannot be 
used for expenses. 

The Denver “Post” said: “A mitti- 
mus for the arrest of E. M. Sabin was 
turned over to police when he failed to 
pay $1,527 to the registry of the county 
court which he admitted owing to the 
estate of the late R. R. Graham.” 

In an earlier suit Plunkett asked the 
court to declare certain capital stock 
held by E. M. Sabin’s son, James N. 
Sabin, as treasury stock and to declare 
the election of directors on January 19, 
1932, as illegal by reason of the voting 
of that stock. Plunket alleged the com- 
pany’s check for $2,000 had been issued 
to buy the stock in question, formerly 
belonging to W. W. Wolford, company 
president, which was sold at sheriff's 
sale to satisfy a debt. An answer indi- 
cated the company received a promis- 
sory note, secured by the stock certifi- 
cate, in settlement. 

The Bankers Security Life is not li- 
censed as an insurance company in Colo- 
rado. It is one of several companies 
organized a few years ago and began 
selling so called contract bonds, from 
the proceeds of which capital stock of a 
projected life insurance company would 
be established. 

The annual report filed Jan. 29, 1932, 
indicated the following assets: Cash, 
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CO-OPERATION 
and SALES HELPS 


assist 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
representatives 


attain prosperity 





Men on the firing line—men who are seeking 
prospects and signing-up applicants for the 
Great Southern, are being assisted in their 
work by the wide experience of Home Office 
officials who have come up from the field force. 


Periodic home office and district meetings and 
frequent conferences with special supervisors, 
provide regular opportunities to “thrash-out” 
special cases; exchange and develop ideas and 
acquire new energy and enthusiasm for your 
work. It gives each representative the chance 
to really know and understand those with 
whom he is working. 


Another feature of being a Great Southern 
representative is the contract offered. It is 
direct with the company; uniform; and pro- 
vides liberal first year and exceptionally large 


renewal commissions. 


During its 23 years operation the Great South- 
ern has built up a surplus protection to policy- 
holders that exceeds legal requirements by 
more than $4,800,000.00. In this 
substantial reserve the company is gratifying 


creating 


its most profound purpose for existence, i. ¢., 
giving humanity safe and sure financial se- 
curity. 
For complete details and information 
write the home office. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E.P.GREENWOOD - PRESIDENT 


HOU STON TEXAS. 
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Happy People 


They may have made losses in the general in- 
vestment debacle, but they were fortunate enough 
to possess life insurance, and perhaps were pru- 
dent enough to take it because they knew it was 
supremely safe. In their investing they did what 
the generality did, buying, so they thought, with 
discretion. But what they bought was subject to 
the movement of economic forces, and they lost. 


One lesson that has been driven home is, that 
so far as protection of the family and for old age 
are concerned, life insurance should be the first 
employment and is the only wholly reliable one. 
Safety first for home and the elder self, and after- 
wards may come excursions into the investment 
field. This the underwriter should ceaselessly 
preach, and he will find the minds of his prospects 
receptive. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















Writing all standard forms of participat- 
ing and non-participating insurance con- 
tracts. Liberal and profitable contracts 
offered dependable men who desire 
success. 

S. M. Cross, President 


COLUMBIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


$2,578; revenue stamps, $51; due on sub- 
scriptions to endowment bonds, open ac- 
counts, $603,953; notes _ receivable, 
$34,545; reserve fund investment, U. S. 
Liberty bonds, $28,374; real estate (less 
$3,000 mortgage), $14,667; furniture and 
fixtures, $1,169; and discount on endow- 
ment bonds $266,744. The liability set 
up on the endowment bonds is indicated 
as the cash value at maturity. 


Scranton Life in 25th Year 


Goal of $1,500,000 Set for August, Presi- 
dent’s Month in Honor of 
W. P. Stevens 


Since August marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the Scranton Life, a goal of 
$1,500,000 of written and paid business 
is set for the month. This is president’s 
month in honor of W. P. Stevens. For 
each $1,000 of face insurance paid for, 
on which settlements are received in the 
home office during the month, a silver 
dollar will be paid. The Benjamin Frei- 
felder agency of Philadelphia and the 
A. L. Weeks agency in Scranton have 
each been assigned a $300,000 quota, the 
largest. Three agencies have been as- 
signed a $200,000 quota, they being P. T. 
Scott, Delaware; Julius Fisher, Pitts- 
burgh, and Saul Camm, Johnstown. 

The company was organized in 1907 
as the Scranton Mutual Life. The next 
year it was incorporated as a stock com- 
pany, the founders believing that greater 
service could be given by continuing as 
a stock company and enlisting policy- 
holders as stockholders. This idea has 
been carried out, many of the policyhold- 
ers also being owners of the company. 

The first president was James S. Mc- 
Anulty, who died in 1926, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Stevens, who had been 
vice-president. In 1919, insurance in 
force passed $20,000,000 and at the end 
of 1931, the Scranton Life had more 
than $42,000,000 in force. 


Home Guardian of Lincoln 
Absorbs Missouri Valley 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 11.—The 
Home Guardian Life and Missouri Val- 
ley Life of Lincoln, mutual legal re- 
serve companies, have merged under a 
reinsurance contract in which the Home 
Guardian takes all the assets and as- 
sumes all the liabilities of the Missouri 
Valley Life, except releasing to the note- 
holders the $30,000 deposited by the lat- 
ter with the state as required by law. 
Commissioner Herdman and the direc- 
tors of the two companies have ap- 
proved the contract. 

A. M. Morrissey, former chief justice 
of the supreme court, is president and 
F. M. Stapleton secretary of the Home 
Guardian. It has not been very active 
in recent years. Last year it wrote $110,- 
000 new business and ended 1931 with 
$3,165,000 in force. The Missouri Val- 
ley is headed by E. C. Bigger as presi- 
dent and R. H. Atwood, secretary. It 
wrote new business exceeding $364,000 
in 1931 and had $1,718,000 in force Dec. 
31. 

Mr. Bigger recently enjoined the di- 
rectors from deposing him as president, 
but the litigation was settled when he 
agreed to return their proportion of the 
$30,000 put up with the state. Under 
the new arrangement, yet to be 
ratified by policyholders, Mr. Bigger 
becomes office manager, and the quar- 
ters of the Missouri Valley Life com- 
pany on the 12th floor of the Sharp 
building will be utilized. 


Empire Life Changes 


John Hallam, prominent business man 
of Toronto, has been elected president 
of the Empire Life of that city. C. P. 
Fell of Matthews & Co., investment 
bankers, Toronto, and B. R. McKenzie, 
Windsor, Ont., have been elected vice- 
presidents. M. P. Langstaff, who has 
been president and general manager, 





will continue in the latter position, and 





have more time to devote to field opera. 
tions. L. T. Boyd, formerly actuary, 
has been promoted to assistant genera] 
manager and actuary, while J. Ross Pat. 
erson is secretary-treasurer. W. B. 
Fairley, who has been agency superin- 
tendent, is placed in charge of business 
in Quebec province. 


Changes in Home Office 


Several changes in the assignment of 
duties to the members of the home of. 
fice staff are announced by the Califor. 
nia-Western States Life. Secretary Ar. 
thur Luddy has been appointed to 
assist the executive officers in the super. 
vision of branch offices in premium col- 
lection. He will spend the next few 
weeks in the several branch offices. 

Assistant Secretary Carl O. Brown 
who was formerly supervisor of agency 
accounting at the home office, has been 
appointed manager of the home office 
branch, which was recently created. §. 
R. O’Neil has been made assistant cash- 
ier of the home office branch. He was 
formerly assistant Superintendent of re- 
newals. 

A statistical bureau has been started 
at the home office under Associate Ac- 
tuary Marcus Gunn. 


Prudential’s Assistant Solicitor 


Carroll M. Shanks has been appointed 
assistant solicitor of the Prudential at 
the home office. He is a graduate of 
Columbia law school, and for a num- 
ber of years has been associated with 
Root, Clark & Buckner of New York. 
He spent one year as assistant professor 
in the Yale law school. 

Ontario Equitable’s Dividend 

The Ontario Equitable Life & Acci- 
dent of Waterloo, Can., has passed its 
semi-annual dividend. In the first quar- 
ter it paid 20 cents each share as com- 
pared with 60 cents last year. The com- 
pany says that some provision will have 
to be made for depreciated securities 
and this move was considered wise. 


Declares Extra Dividend 
The United Fidelity Life of Dallas 
has declared its regular semi-annual 
dividend of 5 percent and an extra ol 
1 percent to stockholders. Insurance in 
force at the end of June amounted to 
more than $32,000,000, assets $3,284,979, 
capital $310,000 and net surplus $153,454 
New business written for the first six 

months was more than $4,000,000. 


Bills Old Line Life Director 
H. W. Bills has been elected a direc: 
tor of the Old Line Life of America, 
Milwaukee, to succeed E. B. Marshall, 
who died in April. 


Company Notes | 








The Lamar Life has declared its regéu- 
lar 3 percent quarterly dividend to stock- 
holders. ’ 

The Liberty National Life of Missourl 
has completed the removal of its offices 
from Monett to Poplar Bluff. 

The Northwestern Benevolent Society; 
Lemmon, 8S. D., by an amendment to the 
articles of incorporation, has become 4 
mutual life company. 

July production of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines showed an increase of $715. 
548 over July of last year. New paid-fo 
business in July was $6,670,998. 


Birthday Party for Dewar 


In celebration of the first birthday 
of Alexander Dewar since his advance 
ment to manager of the Los Angeles 
agency of the Equitable Life of Ne 
York, members of the agency held 4 


birthday luncheon in his honor last 
Saturday. Ninety persons attended. 
Manager Dewar was presented with @ 
huge birthday cake, made entirely “ 
applications for new insurance, 49 agen's 
having participated in a three weeks 
special drive, which resulted in 124 4” 
plications for $777,253. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





—_—_ 


Form New General Agencies 





Northwestern National Life Has An- 
nounced Some Important Additions 
to Its Organization 





Two new general agencies, one in IIli- 
nois and one in Indiana, have been 
added recently to the agency organiza- 
tion of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis. 

Roy Hall, for many years active in 
the insurance business in southern IlIli- 
nois, has been named general agent at 
Carbondale, Ill., from which point he 
will cover a good share of the southern 
part of that state. 

The second appointment is that of 
Joel T. Traylor, Indianapolis. Mr. Tray- 
jor joins the Northwestern National with 
a long record of experience in several 
branches of the insurance business. At 
various times he has been a personal 
producer and supervisor, and is a past 
president of the Indianapolis Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 


New Lineup at St. Louis 


R. J. Albachten, an experienced life 
man with 10 years of successful agency 
and home office work behind him, has 
joined with Fred D. Strudell to form a 
new general agency which will repre- 
sent the Northwestern National at St. 
Louis. Mr. Strudell has been general 
agent for the Northwestern National in 
St. Louis for the past year. 

The new agency will operate in St. 
Louis and vicinity. Mr. Albachten and 
Mr. Strudell have already taken steps 
toward the building up of a progressive 
agency organization which will be pre- 
pared to give high grade insurance serv- 
ice. In addition to being for some time 
vice-president and agency director of 
the Inter-Southern Life, Mr. Albachten 
has managed general agencies in Du- 
luth, St. Louis and Newark. 





Irving I. Chase 


The Connecticut General has an- 
nounced the appointment of Irving I. 
Chase as its general agent in Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., succeeding the late W. S. 
Dandy. He is a native of St. Albans, 
Vt. After attending Brigham Academy 
and Albany Business College he was for 
many years connected with a lumber 
company. In 1922 he became proprietor 
ot a general store in Sheldon, Vt., and 
remained in this business until 1928, 
when he formed a connection to sell 
life insurance with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s Burlington, Vt., agency. 

Among those who will be associated 
with Mr. Chase in the Ogdensburg 
agency is Miss Inez Dandy, daughter of 
the late W. S. Dandy, who besides 
engaging in sales work, will service her 
late father’s clients. 





C. T. Wardell 


C. T. Wardell, district manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York in Peoria, 
ll, who has been connected with that 
ofice for eight years, has resigned. He 
's a former president of the Peoria Life 

nderwriters Association and now is a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the Illinois Association of Life Under- 
Writers. He recently passed the C. L. 

- €xamunation successfully. 


J. S. Braunig 


W. T. Shepard, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National, has appointed J. S. 
Braunig general agent in St. Louis. Mr. 
Graunig was formerly connected with 

eneral Motors before entering life in- 
surance. Then he was in organization 
work with the Prudential and Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 
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Missouri State Names 
New Portland Manager 

















JACIE NEER 


David C. Bintliff, Portland, Ore., 
branch manager of Missouri State Life, 
has been transferred to the home office 
in St. Louis and later will be made 
Dallas, Tex., branch manager. Jacie 
Neer will succeed him as manager for 
Oregon. He has been one of the lead- 
ing producers of the Travelers in Port- 
land. 


R. S. McKnight, E. R. Stone 


Robert S. McKnight has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Memphis for the 
ordinary department of the American 
National of Galveston. He has had much 
experience in western Tennessee and 
north Mississippi, having represented 
the American Bankers of Jacksonville, 
Ill., Security Life of Chicago and Bank- 
ers Reserve Life of Omaha there. 

The American National has also ap- 
pointed E. Roy Stone, general agent in 
the ordinary department at Greenville, 
S. C. Mr. Stone has had many years’ 
insurance experience. 


T. E. Hamilton 


T. E. Hamilton of Seattle has re- 
signed as northwest agency manager of 
the Bankers Reserve Life, after a most 
successful career dating from 1901. He 
opened a number of successful agencies 
for the company in the key cities of 
Washington and Idaho. 








Life Agency Notes 











The Southland Life of Dallas has estab- 
lished an agency in Ei Paso with Julius 
Alberts in charge. 

J. F. Johns, manager northern Cali- 
fornia department of the Reliance Life, 
has appointed J. C. Deorschodt as unit 
general agent in San Francisco, with 
headquarters in the Flatiron building. 

The United Mutual Life of Indianapo- 
lis has opened a territorial branch office 
in the Symons building, Spokane, Wash. 
R. E. Worley, Terre Haute, Ind., is there 
as general agent to organize a sales 
force. 

The W. E. Lord Agency of Cincinnati, 
general agent for the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, has taken over the branch 
office of the company in that city. The 
business will be handled in the offices 
of the Lord agency in the Fountain 
Square building. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life has appointed 
R. W. Jernigan district manager at 
Jonesboro, Ark. 





Accident Insurance Creates 
New Life Insurance 


In a recent Company campaign for 
accident insurance, over 53% of the poli- 
cies paid for were issued to people who 
had neither life nor accident insurance 
with the Connecticut General. 


In the Connecticut General selling 
accident insurance is a recognized method 
of prospecting for life insurance, after 
paying liberal immediate profits in acci- 
dent commissions it pays another profit in 
life insurance commissions. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 

















LIVE LEADS 


Fidelity lead service provides a 
steady stream of live leads. The 
average policy written from these 


Send for booklet leads and the premium values are 
“The Company Back of the large. Returns from circularization 
Contract” on the Income for Life plan, orig- 


inated by Fidelity, are exceptionally 
high. 


Fidelity Agents Profit 


With an effective lead service and a complete kit of sales tools, 
Fidelity agents are » ee. Low Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability, Accidental Death Benefits and a full line of annuity 
forms are included. They are backed by more than half a cen- 
tury of fair dealing. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE} 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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Policyholders that are Loyal 
to the Company 


‘+ Old policyholders are boosters for 
Security Mutual Life. Letters like 
this make it easier for our agents to 
cultivate an already fertile field: 


“This payment was not due, 

with its usual promptness I am paid four days 
in advance. The Company has always helped 
me in every way it could and I can 
sincerely recommend Security Mutual Life to 


anyone.” 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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LIFE COMPANY 


CONVENTIONS 





Abraham Lincoln Convention 


Annual Agency Gathering of the Lead- 
ing Agents Was Addressed by 
Company Officials 


The Rail Splitter Club convention of 
the Abraham Lincoln Life was held last 
week at the home office in Springfield, 
Ill, C. W. Lent was president; Frank 
Kaldor was vice-president for the life 
department and R. N. Sine for the acci- 
dent and health. The general theme of 
the convention was, “Organized Effort 
Brings Results.” Among the company 
officers that spoke were F. M. Feffer, 
vice-president and agency director; Dr. 
J. R. Neal, secretary and medical direc- 
ter; O. F. Davis, assistant agency direc- 
tor; A. L. Hereford, chairman of the 
board; J. T. DuMoe, home office super- 
visor; W. A. Fairlie, manager agency 
service department; James Fairlie, vice- 
president and actuary, and President H. 
B. Hill. C. J. Doyle, well known 
Springfield attorney and orator, gave an 
address at the banquet. A number of 
the agency leaders participated in the 
discussion, 


Liberty National Cruise 
The Torch Club of the Liberty Na- 


tional Life of Birmingham is on its an- 
nual convention cruise. The agents and 
their wives went by rail to New Orleans, 
where they were joined by R. P. Davi- 
son and F. P. Samford, president and 
vice-president, who will personally con- 
duct the trip. The party sailed for Ha- 
vana, where the convention is being held. 
The program includes, in addition to the 
business meetings, numerous automobile 
and boat sightseeing trips. Even though 
requirements for club membership have 





not been changed, 50 percent more mep 
Gualified in the Torch Club this year 
than last. B. Jones, Tulsa, Okla., quali. 
fied doubly, which is a new record. 


Continental National Gathering 


DENVER, Aug. 11.—Fishing, 
and horseback riding were enjoyed last 
week at Grand Lake, Colo., by members 
of the Continental National Life’; 
$100,000 Club. The meeting was at. 
tended by members from Colorad 
Texas and Kansas. The official part 
was headed by President Charles E 
Becker of San Antonio. 


Pacific Mutual Clubs Meet 


The Big Tree Club of the Pacific Mp- 
tual Life held its annual convention a 
the home office in Los Angeles this 
week, with about 350 in attendance. 

The principal talks at the opening ses- 
sion were given by President G. | 
Cochran and Vice-president D. C. Mac. 
Ewen. Tuesday and Wednesday wer 
devoted to general discussion of sales 
manship problems. At the banquet 
Monday evening President Cochran and 
Executive Vice-president Lee A. Phil- 
lips spoke. 

The general agents’ group met Aug 
11-12. 


Michigan Agents Gather 


Twenty-two agents of the Mutual 
Trust Life in northern Michigan and 
their families are gathering for an 
agency meeting and picnic Saturday oi 
this week at Fortune lake. The affair 
was arranged by W. L. Boldig, general 
agent for the Mutual Trust Life at Mar- 
quette, Mich. Vice-president A. B. 
Slattengren and Field Supervisor C. H 
Ramstad will be the principal speakers 


} 


golf 








And Now— 


Monthly Premiums! 


 — profiting by 
the exceptional money-making opportuni- 
ties of our Golden Rule Contract, now 
may place Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well:as those on the Annual, Semi-annual 
or Quarterly basis. 


A Monthly Premium Depositing Plan 
is certain to be popular in times like these. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 














AS SEEN FROM NEW YORK 





QUICK THINKING DONE 


A life agent had to do some quick 
thinking the other day when a widow 
who was receiving from his company a 
large lump sum settlement on her late 
husband’s life asked about an annuity 
which might be bought with the pro- 
ceeds. She announced her age as 54 but 
the agent was certain that she was sev- 
eral years older at least. Determined to 
be tactful, he said: “I am glad there 
was no question about the settlement on 
your husband’s policy concerning his 
age. It is very awkward when it is 
shown the insured misstated his age 
when the policy was applied for. Ad- 
justments have to be made and the face 
value of the policy is reduced, some- 
times for a considerable amount. In 
this respect the situation is exactly the 
opposite of annuities. The older the age 
the larger the annuity paid under the 
contract. The younger the age the less 
amount of the annuity.” His prospective 
annuitant was silent for a moment and 
then said: “I will tell you in strict con- 
fidence I am 60 years old but you will 
not tell anyone, will you?” Of course 
the agent promised and the deal was 
closed. 

* 2 & 
HELPING OLDER AGENTS 


Although there are many good men 
available at present, the first function of 
a general agent should be to do every- 
thing possible to boost the production 
of his present corps of agents, in the 
opinion of Lawrence Simon, who re- 
cently succeeded T. R. Fell as general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual in 
New York City. 

While Mr. Simon has been a general 
agent only a short time, helping and di- 
recting agents has been no novelty to 
him for the last ten years, for his pres- 





By R. B. MITCHELL 





tige as a multi-million-dollar personal 
producer caused his advice to be eag- 
erly sought after by others in the 
agency. 

As Mr. Simon points out, if the get- 
eral agent concentrates too largely 0 
developing new men, the older men are 
likely to feel they are not getting the 
help and advice that they should be get- 
ting, and this dissatisfaction will quickly 
communicate itself to the new met, 
with bad results all around. On the 
other hand, if the existing group o 
agents is doing well and is highly 
pleased with their situation they are 4 
most certain to bring good new mep 
into the business. 

Mr. Simon believes that any agett 
capable of producing $400,000 to $500; 
000 a year can step his production 
to $750,000 and eventually to $1,000,000 
a year through a careful analysis of his 
problems and the right kind of help 
from his general agent. 


*x* * * 
BUSINESS INSURANCE LAPSE 


Lapsation of business insurance, whic? 
until a few months ago had shown 4 Pe 
sistency record far ahead of personal i 
surance, has been very heavy this sum 
mer, according to L. G, Simon of 
Equitable Life of New York, We 
known authority on business insuranct 
and life insurance trusts. 

However, Mr. Simon believes that 
less the present apparent upturn show’ 
prove to be premature large numbers ® 
these recently lapsed policies will be re 
stored in the fall. 

“Business houses, especially the large! 
ones, have more in the way 0! resem 
than the average individual, so natura!’ 
they are able to keep up their prem 
at a time when individuals are force bo 
let their insurance go,” said Mr. Simon 
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“This summer, however, seemed to mark 
the low point for many businesses, both 
large and medium-sized, and lapses have 
been very heavy. When I talked on the 
comparative persistency of business and 
personal insurance at a C. L. U. meeting 
last spring there was a big margin in 
favor of business insurance, but that 
isn’t so any longer.” 

The whole question of restoring, as 

against replacing, lapsed insurance 
whether business or personal, is one of 
the greatest problems confronting the 
companies, and it will reach its peak this 
fall, if the upturn continues, Mr. Simon 
believes. Much will depend on the hon- 
esty of the agent faced with the choice 
of rewriting a lapsed policy or restoring 
it. 
The companies, with their anti-twist- 
ing agreement, have the key to the situa- 
tion, Mr. Simon feels, and by sufficient 
strictness can curb the epidemic of twist- 
ing that is practically certain to result 
when the upturn comes and when those 
who have been forced to drop their in- 
surance come into the market again. 

“The inter-company agreement,” he 
said, “has been doing a great deal to 
check twisting and it can do more and 
more as it gets a line on the type of 
business an agent is doing. Sometimes 
it is hard to say whether a given case 
is an actual twist or not, but an agent 
whose cases come under suspicion soon 
gets a bad name and finds that com- 
panies are not anxious to take his busi- 
ness, and on one pretext or another are 
likely to cut down the amount they will 
issue on his cases.” 

a 
ORDER IS REVERSED 


The New York court of appeals has 
reversed an order of the appellate divi- 
sion, first department, directing a life 
company to turn over to the plaintiff 
as receiver in sequestration proceedings 
the cash surrender or loan values on 
paid up policies issued to the defendants, 
in Rosenberg vs. Rosenberg and the 
Equitable Life of New York et al. The 
court held that the company was en- 
titled to a jury trial on its contention 
that because the policies were paid up 
they did not have cash surrender or 
loan value. The plaintiff had been ap- 
pointed receiver for the personal prop- 
erty of the defendant in sequestration 
proceedings to enforce the payment of 





alimony. She moved in the separation 
action for an order directing Equitable, 
not a party to the action, to turn over 
to her the cash surrender and loan 
values of three paid up life policies. The 
order was made and affirmed by the ap- 
pellate division. The company denied 
that the policies had any such value 
because such value is payable only upon 
default in payment of premiums or on 
lapse. 

Inasmuch as the company denied lia- 
bility, the court held that the matter 
could not be settled upon a motion but 
only in an action in which the insur- 
ance company would be entitled to a 
jury trial. By way of dictum, however, 
the court indicated that the contention 
of the company was meritorious. 

“The terms of the policies, as we read 
them,” said the court, “indicate that the 
position taken by the Equitable is not 
without merit; and that as to these paid- 
up policies there is no cash surrender 
value or loan value payable to the in- 
sured as a matter of right, there being 
no default in the payment of premiums 
or a lapse of the policies. It may be 
that the company has an option upon 
the surrender of the policies to cancel 
them, upon payment of certain sched- 
uled amounts; in other words, buy the 
policies, but there has been no attempt 
to surrender these policies. 

x *k x 
MIGHT BE OF BENEFIT 

A great deal of good with very little 
chance for harm would probably re- 
sult from the materialization of the pro- 
posed super-farm board backed by the 
$3,800,000,000 lending power of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, life 
company farm loan men feel. 

They feel that such a step should 
hasten the improvement in the farm sit- 
uation that otherwise would not be real- 
ized for another six months. Among 
the factors contributing to this favor- 
able view are the prospective short 
crops in wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and 
the fact that farm commodity prices 
are expected to go no lower than at 
present. 

So much, however, may depend on 
conditions abroad which are quite be- 
yond the powers of even a program of 
the size of the proposed plan that farm 
loan officials are not inclined to be over- 
optimistic. 








As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





WOOD AGENCY IS AHEAD 


_The Freeman J. Wood agency of the 
National Life, U. S. A., in Chicago had 
a good production record in the first six 
months this year as compared with the 
ccrresponding period last year. Paid for 
business was over 11 percent ahead. Mr. 
Wood has been associated with the com- 
pany 11 years, during the last two years 
as one of the agency managers in Chi- 
cago. He now has 16 full time pro- 
ducers. He recently moved into com- 
modious quarters in the home office 
building, 29 South La Salle street. 
*x * 


* 
PATTERSON AGENCY OUTING 


The A. E, Patterson general agency 
of the Penn Mutual in Chicago held its 
annual field day at the Columbian coun- 
try club, near Wheeling, Ill. Golf, ten- 
nis and swimming were followed by a 
dinner and award of prizes. Mr. Pat- 
terson spoke stressing the fine spirit of 
cheerfulness, cooperation and loyalty 
among his agents. : 

ee 6 
ZISCHKE BACK ON JOB 


H. A. Zischke, manager for the Union 
Central in Chicago, spent his vacation 
— his family at a lake near Port- 
— , Ore., having to build a fire every 
; ning while in Chicago the tempera- 
ure ran up to 104 degrees. The agency 
— recorded its second million dollar 
month this year after a long period of 
comparatively low production and staff 
- ale is high. Applications in July 

aled $632,293 and paid for $648,508. 





Gain in seven months over the same 
period last year is $1,350,000. The 
“Agency Bulletin” published by the 
home office comments, “The record of 
the Zischke agency is one that is an 
inspiration to the entire field force. Ac- 
complished in the midst of continued ad- 
verse conditions in Chicago, it takes a 
high place in production annals of the 
company.” 
*x* * * 
JOHN HANCOCK WELL AHEAD 


The W. M. Houze general agency of 
the John Hancock in Chicago has made 
an unusually fine record throughout the 
depression. Paid for business in the 
first seven months this year is approx- 
imately 32 percent ahead of the same 
period last year, which in itself was a 
7 percent increase over the correspond- 


ing period in 1930. 
* * * 


COMMAND IMMEDIATE ACTION 


A Chicago general agent in com- 
menting on life insurance selling states 
that in his opinion too much attention 
has been given to life insurance as an 
investment. In his opinion a life insur- 
ance salesman must strike a line where 
he will command immediate action. This 
general agent says: 

“When a prospect is solicited along 
investment lines he is impressed with 
the security of life insurance and its 
moderate returns. However, there is a 
gambling instinct in almost everyone 
and a person is out for bigger money 
than life insurance can offer. He real- 
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“THE WHISPERING CHORUS” 


FAMOUS play of the above name was presented 
fifteen years ago. 
effect of malicious gossip—homes and persons ruined by 
the poisoned pen and the poisoned tongue. 


The life insurance companies, which are successfully 
withstanding the present business stringency with strength 
and courage, have, with few exceptions, been the victims 
lately of “The Whispering Chorus." 
sincere regret with everyone worthwhile in the business. 


Desperate and unscrupulous salesmen, unable to sell 
insurance on its merits, even with the help of the bene- 
ficial advertising the institution has been receiving, make 
a last ditch effort to get their business by knockin 
peting companies. 
ing Chorus”; Knights of the Poisoned Tongue. 


Life insurance companies do business under stringent 


insurance laws and under the watchful eyes of their legal 
guardians, the insurance commissioners of the various 


Do what you can to still the malicious gossips. 


serpent with a poisoned tongue approaches you, step 
on it. 
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he Road Ahead 


The success ahead of a life insurance 
salesman depends upon five definite 


things— 


Himself 

His field 

His policy contracts 
His contract 


His company 


All of these are equally important. If all are 
good, success can be predetermined. 


To the man who possesses the right quali- 
fications, we will supply the other requisites of 
the right field, the right policies, the right con- 
tract, with the right Company. 





Home Office 


@For information address: 


A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD | 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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A Life-Underwriter’s Creed 


: “J Believe In Life Insurance: and so, I will teach 

¢ and preach its virtue as the Guardian of the widow 
and orphan and as the Trustee of man’s savings against 
days of need and distress. 


“I Believe In Life Insurance: and so, I believe 
in my own Company — in its honesty, honor, justice 
and strength; and I will help to make its ‘light so 
shine before men that they may see its good works’. 


“I Believe In Life Insurance: and so, I believe in 
all Life Insurance Companies whose patrons I meet 
as I go about my work; and I will do my utmost to 
strengthen the faith of any such patron who may be 
faltering in his belief either in Life Insurance or in 
the Life Insurance Company then serving him. 





“All This I Believe: and, strong in this belief, 
I will uphold the great Institution of Life Insurance, 
and my own Company, and all other Life Insurance 
Companies; and I will defend them, each and all, 
against any one who, through idle speech or ill design, 
would injure or destroy them.” 





U. S. BRANDT 
PRESIDENT 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Co.tumBus, OHIO 
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izes that no great amount is lost if he 
defers action on an investment policy 
for some time. As he reviews the sit- 
uation, he appreciates the fact that his 
return will not be nearly as great as the 
allurements that are held before him 
with respect to a number of securities. 
Therefore, the life insurance man in his 
argument for investment policy does not 
have the hold that he does when life 
insurance is sold as protection. A life 
agent may back the hearse up to the 
door. The man sees the need for an 
immediate decision. If he delays a few 
days it may be too late. 
“Therefore the life insurance man has 
a powerful argument for immediate ac- 
tion so far as protection insurance is 
concerned. I believe that when we get 
cleared away far more people than ever 
are going to buy life insurance for pro- 
tection purposes. They realize the ne- 
cessity of putting aside a definite sum 
which cannot be touched and then they 
can speculate with the rest. We should 
not lose sight of the great function of 
life insurance, which after all is protec- 
tion. The investment part is more or 
less of a side show. In the big tent, 
are those that are buying insurance 
purely for protection.” 
* * 
HOPE QUICKENS IN CHICAGO 


Unusual activity in the stock market 
and reports from the Chicago area of 
many industries reopening or increasing 
personnel have had a strong effect in 
improving the morale of Chicago life 
insurance men. There is found optimism 
there now based on knowledge that the 
depression conditions can not prevail 
much longer, whereas ever since the 
stock crash of 1929 agents have been 
trying desperately to break even but 
fearing the worst. Although some agen- 
cies have shown substantial increases in 
July and so far in August, generally 
there is nothing concrete so far upon 
which to base this faith. Collections, 
however, are moving a little easier and 
the experience for some months of those 
few life insurance men who have pre- 
served their morale and continued to get 
good cash business, has demonstrated 
that most of the agents could do the 
same if they did not have a depression 
fixation. 

News of the closing last week of a 
$400,000 case in Chicago considerably 
lightened the tone there. For many 





months life insurance men in Chicago 
have been existing on small cases and 
this evidence that the larger cases can 
be written is expected to instill new 
hope. Incidentally, great difficulty js 
being experienced in placing this large 
line as it is on the life of a man who 
now has $1,000,000 and the companies 
are shying at it, although the applicant 
is said to be an excellent medical and 
financial risk. The man who wrote the 
business Tuesday was able to place but 
$50,000 of it after spending several 
hours on the telephone. 

*x* * * 


HAVILAND AGENCY CONFERENCE 


The F. H. Haviland agency of the 
Connecticut General in Chicago held a 
business and educational meeting at 
Wawasee, Ind., attended by 23 agents, 
Walker Mason, educational director, and 
G. C. Capen, assistant superintendent of 
agents, attended representing the home 
office. Mr. Mason discussed “Optional 
settlements and their use;” Mr. Capen, 
“Developing Plans of the Connecticut 
General.” The Haviland agency has 
made its quota for the seventh consecu- 
tive month this year, and stands 70 per- 
cent ahead of the seven-month period 
in 1931 on business and 38 percent ahead 
on premiums. 

. 2 = 
CHICAGO AGENCY 


The Pyramid Life general agency in 
Chicago, of which H. J. Goldfried was 
general agent and E. R. Deming asso- 
ciate general agent, is being closed. It 
has operated a little over two months. 
Mr. Goldfried is reported to have leit 
the city. Mr. Deming expects to an- 
nounce soon his appointment as gen- 
eral agent for another company. It is 
not known whether the Pyramid will 
seek another connection in Chicago in 
order to continue the agency. 

s £2 


Is CLOSED 


SOME LOANS BEING PAID 


Some general agencies in Chicago re- 
port that much to their surprise many 
people who have taken loans on_ their 
policies are paying them back. When 
these are traced it is found that these 
people have hoarded their money, keep- 
ing it in a safe deposit box or in banks. 
They feel that the life companies are 
safer than these depositories and hence 
are paying off the mortgage on their 
policies. 








* ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIELD 





New Non-Cancellable Policy 


Income Indemnity Issues a Life Benefit 
Form to Replace the Old 
Disability Coverage 


The Income Indemnity of Boston has 
announced a non-cancellable life indem- 
nity policy prepared for the special pur- 
pose of replacing the disability coverage 
which has been discontinued by so many 
of the life companies. The policy is re- 
newable to age 60, is strictly non-cancel- 
lable and is issued with a 30, 60 or 90 
day waiting period. It provides for life 
indemnity, irrespective of confinement 
and includes partial indemnity payable 
for six months during any one period of 
disability under either accident or sick- 
ness disability. Hospital benefit or 
nurses’ fees up to one-half of the 
monthly indemnity is payable from the 
first day for not beyond three months. 
Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, as re- 
sult either, of accident or illness is ac- 
cepted as evidence of permanent disabil- 
ity and the indemnity is payment on 
the basis of total disability for life. If 
disability extends beyond 90 days pre- 
mium payment is waived. 

The policy is incontestable two years 
after date of issue, is issued up to age 
55 where medical examination is satis- 
factorily passed, at premiums based upon 
age of issue and paid on the level basis 
after that. All causes of disability are 
included in the coverage. 





Field for Group Disability 


Life Companies’ Action Should Give 
Greater Opportunity for Accident 
and Health 


With the life companies eliminating 
the total and permanent disability cov- 
erage provision in their group policies 
on Sept. 1, there will be a greater op- 
portunity for accident and health cov- 
erage on the group plan written in sep 
arate contracts. Very frequently an em- 
ployer would take a group life policy 
and then feel that inasmuch as the total 
and permanent disability clause was 
cluded there would be no need of se? 
arate disability coverage. Now undoubt- 
edly more comprehensive group ¢> 
ability plans will be secured along with 
life insurance. It seems very desirable 
in the group business to have group life 
health and accident at hand. The Zurich 
is the only purely multiple line casualty 
company writing group disability to = 
extent, it having a pact with the 90 
Life of Montreal, for the life end. Other 
companies writing full coverage group 
are the Travelers, Aetna Life, John Han 
cock Mutual, Metropolitan Life, Prete 
tial, Equitable Life of New York, 4 
tional Life & Accident, Missouri State 
Connecticut General. There are a 0Um 
ber of companies writing smaller bus! 
ness. 

Keep your name in the public eye with 
National Underwriter Calendars. 
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PACIFIC COAST AND MOUNTAIN 





Senieews Life Men at Denver 





President Nollen and Others From 
Home Office Meet With Agents 


From Ten States 





DENVER, Aug. 11.—President G. S. 
Nollen and several officers of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa attended a regional 
meeting here Monday and Tuesday. W. 
A. Scroggs, Colorado agency manager, 
assisted with arrangements for the con- 
yention which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, North and South Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Minnesota. The officials accompanying 
President Nollen were: Jaeger, 
vice-president and director of agencies; 
P. W. Root, assistant agency superin- 
tendent; L. N. Paquin, assistant agency 
superintendent; Dr. Ross Houston, med- 
ical director; B. N. Mills, secretary; J. 
M. Grimes, Jr., assistant advertising 
manager: E. McConney, actuary. 





Huebner in San Francisco 


Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who is also educational 
adviser for the Massachusetts Mutual 





Life, will address a joint meeting of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, the San Francisco chamber of 
commerce and commercial club on “In- 
surance as an Economic Solution of 
Business Depression,” Aug. 15. He will 
also address all the northern California 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual the 
same day. 


Can Incorporate a Mutual 


Although there is no statute in Wash- 
ington state authorizing the formation 
of a mutual life company, a mutual com- 
pany may be incorporated with the ob- 
ject of writing health, accident and life 
provided it does not seek to write life 
insurance until qualified to do so, ac- 
cording to the attorney general. It was 
explained that a mutual can be author- 
ized to write health and accident and 
later it may qualify to do a life business 
on furnishing additional assets. 


Larger Offices for Acacia 


DENVER, Aug. 11.—Change in the 
underwriting plans of the Acacia Life 
has necessitated the removal of the Colo- 
rado department, A. N. Meyer, manager, 
to larger offices at 924 Gas & Electric 
building. 








GENERAL AGENCY NEWS 





Honor Veteran General Agent 


D. T. Hiser, With Midland Mutual 25 
Years, Has Produced $5,000,000 
Personally 





An all-day party was given last Satur- 
day at the Snow Hill Country Club near 
Wilmington, O., by the Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, in honor of Daniel T. 
Hiser of Greenfield, who has been a 
general agent of the company for 25 
years. He works under the general 
agency of Tice & Jegers, Columbus, and 
has personally produced $5,000,000 in 
paid for business, in addition to super- 
vising agents in three counties. Seventy 
were present, including J. A. Hawkins, 
manager of agencies; J. G. Monroe, su- 
perintendent of agencies; E. P. Tice, H. 
P. Jeffers, Dr. A. R. Stone, medical di- 
rectro; C. G. Barratt, assistant secretary, 
who has been with the company 25 
years; B. F. Carter and H. O. Tice, as- 
sistant managers Tice & Jeffers, and A. 
I. Dickerson of Newark, who also has 
been a general agent of the company for 
25 years. 

At the testimonial dinner, E. P. Tice 
paid Mr. Hiser a very high tribute and 
then presented him a 25-year pearl serv- 
ice button, Mr. Hiser making a fitting 
response. Thurman Miller of Wilming- 
ton, newspaper editor and humorist, 
made the principal address. He and 
Mr. Hiser are boyhood friends, having 
een born within a few miles of each 
other. Mr. Miller is one of the leading 
policyholders of the Midland Mutual, 
the insurance having been placed 
through Mr. Hiser’s agency. Mr. Carter 
- nal as master of ceremonies. Mr. 

ice is the dean of the Midland Mutual 
Organization, having written the first 
Policy more than 26 years ago. 


Larson Conducts Sales School 


e special course in life insurance 
. ‘smanship at Madison, Wis., for 
> on and managers in Wisconsin of 
oA rowel Life of Iowa, conducted by 

por anager A. C. Larson, assisted by 
ot Wn Manager Ralph E. Larson 
aaa 3 ;  Suerune, sales counsel, em- 
ta ma that the preparation, planning 
whe ing which has put life insurance 
an . igh economic value and status 
W has are just as effective today as 





in 1929 and before. However, intelli- 
gence and concentration of effort on the 
part of the life underwriter now, far 
more than formerly, is the measure of 
producing-success. 


Large Metropolitan Meeting 

Over 250 agents and employes of the 
Metropolitan Life attended a banquet at 
New London, Conn., at which William 
Hawks, Bridgeport manager, was chair- 
man. Among the guests of honor was 
William F. Shepherd, New England 
superintendent of agencies, while the 
principal speaker was Harry Kay of 
Boston, who discussed “Deeds Stop with 
Intentions.” 








Southern States 
Local News 


Standard Life Men Meet in 
Jackson for Sales Congress 




















JACKSON, MISS., Aug. 11.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Standard Life in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee held a sales con- 
gress here last week. Among the promi- 
nent guest speakers were Col. E. J. Mc- 
Cormack, special representative Colum- 
bian Mutual Life of Memphis, Mrs. 
McCormack, and Burke Baker, presi- 
dent Seaboard Life. 

Thomas E. Hand, executive vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the opening session. 
This sales congress was in lieu of the 
annual convention which had been 
scheduled for Biloxi. 


Eaton Wins President’s Cup 


The John G. Eaton general agency at 
Fort Worth, Tex., has won the Missouri 
State Life president's cup No. 2 for the 
best increase in paid-for premiums the 
second quarter of this year. The cup 
was formerly held by the Portland, Ore., 
branch office. 


Cox Heads New Danville Group 


The Danville (Va.) Life Underwriters’ 
Association has been organized. The 


following were elected officers: C. G. 
Cox, president; Walter P. Tudor, vice- 
president; D. O. Bryant, secretary. 





SOMETHING NEW ruar JS NEW 
IN LIFE INSURANCE 


A Dollar’s worth for Dollar 

regardless of kind of policy oureines 
A $1,000.00 Endowment Policy, any age at issue, guarantees 
$1,961.54 plus Dividends in event policy becomes a claim the year 
it matures. 

Our Twenty Payment most remarkable policy of all—too much 
to write about in this advertisement. 

We have Ordinary with and without Cash accumulation. With- 
out cash value it furnishes Pure Protection Life insurance at non- 
participating rates but on a participating basis—it is estimated 
dividends will amount to 50% within a few years, based on actual 
experience past five years. 

Juvenile Policies—Ordinary, Twenty Payment and Endow- 
ment from birth, with all the fine features of our Adult Policies. 

Many other forms of Policies equally attractive. 

Operating in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Missouri 


NTERSTATE RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Ten East Pearson Street : : : Chicago 














THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protec- 
tion. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinar 
plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. The Home Life sales-kut 
man : whole family of potential policyholders back of every 

oor-bell. 


i. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
oD 








OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(INTERESTED IN REPLIES FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND 




















lll Il 
SERVICE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Exceedingly liberal contracts are 
offered to reputable and responsi- 
ble agents. An unusual agency 
proposition is extended in districts 
where the company is not now 
represented. 
For information write 
B. R. BAYS, President 
JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Home Office: LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
il il 
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PROSPERITY 
FOR ALL 


There was a king of 
France whose chief de- 
sire was that every 
subject should be able 
to afford a “chicken 
in the pot” on Sun- 
days. That wish 
finds its counterpart 
today in the desire 
of this Company 
for each of its 
field men to have 
all the prosper- 
ity to which 
conscientious 
service en- 
titles him. 


Common- 
wealth’s 
wish for your 
prosperity 
finds its culmi- 
nation in the 
actual efforts of 
the Home Office 
to help agents sell 
more life insurance. 
Commonwealth Cor- 
dial Cooperation 
helps agents to a bet- 
ter understanding of 
their problems and how 
to handle them. 
Satisfied customers, 
money-making agents 
—that is the Common- 
wealth idea of true 
prosperity. 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


LOUISVILLE KY 











Increase in Rejections Is 


Problem to General Agent 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


produces nothing for the general agent 
of the company which has rejected the 
line. That general agent may even 
help his agent get the line placed else- 
where. 

The problem of the home office un- 
derwriting department is difficult. Men 
in high places are being toppled every 
day including men in what have been 
regarded as established businesses, as 
well as in speculative enterprises. <A 
salary of $100,000 today may be $20,000 
tomorrow and there is no telling 
whether the $20,000 level will be tem- 
porary or permanent. 

There is no let up in suicides and the 
type of man who has taken his life has 
been so surprising that, no matter what 
evidence a producer and general agent 
may muster as to the character of an 
applicant, the home office underwriter 
has at hand records of men just as 
highly regarded who have committed 
suicide. 


Advice to Fraternals Given 
by Actuary Wendell P. Coler 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Mr. Coler said one characteristic of 
fraternal administration not entirely 
absent from the old line field is the 
satisfaction which supervisory officials 
in the home office find because of mere 
activity in the field which does not re- 
sult in much real progress. He con- 
siders this a serious situation which 
eventually must be corrected, just as 
the matter of inadequate fraternal rates 
became pressing. 

He said it may be perhaps due to 
ignorance as to persistency of the busi- 
ness written and also to the desire of 
field managers to camouflage and ap- 
pear to be making real progress. He 
said many premiums charged by some 
fraternal societies are inadequate, in that 
although they are adequate to pay all 
claims they are not sufficient to over- 
come lack of persistency. 


Analysis Is Essential 


He urged as of the utmost impor- 
tance the tabulation of business in force 
as the result of activities of a given 
agent, showing number of members, 
number of policies, amount of insurance, 
amount of premiums and premiums col- 
lected in cash. 

Other studies which he said might be 
desirable to include are: 

1. If different methods of compensa- 
tion are employed in the field, compara- 
tive studies should be made of the pro- 
duction and persistency under the dif- 
ferent contracts. 

2. Some societies may desire to class- 
ify their business by occupations, for 
fear that certain jurisdictions are con- 





tributing larger proportions of under- 
average lives. 

3. If there is a space on the appli- 
cation wherein the applicant may re- 
quest the automatic premium loan fea- 
ture, it is well to include a space on 
the punched card to record whether or 
not this feature is requested. 

4. Such facts as whether or not a 
contingent beneficiary is named, whether 
or not the application in question is on 
the life of an old policyholder or mem- 
ber, whether or not an instalment set- 
tlement is requested by the applicant to 
be applicable at the maturity of the con- 
tract, should be tabulated. 

5. If the society issues its certificates 
and gives some time for the applicant to 
accept them and pay for them, a record 
of the number of days before report 
of acceptance is made, is useful. 

6. It is possible to designate whether 
a regular or alternate medical examiner 
was employed. 


Three New Annuities Issued 


Massachusetts Mutual Announces Single 
Premium Forms Including Interest- 
ing Stipulated Payment Form 


Three new single premium annuities 
are being issued by the Massachusetts 
Mutual. A single premium temporary 
life annuity guarantees an income to the 
annuitant for a temporary period only, 
the income to cease in any event at the 
end of the period or upon the annui- 
tant’s prior death. This contract will be 
issued for periods ranging from 7 to 20 
years. 

Another contract with stipulated pay- 
ments provides that in event of death 
before a stipulated number of payments 
have been received by the annuitant the 
income will be continued to a named 
beneficiary until such payments are 
completed. If unpaid proceeds at death 
amount to $1,000 or more they may be 
left on options “B” or “C” instead of 
the original basis but will not be paid 
in one sum except to administrators of 
the estate. Stipulated periods of 10, 15 
or 20 years may be selected by the an- 
nuitant. 

The other form is a straight cash re- 
fund annuity refunding the unpaid bal- 
ance of purchase price in one sum at 
death of the annuitant. 

The rates on the new form for $100 
annual income on male lives follow: 


Stipulated Payments With 
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The Lincoln National life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 














ACTUARIES | 


CALIFORNIA 


EE 
COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 N. La Salle St. 
Telephone State 7398 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 
Consulting Actuaries 
128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
Life Insurance Accountants 
Statisticians 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

Asther “A 1 and Accsountipa fer a Life 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Busines 
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INDIANA 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis, Omaha, Kansas Cay 
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HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 

307 Peoples Bank Building 

INDIANAPOLIS, ENDIANA | 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
615 Trust Co. Bldg., Jefferson City, 


800 Security Building, Kansas City 














NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
500 Fifth Avenue New York Gy 
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Every Day Questions Asked in 
Regard to Federal Tax Laws and 
Their Application to Insurance 


The Mutual Life of New York has 
gotten out a series of 20 questions with 
regard to federal tax laws which cover 
the ground remarkably well and_ will 
give information to agents who desire 
to have a working knowledge of the 
subject. “Points” of the Mutual Life 
says: ea 

“We here list 20 frequently-occurring 
questions in regard to federal tax laws 
(both income and inheritance) arising 
in connection with life insurance and 
answers to them based upon the latest 
information as to rulings and laws in 
our files at the time of printing. An 
asterick preceding question or answer 
indicates that the 1932 act has effected 
a change in the provisions governing 
the matter to which the question and/or 
answer relate. : 

“Estates are taxable by the federal 
government under Sections 300-321 of 
the revenue act of 1926 as modified by 
the revenue acts of 1928 and 1932. 
Salesmen should not confuse the federal 
estate tax (often referred to as the fed- 
eral inheritance tax) with the federal 
income tax. Our answers are based 
upon the latest information we have in 
the matters, but they are personal opin- 
ions only.” 

ot 

Q. 1. How much of a resident’s es- 
tate is exempt from federal estate tax? 

*Ans. $100,000 under the revenue act 
of 1926, and $50,000 for computation of 
the additional estate tax under the reve- 
nue act of 1932. This personal exemp- 
tion applies to residents of the United 
States. A credit up to 80 percent of 
the amount of federal estate tax is al- 
lowed under the 1926 act for estate and 
inheritance taxes paid to the several 
states, but no such credit is allowed 
against the “additional” tax under the 
1932 act. 

Q. 2. How much life insurance is ex- 
empt from federal estate tax? 

Ans. $40,000, if receivable by a bene- 
ficiary other than insured’s_ estate. 
Under present rulings insurance receiv- 
able by a beneficiary when all the pre- 








miums have been actually paid by the 
beneficiary from his own funds; also, all 
insurance receivable by beneficiaries, re- 
gardless of who paid the premiums, 
when the insured has not retained any 
of the legal incidents of ownership. 


* * * 


*Q. 3. If a man leaves a gross estate 
of $100,000 of which $40,000 is life in- 
surance payable to a designated bene- 
ficiary and $60,000 is cash, is $10,000 
all that is subject to federal estate tax? 

*Ans. Yes, because to the sum of 
$60,000 cash (no taxable insurance) is 
applied the personal exemption of $50,- 
000, leaving a net taxable estate of 
$10,000. 

Q. 4. (a) Can more than $40,000 of 
life insurance be made exempt from 
federal estate tax? 

(b) Can existing insurance be made 
exempt? 

*Ans. (a) Yes, under present federal 
estate tax regulations 70, Article 25, the 
proceeds will not be included in the in- 
sured’s estate if the premiums were in 
fact paid by the beneficiary from his 
own funds and not directly or indirectly 
by the insured. Where only a portion 
of the premiums were paid by the bene- 
ficiary only a proportionate part of the 
proceeds will be exempt. 

(b) All life insurance absolutely as- 
signed by insured for a valuable and 
fair consideration (no right therein re- 
tained by insured) upon which absolute 
assignee or beneficiary pays from his 
own money all premiums becoming due 
after the assignment, is exempt from 
federal estate tax as to that propor- 
tion of the proceeds paid for by the 
assignee. 

The United States court of claims 
has held (May, 1929) a policy abso- 
lutely assigned for “value received” was 
not part of insured’s gross estate. 

When a policy has been assigned for 
a valuable consideration the excess of 
the proceeds over the sum of such con- 
sideration and premiums subsequently 
paid by the assignee will be the subject 
to federal income tax, either on ma- 








turity of the policy or on the death of 
the insured. 

(c) Under Article 27 of present fed- 
eral estate tax regulations 70, insurance 
will not be considered in computing the 
gross estate where the insured has di- 
vested himself of all the legal incidents 


of ownership in the insurance. Policy- 
holders divesting themselves after June 
6, 1932, of such legal control in exist- 
ing insurance will have to consider the 
possible application of the 1932 gift tax 
to the transaction. 


* * * 


Q. 5. Are annuities taxable? 

Ans. When the annuitant has received 
under the annuity contract a sum equal 
to the sum paid therefor, the income 
thereafter received is taxable under fed- 
eral law as income in the year received. 

Q. 6. Is the income receivable under 
optional settlement No. 1 in our policies 
subject to federal income tax? 

Ans. Yes, whether the payee has or 
has not the right to elect payment in 
one sum. 

Q. 7. Is the interest factor included 
with payments under optional settle- 
ments Nos. 2, 3 and 4 subject to federal 
income tax? 

Ans. Any interest earned or credited, 
subsequent to the death of the insured, 
on the principal sum payable at death 
is subject to tax. 

Q. 8. Are the premiums paid by a 
corporation on a policy on the life of 
a guarantor of a debt to the corpora- 
tion chargeable as a business expense 
in the corporation’s income tax return? 

*Ans. Allowed by a ruling under a 
prior revenue act; allowance doubtful 
under subsequent revenue acts and de- 
cisions. 

Q. 9. Is policy loan interest deduct- 
ible under the federal income tax law? 

Ans. Yes, as interest on indebtedness. 


* * * 


Q. 10. If a creditor to whom a pol- 
icy is assigned as security pays pre- 
miums on the assigned policy in order 
to protect himself, are such premiums 
deductible as a business expense under 
the federal income tax law? 

Ans. No. They are now considered 
additional advances to the debtor which 
increase the amount of debt. 

Q. 11. Are the premiums paid by a 
corporation on a policy upon the life of 
an officer in which the corporation is 
not a beneficiary in any sense deductible 








by the corporation as business expense 
under the federal income tax law? 

Ans. Yes, they may be, but the pre- 
miums are probably taxable income to 
the officer so insured, except in the case 
of group insurance. 

Q. 12. Are premiums paid by a part- 
ner for life insurance on the life of his 
partner deductible as a business ex- 
pense under the federal income tax 
law? 

Ans. No. 

Q. 13. Are premiums paid by a cor- 
poration upon a policy insuring the life 
of an officer of the corporation for the 
purpose of protecting the corporation 
from loss in case of such officer's death 
Name under the federal income tax 
aw! 

Ans. No, but the proceeds of the pol- 
icy when paid as a death claim are 
exempt from federal income tax if the 
corporation is not a transferee of the 
policy for value. 


* * * 


Q. 14. May premiums be deducted 
when paid for life insurance in which 
the beneficiary is a charitable organiza- 
tion and exempt from taxation because 
of its character? 

Ans. Yes, if the insured has not re- 
served the right to change such bene- 
ficiary and if the sum of the annual 
premiums plus’ other allowable charit- 
able contributions, does not exceed 15 
percent of the taxpayer's net income. 

Q. 15. Can any type of monthly in- 
come policy be so arranged that the 
entire income to the beneficiary be made 
exempt from federal taxation? 

Ans. An agreement may be made pro- 
viding, without-reservation, for income 
on death of insured, beneficiary having 
no right to commute instalments or to 
withdraw principal fund, and only the 
interest earned or credited on the 
amount of proceeds payable at death 
will be subject to federal income tax. 
(See remarks concerning gift tax under 
No. 19.) 

Q. 16. Who pays the income tax on 
(a) revocable trust income distributed 
to beneficiary—donor, trustee, or bene- 
ficiary; on (b) irrevocable trust income 
distributed? 

Which of these types of trust is tax- 
able as inheritance upon death of the 
donor? 

Ans. (a) Income of that part of trust 
subject to revocation in taxable year is 
taxable to donor. (b) Beneficiary is 





Character-- 


public. 











The attitude of the insuring public toward the life insurance business and life insurance companies depends almost 
wholly upon the character and the behavior of those whose privilege it is to represent the companies before the 


No agent should attempt to induce an individual who is already insured—whether with his own company, or some 
other company, or the Government—to give up any policy he may have, in favor of another with his company. No 
verbal or written statements attacking other companies, their policies, or their agents, should be made; 
coverage to be presented should rest solely upon supreme need—not upon commission to be earned, 


Honesty, straightforward sales methods, strict adherence to promises, conscientious and intelligent service, good char- 
acter, industry, loyalty to self, client, and company—all these are the requisites that go to make up the desirable agent 
and that are essential to the preservation of the good name of the institution of life insurance. 
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$1,000 to $1,600 


Ordinary Life Insurance at An 
Average Cost GUARANTEED 
OF ONLY $14.00 per $1,000 


Of course issued in larger amounts 
ALL PREMIUMS 
RETURNED 
in addition to face of policy 
in event death before age 60 


FULL FACE THEREAFTER 
AND PREMIUM REDUCED 20% 


Original cost, age thirty, $21.40 
per $1,000 to age 59; $17.19 
per $1,000 thereafter 
Write for Sample and Particulars 
This is one of Ki a contracts 


Federal Union Life 


FRANK M. PETERS, President 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








The New Insurance Calendar 
is ready . . twelve sheets . . twelve 
different sales pictures . . your 
mame and advertisement at the top 
of every sheet. Send 10c for sample 


to 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
A-1946 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











taxed on income he receives from irre- 
vocable trust. 

That part of the trust estate subject 
to revocation by decedent at date of 
his death. 

*¢ 6 

Q. 17. Are dividends on paid-up poli- 
cies subject to federal income tax? 

Ans. No, unless when added to 
amounts already received under the con- 
tract they exceed the aggregate amount 
of all premiums paid to date, then the 
excess must be included in gross in- 
come. 

Q. 18. Are dividends left with com- 
pamy to purchase dividend additions 
taxable under federal income tax law? 

Ans. Only to extent stated in reply 
to Question 17. 

Q. 19. Will the 1932 gift tax affect 
life insurance and annuities? 

Ans. Gift tax regulations have not 
yet been promulgated. The statue is 
comprehensive and the government has 





indicated that the law will be construed 
as applying to some transfers of life 
insurance policies, without indicating 
whether the premiums, the cash value 
or something else will be considered the 
basis of taxation. Annuities purchased 
for the absolute benefit of another would 
seem to be taxable gifts. 

Q. 20. What is the scope of the gift 
tax? 

Ans. An annual, cumulative, graded 
tax ranging from 3% of 1 percent to 
33% percent on gifts made within the 
taxable year in excess of $5,000 to any 
one person. There is an exemption of 
$50,000. The $5,000 exemption is avail- 
able each year against total gifts within 
year to each donee; the $50,000 exemp- 
tion is good only once, and may be 
used in such amounts as desired until 
exhausted. Credit is given against the 
estate tax for amounts included in the 
gross estate on which a gift tax has 
been paid. 





Non-Can and Disability Differ 





NEW YORK, Aug. 11.—The big in- 
crease in non-cancellable accident and 
health business when many of the life 
companies decided to eliminate or dras- 
tically restrict the present disability 
clause will not bring about a less favor- 
able experience in the non-can field, 
according to company officials and 
agents. 

Non-can men point out that although 
the coverages are similar, there are sev- 
eral important differences between non- 
can accident and health insurance and 
supplementary disability as written by 
life companies. 

Stronger Underwriting Position 


The fact that the non-can company is 
not concerned whether a large life policy 
hinges on acceptance of the disability 
risk makes it easier to turn down risks 
strictly on their merits. Thus, desire for 
premium volume, either on the part of 
home office or field, can have little effect 
on underwriting judgment, for the pre- 
mium on even the largest case issued is 
small compared with that on a large line 
of life insurance. 

Those in the non-cancellable business 
point out that both moral and physical 
qualifications often must be interpreted 
on an entirely different basis for dis- 
ability underwriting than for life insur- 
ance. While the element of moral haz- 
ard may amount to only about 5 percent 
in issuing a life policy it is likely to be 
nearer 95 percent for disability. 

Greater Fraud Hazard 


Because of the vastly increased possi- 
bilities of fraud on disability claims as 
compared with life insurance, non-can 
underwriters feel that there is a large 
number of persons who would be good 
life insurance risks but would be unin- 
surable for disabilitv at any premium. 

On the medical side, requirements are 
often quite different from life insurance 
and sometimes just the opposite, as in 
the case of overweight and underweight 
at certain ages. It is frequently much 
more difficult to detect a condition 
which will result in a disabling illness 
than to unearth one which might result 








Peoria Life Men En Route 


J. H. Wilson of Peoria, IIl., vice- 
president of the Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters, and C. E. Thomp- 
son, secretary Peoria Life Underwriters 
Association for the last eight years, left 
this week for the National Life Under- 
writers Association convention at San 
Francisco, 

L. O. Schriver of Peoria, secretary of 
the National association, who has been 
in attendance at the Aetna Life agency 
convention at Mackinac Island, is on his 
way to San Francisco. 

R. E. Van Deusen of the Pacific Mu- 
tual and H. C. Portwood of the Bank- 
ers Life left Peoria some days ago by 
automobile for San Francisco. 





in an earlier than average death. 

The importance of the moral hazard 
element is one reason why a large part 
of the underwriting in the non-can line 
is done in the field at the agency office 
issuing the policy. Much responsibility 
is placed on these offices to guide the 
home office in its underwriting. 

Occupational classification of risks is 
an important item in the non-can field 
which has been getting more attention 
from disability underwriters of life com- 
panies. 


Central Life of Illinois Bid 
for Security Is Accepted 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


was one of the few who did not sell his 
stock when Mr. Johnson sold out to 
the New York-Hamburg Corporation. 
Mr. Benjamin seems to be the main 
factor in the intervening petition. He is 
said to have been interested in the Lake 
front industrial property at Waukegan, 
Ill., which was handled by the defunct 
Edwin Hult & Co., which is believed to 
have been an M. J. Dorsey enterprise. 
Much of the assets of the Northern 
States Life consist of mortgages on that 
Waukegan property. 

Each of the six bids for the Security 
Life, it is understood, proposed a 100 
percent lien. Under the approved plan, 
the Central Life would be allowed only 
the expense loading, excess interest and 
mortality savings to be applied toward 
reducing the lien. 

The reason for the court declining to 
allow details of the Central Life pro- 
posal to be released is the belief that 
publicity might provoke litigation of 
one sore or another by disgruntled per- 
sons and cause much delay in consum- 
mating the contract. 

Litigation has been started in Chicago 
which, if successful, may improve some- 
what the position of the Northern States 
and indirectly the position of the Secur- 
ity. Petition has been filed by the re- 
ceiver of Edwin Hult & Co. seeking the 
return of $250,000 alleged to have been 
paid by the organizers of Hult & Co. to 
Attorney John H. S. Lee and “one Hut- 
tig.” The petition asserts that Lee is 
soon to get a $500,000 fee from the 
British investors who are alleged to 
have been swindled by John (Jake the 
Barber) Factor. Lee made a motion to 
dismiss the intervening petition. If Lee 
should be forced to pay, it is believed 
the Northern States would benefit. 

Benjamin some years ago acquired 
control of about 31 acres of business 
property at Waukegan, the property be- 
ing occupied by old factory buildings, 
part of which is the old plant of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. He was 
financed by H. W. Huttig (undoubtedly 
the same man named by the receiver of 
Edwin Hult & Co.) Benjamin and Hut- 
tig had previously been interested in 





Florida land. This Waukegan property 
was the subject of litigation for several 
years, being successfully concluded by 
Benjamin, who was given clear title. 

At that time Benjamin stated he 
planned to turn the property over to 
Huttig for $250,000. 

Benjamin and his father, Franklig 
Benjamin, at one time operated the 
Guaranty Realty Co. and the Realty 
Owners Association. He was formerly 
president of the defunct American Ay. 
tomatic Products Co. In 1919 that con. 
cern was investigated by the govern. 
ment on the ground that there was a 
conspiracy to defraud the government, 
As a result of the publicity, Benjamig 
sued the Chicago “Herald & Examiner” 
and Chicago “Evening American” for 
$1,000,000. 

Huttig is from Muscatine, Ia. He is 
a promoter. He was once a director 
of the Consolidated Casualty. He was 
president of the Rose Hill Cemetery 
Company of Chicago, until a receiver 
was appointed. He was director of the 
defunct La Salle Street Trust & Say. 
ings Bank, was indicted with others 
charged with wrecking the bank, but 
was acquitted. 

Huttig at one time is said to have 
owned a 25 percent equity in the Manu 
facturer’s Terminal at Waukegan. 





LOANS WANTED 


To redeem buildings from fore- 
closure. Sale price 40% of bond 
issue. No brokers. 

Reply to Owner, W64, care The 
National Underwriter. 








Send for details of 
International Sales Club 


Much in opportunity and material. 
$3 a year. 


The Insurance R & R Service 
Indianapolis, Indiana E 
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The New and Original Answer 

to the Demand for Life Insur- 

ance with Disability Income 
Benefits 


Let Us Tell You About It 


4, 
THE PROVIDENT 


Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Established 1887 
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| The National Underwriter 


HELLO EVERYBODY! 


Welcome to the Golden Gate! 





The Pacific Northwest 


Invites Youl 


After the convention, you 
will thoroughly enjoy a trip 
north, which can be arranged 
at no additional railroad fare. 
See this cool, green land of 
glorious scenery. 


Welcome to the Pacific Coast! 


We join with our fellow Westerners in proffering 
to you the hospitality of this friendly land. We 
know that you are ‘regular folks” and we want you 
to feel at home and to enjoy your stay with us. 
While in the Bay District, feel free to use our two 
offices, 642 Commercial Union Building, San Fran- 
cisco; and 917 Central Bank Building, Oakland. It 
will be. a genuine pleasure for our representatives 


in these offices to extend any courtesy they can. 


Visit us! Please dol 


OREGON MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The only mutual life insurance company west of the Rockies” 


HOME OFFICE--PORTLAND, OREGON 


Greetings 


E Massachusetts Mutual sends felicitations and best 
wishes to the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


All who are interested in the progress of our nation 
should be deeply impressed by the achievements of the 
thousands of men and women whose intelligent work in 
the Field has aided in the building of greater and more use- 


ful life insurance companies. 


To carry forward the important work of creating finan- 
cial independence for the individual and those dependent 
upon him, your organization has attracted people of 
education and ability to its ranks. 


The traditions of your Association uphold that which is 
honorable, efficient, and progressive. Through coéperative 
efforts your members have had a good influence upon the 
business of life insurance throughout the country and we 
have every confidence that they will continue to be a 
powerful force for good. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ORGANIZED 1851 





There Is More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance Now in Force 
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‘THE MAN YOU CALL ON 
KNOWS THE WORTH OF 
LIFE INSURANCE GUARANTEES 





YY who have been in the Life Insurance business for many 
years, and who, throughout the last decade, constantly 
stressed the soundness of Life Insurance as an investment, 
can find profound satisfaction in the way the companies have 
met the recent extraordinary demands of policyholders. 

Many of these policyholders had been investors, but their 
dreams of quick wealth were long since shattered. In innum- 
erable cases the little reserve that they had accumulated was 
washed away in the after-flood of credit repayment. 

Now they realize that a permanent investment structure 
must rest upon guaranteed foundations such as only Life In- 
surance can give. When these people build up their invest- 
ments again, they will build solidly ! 

Take heart, for this market will broaden as times get bet- 
ter. Never were your obligations or your opportunities great- 
er than they are today, and yet they are but a prelude to a 
more glorious tomorrow! 


. * * * 


The management of the New England Mutual has adhered consistently to 
the strict Principles of Mutuality laid down by its Founders eighty-eight years 
ago. Hence the policyholders of this Company and their beneficiaries have al- 
ways enjoyed the finest type of Mutual Protection. 

New England Mutual contracts have been kept as simple as possible ; their 
interpretation liberal. Later increase in benefits has always been made retroactive. 

Sound underwriting, a conservative investment policy, and a progressive at- 
titude in agency development have made the New England Mutual outstand- 
ing in the Life Insurance Field. 





New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


One billion, three hundred millions of Life Insurance in force 


with the New England Mutual 











SECURITY 


‘Tue first object of a life insurance com- 
pany is safety ...so said the first presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit. Throughout 
the greater part of a century the Com- 
pany’s directors and its officers have 
been guided by that cardinal principle 
in the management of its affairs and in 
its method of operation. 

The Mutual Benefit is justly proud of 
its record of stewardship, for funds en- 
trusted to its care have been conserved 
and wisely increased. Neither war, nor 
plague nor panic has prevented the per- 
formance of its contracts. And in that 
constancy there is confidence that mem- 
bers of the Company will continue to find 
safety in Mutual Benefit protection. New 
policies being issued daily are contrac- 
tual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of 
Mutual Benefit security . . . the first law 
of a life insurance company is security. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, + * * NEW JERSEY 
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EAST goes WES’ 


W.. the speed of a dawn-to-dusk flight 


the greetings and good wishes of these 
General Agents of New York go to the 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


in convention at San Francisco 


Let us all keep the sun in the sky and forge ahead! 








YOU ARE ASSURED OF 
A WESTERN WELCOME 
IN THE EAST 

AT THE OFFICES OF 


CLIFFORD L. MeMILLEN 
General Agent 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City 


J. ELLIOTT HALL 


GENERAL AGENT 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


50 CHURCH STREET 


New York 














R. H. KEFFER 
GENERAL AGENT 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Life and Group Department 
100 WILLIAM STREET 


New York City 
Phone: BEekman 3-9000 
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RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life 
225 WEST 34th STREET 


New York 
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THE 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL MANAGER 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 

225 BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y. 


West Is West 
But East Is— 


ORGANIZED SERVICE 


The Keane-Patterson Agencies 


100 E. 42nd Street 
60 John Street 


225 W. 34th Street 
225 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
225 BROADWAY 


New York 














JULIAN 8S. MYRICK 
MANAGER 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Wadsworth Building 
57 WILLIAM STREET 


Tel. _ § 3662-3663-3664 
el. JOhn 4 Frere 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 











THE 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 
AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


Suite 1230 Chickering 4-2180 








THE FRASER AGENCY 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. FRASER 149 Broadway 
General Agent New York 


Tel. BArclay 7-9300 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
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The National Association 
of Life Underwriters 
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A Fine OLD 


Company for 
Ambitious 
YOUNG Men 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay WalterE. Webb — 


President Executive Vice-President 


29 South La Salle Street » Chicago 








Convention 
Visitors ~— 


A California company whose operations extend 

also into the home territories of most of you 
who are now enjoying San Francisco’s far-famed 
hospitality, the Pacific Mutual is especially happy 
to invite each and all of you to make your return 
journey by way of our state’s more southerly 
metropolis—Los Angeles; to linger there if you 
can; to visit our Home Office; and to let us assist 
in making the pleasure of your Southern California 
visit second only to the enjoyment of your con- 


vention program in San Francisco. 


Vv 


The Paeifie Mutual Life 
Insuranee Company 
of California 


(Founded 1868) 


HOME OFFICE IN LOS ANGELES 


Giant of the Pacific 
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oast Meeting Opens With Crowded Card 


Chicago Is Selected 
For 1933 Convention 





Executive Committee Acts After 
Hearing Rival Bid of 
Milwaukee 





SEPT. 27-29 DATES CHOSEN 


Action on Recasting Constitution and 
By-laws Is Postponed Until Next 
Year’s Meeting 


Convention Headquarters, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 16 


Decision was reached by the execu- 
tive committee of the National associa- 
tion Monday to hold the 1933 conven- 
tion in Chicago. Stiff competition for 
the event developed when A. A. Heald, 
general agent for the Provident Mutual 
in Milwaukee, put in a bid in behalf of 
his city, reporting that subscriptions 
totaling $5,000 had been pledged for 
entertainment, promising that Wiscon- 
sin would produce 500 new members for 
the National association, and contend- 
ing that a more business-like session 
could be held away from the attractions 
of the Chicago world’s fair, although the 
conventioneers could visit the fair either 
before or after the meeting. 

A. E. Patterson, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual, presented a warm and 
firm invitation from Chicago and after 
considerable bickering, Mr. Heald re- 
leased the invitation to Chicago. The 
1933 convention will probably be held 
Sept. 27-29, reservations having been 
tentatively made at the Stevens Hotel 
for those dates. 

Mr. Heald announced that Milwau- 
kee will put in a strong bid for the 1934 
convention, which is the international 
meeting, a point accessible to Canadians 
being desirable. 


Miami Puts in Bid for 

the 1935 Convention 

R. B. Walker of the New York Life, 
president of the Miami association, gave 
notice that his city wants the 1935 con- 
vention. E, R. Gray entered an invita- 
tion for Des Moines in 1934; Louisville 
asked for the 1935 convention and Okla- 
homa City for a convention at “some 
future date mutually satisfactory.” 

Action on recasting the constitution 
and by-laws of the National association 
was postponed until the 1933 meeting. 
0. Sam Cummings of Dallas, chairman 
of the organization structure committee, 
Was absent, and the report of that com- 
mittee was read by J. W. Clegg of 
Philadelphia. The report recalled that 
the tentative draft of the proposed new 
structure had been published in March 
and criticism and comment of local as- 
Sociations solicited. 

Although most of the officials who 
lave expressed themselves favor adop- 
tion of the new instrument, the commit- 
tee stated that objections to certain sec- 
tions raised by critics did not lend them- 
selves to reconciliation or agreement by 
correspondence. It was deemed unwise, 
according to the committee, to attempt 
ie Prepare a final draft without a meet- 
ng of the committee. Such a meeting 

fore the convention, it was felt would 

impracticable, so the recommenda- 








OPENS CONVENTION SESSIONS 




















ELBERT STORER, Indianapolis 
President of the National Association of Life Underwriters, who 
presided at the opening session of its annual convention in 
San Francisco. 


tion was made that final action be post- 
poned until next year. 

Franklin W. Ganse of Boston was not 
present but his report as chairman of 
the committee on codperation with trust 
officers was read to the executive com- 
mittee. The lines of codperation between 
life underwriters and trust officers are 
holding well, according to Mr. Ganse, 
although there has been a considerable 
let down in the volume of new business 
placed in trust. 

An entire session of the trust confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation in New York last February was 
devoted to consideration of life insur- 
ance trusts. He urged agents interested 
in the subject to attend these trust con- 
ferences. Leslie G. McDonald of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., of Newark, 
is chairman of the committee on life 
insurance trusts of the American Bank- 
ers Association and has done all in his 
power, according to Mr. Ganse, to cre- 
ate better feeling. 

Mr. Ganse commended the example 
of the Boston Life Insurance Trust 
Council to those who wish to form a 


local codperative organization with trust 
officers. Boston, Mr. Ganse said, has 
well maintained the volume of business 
placed in life insurance trusts before 
1931. 

Mr. Ganse said he has been busy writ- 
ing a companion book to Gilbert T. 
Stephenson’s treatise, “What a Life In- 
surance Man Should Know About Trust 
Business.” Mr. Ganse’s book is “What 
the Banker and Trust Man Should 
Know About Life Insurance.” 

Julian S. Myrick was not present, but 
reporting as chairman of the committee 
on institutional advertising, he recom- 
mended that the committee be dis- 
charged and that the president be au- 
thorized to appoint a similar committee 
to be known as the conservation com- 
mittee and that the committee be author- 
ized to codperate with similar commit- 
tees of the Sales Research Bureau, Life 
Agency Officers Association and other 
organizations interested in the subject. 
The recommendation was referred to 
the incoming president. Mr. Myrick’s 
report was read by Ralph G. Engelsman, 

(Continued on Page 23) 





Many Attractions 
Precede Convention 





Regular Sessions Under Way in 
Evening With President Storer 
in Chair 


BIG WELCOME FROM HOSTS 


Mrs. Miller and Dr. Huebner Give 
First Formal Addresses Following 
Preliminary Ceremonies 





Convention Headquarters, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 16 


When the convention proper of the 
National association of Life Under- 
writers opened here this evening, most 
of the conventioners had already been 
exposed to much inspiration and infor- 
mation. Tuesday was probably the most 
crowded day, educationally, that ever oc- 
curred at a National association conven- 
tion. At one time four major sessions 
were being conducted—the three depart- 
mental groups of the managers’ confer- 
ence and the million-dollar round table. 

The San Franciscans and Oaklanders 
are great hosts. There seems to be an 
unprecedented camaraderie here, largely 
because the coast people are busy being 
friendly and cordial. To begin to name 
the coast people who are making this 
convention memorable would be an in- 
justice to dozens of unnamed pluggers, 
but there is Ben F. Shapro, breezy, in- 
defatigable, witty; Ben F. Edwards, 
earnest, accommodating, lovable: Otto 
L. Zeus, competent, practical; Arthur S. 
Holman, veteran association leader; 
Otto Langpaap, peerless welcomer; A. J. 
Hill, proprietor of the biggest neon sign 
in Los Angeles. Thomas A. Cox, to the 

(Continued on Page 22) 





ELECTION OF THOMPSON 
SEEMS TO BE ASSURED 


According to rumor current in 
the lobby, the nomination and 
election of Charles C. Thomp- 
son, Metropolitan Life, Seattle, as 
president of the National associa- 
tion to succeed Elbert Storer is 
assured. 

The rest of the slate, according 
to report, is as follows: 

Vice-president—A. E. Patterson, 
general agent Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago. 

First vice-president—George A. 
Kederich, supervisor New York 
Life, Brooklyn. 

Second vice-president — Arthur 
S. Holman, life manager Travel- 
ers, San Francisco. 

Third vice - president—L. O. 
Schriver, general agent Aetna Life, 
Peoria, Il 

Fourth vice-president — O. Sam 
Cummings, Texas manager Kan- 
sas City Life, Dallas. 

Secretary—John W. Yates, gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit. 

Treasurer — Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual, New York City. 
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M. J. Donnelly New 
Millionaire Head 


Edward A. Woods Company Man 
at New Castle, Pa., Succeeds 
R. A. Brown 


SESSIONS ARE INSPIRING 


Attendance Small But Selective—Pro- 
gram Well Organized as to Subjects 

Without Sacrificing Free Discussion 

M. J. Donnelly, field vice-president 
for the E. A. Woods Co., at New Castle, 
Pa., is the new chairman of the million- 
dollar round table. He was the selection 
of the nominating committee to succeed 
Robert A. Brown of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Donnelly is 46 years of age. He 
gained a business college education at 
night after working in the steel mills 
during the day. From 1901-12 he was 
connected with the United States Steel 
Corporation at New Castle and Newark. 
From 1912-16 he was secretary-treasurer 
of the Standard Wire Co. and since 1916 
has been field vice-president of the 
Woods Co. He is a director of the John- 
son Bronze Co., New Castle, and the 
E. A. Woods Co. 

Although attendance at the round 
table was not large, due to the prepara- 
tion of Robert A. Brown, the meeting 
was well regimented without its in- 
formal character being destroyed. 


Stevenson in Warning 
About Big Cases Today 


John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, was the first speaker 
after the first ceremonies were dis- 
patched. He spoke of the difficulty to- 
day in getting large cases issued. For 
that reason, he said, selective work in- 
cluding selective prospecting, presenta- 
tions and use of time, is necessary more 
than ever. He urged agents to apply 
themselves to business which brings a 
profit instead of disappointment. 

Mr. Stevenson predicted that it will 
become increasingly difficult to find big 
cases and to find conditions favorable 
for issuance. The big buyers must be 
found, examined, passed and then collec- 
tion must be made. Those are all haz- 
ards, which are greater today. 

Many leading producers, according to 
Mr. Stevenson, feel that the large case 
will give favorable mortality, regardless 
of precaution. 

Every company recognizes, he said, 
that there is a certain amount of border- 
line business that can be accepted or re- 
jected. If too much of it is issued, the 
mortality will be high. Only a certain 
amount can be absorbed and Mr. Steven- 
son predicted that in the future that 
small absorption power will be reserved 
by the companies for their full-time 
agents. He advised selling more cases 
so that a wider distribution of risk may 
be obtained. He urged agents to under- 
stand the inherent difficulties of the 
larger cases; to be closely associated 
with at least one company and to get 
the correct attitude towards the com- 
pany, realizing that “if we represent our 
better companies well we will represent 
our clients best.” 


Prospecting Tip For 
Agents Going Stale 


_ Mr, Stevenson gave a good prospect- 
ing tip. He said that the producer who 
is going stale might well ponder how 
he would operate if he were to start out 
in a new city. The ideas thus suggested 
can be applied in making new contacts 
in the old city. 

In opening the round table Mr. Brown 
read telegrams of regret at being absent 
from James M. Stokes, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; Thomas M. Scott, Eaglesmere, 
Pa.; Sam R. Weems, Dallas; Leopold V. 
Freudberg, Washington, D. C.; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, New York City; Man- 
ning P. Brown, Philadelphia. 

Ben F. Shapro, president of the San 


Francisco association, who is delivering 
welcoming addresses wholesale, per- 
formed. He congratulated the million- 
aires on getting the business issued as 
well as written. 

Mr. Brown introduced Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hull said that not until 
60 days ago did an agent ever sell him 
insurance to cover a need. That agent 
was a stranger, who challenged Mr. 
Hull’s interest with a 15-minute ap- 
proach. As a result Mr. Hull gave the 
agent all his policies. A survey was 
made and many arrangements were sug- 
gested and consummated. 

Mr. Hull said that there is lots of 
business “lying around just as loose as 
mine.” 


Riehle Gives Greetings 
From President Storer 


Elbert Storer, president of the Na- 
tional association, was unable to attend 
the breakfast, being confined to his 
room, preserving his strength so as to 
be able to preside at the convention 
opening. Mr. Storer’s greetings to the 
round table were presented by T. M. 
Riehle, program chairman. 

C. C. Thompson, ranking vice-presi- 
dent, was introduced and spoke briefly. 

Tribute was paid to the late Young E. 
Allison of the “Insurance Field.” 

Each millionaire was introduced and 
the nominating committee was appointed 
consisting of George E. Lackey, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City; Cecil 
Frankel, Equitable of New York, Los 
Angeles; Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo. 

Mr. Jones then presented to Mr. 
Riehle a gavel in appreciation of Mr. 
Riehle’s service last year as chairman 
of the round table. 

Mr. Stevenson then delivered his ad- 
dress. 

A. Leslie Aron, State Life of Indiana, 
San Francisco, followed with some in- 
teresting observations on prospecting, 
which are reported in another column. 


Pettric Tells How He 
Capitalizes His Ego 


Victor Pettric, Mutual Trust Life in 
Milwaukee, who flew to the convention, 
said that his plan is to capitalize his 
ego. He knows that men need his help 
and that he is prepared to help them. 
“That’s my ego,” he said. “It is a 
wonderful incentive to cause me to go 
to people to help them.” 

Mr. Pettric said he disciplines himself 
by devoting the hour betweeen 6 and 7 
a. m. every morning to study. He has 
written an application a week for four 
years. He averages nearly one applica- 


tion every working day. He tells the 
prospect that he is one of the best ad- 
vised men in the business. He tells them 
he is not an agent, but an expert in the 
problems of life. 


Practical Prospecting 
Ideas Given by Keehner 


Chas. G. Keehner, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Oakland, gave a number of prac- 
tical prospecting ideas. A prospect, he 
said, is a man whom the agent can 
expect to sell, who is in a position to 
buy and pay in the near future. There 
are plenty, he said, who meet every 
requirement. The others should be elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Keehner said his clients are his 
friends. He makes the client feel that 
he is a member of the greatest business 
in the world and should be an adver- 
tiser for it and for Mr. Keehner. 

Mr. Keehner mentioned the mortgage 
loan prospect. He said that a man wants 
to leave a home, not a mortgage. 

Educational policies are among the 
easiest contracts to sell, he declared. 

The beneficiary is a prospect as well 
as the relatives of the man who has 
been sold. The buyer should be induced 
to give a letter of introduction to his 
sisters and brothers. 

Mr. Keehner said that his children 
coéperate in finding prospects. He 
sends birthday cards to every member 
of the family of the insured. 

Mr. Keehner said that he is available 
at all hours to his clients. He keeps a 
complete and concise record of his pros- 
pects and does not call upon them until 
the date they indicate, even though that 
may be a year or two ahead. 

The average of Mr. Keehner’s policies 
is $4,800. He has never written a policy 
larger than $20,000. 

“If you give the other fellow full 
measure,” he concluded, “he will come 
back and do the same for you.” 


Montgomery Em izes 
Need of bee mg Time 

John R. Montgomery, general agent 
for the Berkshire in Philadelphia, em- 
phasized the importance of organizing 
time. He knows each Saturday night 
his program for the following week and 
knows each night his program for the 
next day. Mr. Montgomery believes in 
finding out at an early stage just what 
the prospect thinks of life insurance. He 
seeks to get all of the policies of a pros- 
pect for survey purposes. A girl in his 
office makes the survey. 

Mr. Montgomery said he likes chil- 
dren and has a list of 800 children that 
will be prospects for endowments when 
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Hard Working, Cordial Hosts 

















Some of the reasons why Roger B. Hull pronounced the preparations for the 
San Francisco meeting the best yet: Left to right, Ben F. Edwards, Equitable Life 
of New York, executive secretary convention committee; Otto L. Zeus, Travelers, 
co-chairman convention committee; Leslie F. Rice, Connecticut Mutual, co-chair- 
man exhibits; Clarence W. Peterson, Phoenix Mutual, co-chairman entertainment. 


Personal Publicity 
Theme of H. A. Binder 


Life Agent Should Advertise Him- 
self and Product in Every 
Possible Way 


TELLS PLANS FOLLOWED 


Compares What Agent Has to Adver- 
tise With Commodity of Average 
Local Merchant 


By H. A. BINDER 
General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
San Francisco 


The probable reason that Chairman 
Bob Brown has asked me to discuss 
“Advertising and Personal Publicity,” is, 
that prior to entering life insurance, | 
had had some experience in newspaper 
and advertising. Soon after starting into 
life insurance underwriting I realized 
that it was one of the greatest economic 
factors in the life of the American fam- 
ily; that practically all those who owned 
life insurance policies were satisfied, but 
seldom did they seek any additional life 
insurance—yet contrary-minded was the 
policyholder in regard to other invest- 
ments. Ife he owned a sickly bond, 
undernourished stock, or a submerged, 
swampy piece of ground, he always 
seemed willing to listen to some fellow 
selling stocks, bonds, or real estate, but 
seldom was he willing to even visit with 
a life insurance underwriter. I, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that every 
life underwriter, as an individual, must 
overcome the apparent lack of interest 
for life insurance, manifested by the 
average policyholder, and the way to do 
so was, to be seen and to be heard as 
often, and under as favorable conditions 
as possible, by those whom he felt cap- 
able of interviewing on the subject of 
life insurance. 

The underwriter must also come to the 
conclusion that newspaper advertising, 
mail or personal, should become “a part 
of his business, and not a thing apart 
from his business.’”” He must look upon 
his vocation in the same manner as 
though he were a factory representative 
or a distributor for some manufacturing 
plant—with this difference: where the 
factory representative has to put up with 
delayed shipments, unfilled orders, freight 
charges, credit allowance for merchan- 
dise damaged in transit, price adjustment 
on quanities, and frequently be held re- 
sponsible for a stock of merchandise: 
everything sold by the life underwriter 
is delivered to him f.o.b. his desk, and 
at as favorable a price as that factor) 
sells its product to anyone else—no mat- 
.ter if it is one policy of $1000 or fifty 
policies of $100,000 each; he does not 
have to pay the factory (the home office) 
any more for it than anyone else, not 
pay for it until he has received a settle- 
ment from his customer. There is n° 
need for the underwriter to carry a sur- 
plus stock of merchandise on his shelf— 
no chance of loss through change 0! 
styles, or depreciation of market value. 
no freight charges, and no allowance for 
shortage on damaged goods. 


Outlines Equipment of 
Life Underwriters 


The underwriter’s commodity is a! 
ways manufactured to order, and comes 
direct from factory (home office) to com 
sumer (policyholder). As a life under- 
writer you have— 

(1) No investment to make, other tha" 
your time. 

(2) No one is buying the same mer 
chandise from the factory for less tha" 
you are. 

(3) No one can sell it for less than 4 
standardized price, established at heat 
quarters (home office). 

(4) You can give your client a = 
modity that will meet every statemen 
you make about it, all of which is © 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Agency Operators in Full Session Tuesday 


Entire Day Given to 
Managers’ Problems 


Various Phases of Agency Building 
Considered at General and 
Group Sessions 


MANY TOPICS DISCUSSED 











Recruiting and Training New Agents 
Theme on Which Various Talks 
Are Based 





Managers and general agents had all 
of Tuesday in which to consider every 
phase of the training and recruiting of 
new agents. They had a very full and 
comprehensive program to get through. 
In order to have as many subjects as 
possible touched upon, the meeting was 
broken up into three group sessions in 
the afternoon. 

Alexander E. Patterson, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual at Chicago, was 
chairman of the general session which 
lasted all of Tuesday morning. He got 
the meeting started after W. Davidson 
Thompson and Joe Lyon, the Great 
West Life’s song leaders from Winnipeg, 
had livened up the delegates with some 
community singing of popular songs for 
which life insurance verses and choruses 
had been written. 


Patterson Substitutes 
For Chester O. Fischer 


Mr. Patterson, poised, capable and 
an altogether satisfactury presiding offi- 
cer, explained that he was substituting 
and pinch-hitting for Chester O. Fischer, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual at St. Louis who was forced to 
remain at home owing to the death of a 
near relative. He read a telegram of re- 
gret from Mr. Fischer, who had planned 
to make his first trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. Patterson explained that the idea 
of a special, separate session for man- 
agers was launched at the Pittsburgh 
meeting last year, and that whether it is 
to be continued in the future depends 
upon the wishes of the managers them- 
selves. Before introducing any speakers, 
Mr. Patterson said that there are no 
trade secrets in life insurance, and that 
all of the speakers were practical result 
getters, not theorists. Conservation, 
while a major and pressing problem with 
all companies, was purposely omitted as 
one of the topics to be discussed be- 
cause of the immensity of the problem, 
Mr. Patterson explained. 


Subject Suggested for 
Next Year’s Meeting 


Mr. Patterson expressed the hope that 
next year the managers will discuss 
agency finances. The general agents of 
the country must adopt accurate ac- 
counting methods. The figures must be 
kept current. General ~ents need, not 
a pretty historical picture, but a clear 
daily understanding of their financial 
Situation. 

_Mr. Patterson said that it is easy to 
hire new men today and that as a con- 
Sequence it is all the more important 
that they be selected with more than the 
usual care. 

W. M. Hammond, general agent 
Aetna Life, Los Angeles, spoke on “Se- 
curing Business Under Present Con- 
ditions.” Mr, Hammond, who went to 

os Angeles seven years ago and has 
built up an impressive agency plant, told 
in detail of the methods followed in his 
agency. There are 12 assistant general 
agents and seven supervisors. It is the 
Plan to promote the supervisors to as- 
sistant general agency positions as they 
show the proper aptitude. In the Ham- 
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Patterson Urges 


Study of 


Facts on Agency Financing 


By ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


_Mr. Patterson delivered these observa- 
tions in opening the general agents and 
managers meeting, over which he presided 
in the absence of C. O. Fisher of St. Louis, 
who was not able to attend because of a 
death in his family. Mr. Patterson is gen- 
eral agent in Chicago for the Penn Mutual. 


We are hopeful that the idea of a 
general agents’ and managers’ meeting 
will be of sufficient value to you that it 
will become a permanent fixture and be 
continued in the future. The possibilities 
of drawing upon such men as are on the 
program today are limitless. We are 
privileged to sit and listen to men who 
have done things, not theorists. No man 
is on your program today who has not 
done an outstanding job. He is a leader 
and an authority on his subject and only 
because he has done the job and done 
it well. 

As I said last year at Pittsburgh, ours 
is one of the few businesses where sales 
managers have no so-called trade se- 
crets. Within the past decade, general 
agents and managers as a whole have 
become management-conscious and as a 
result more time, thought and attention 
has been given to this all-important sub- 
ject than ever before in the history of 
American life insurance. For years 
there were a few such men in our coun- 
try but I think it is safe to say that dur- 
ing the past ten years the idea has 
spread like wild-fire and leaders from 
all parts of the land have been willing 
to get together and share ideas. It 
seems to me that this is evidenced by the 
large increase in the number of man- 
agers’ divisions, agency committees, etc., 
which have been formed in life under- 
writers’ associations in various cities. 

Perhaps you have wondered why one 
most important item of our daily opera- 
tion has been left off this program. By 
this I mean the subject of conservation. 
It is a most difficult problem and one 
that you perhaps consider dry, but most 
vital to all of us. It is being given much 
thought and attention both at the home 
offices and in agencies, and during the 
critical year through which we have just 
passed, it has made a tremendous differ- 
ence in the incomes of almost every gen- 
eral agent in business. At this time it 
was felt it could not be put in the pro- 
gram because of the immensity of the 
subject. Certainly it must be discussed 
in the future. 


Agency Finances Most 
Important Problem Now 


If this meeting is to be held next year, 
and that is for you to decide, there is 
another subject that, it seems to me, 
must be given careful thought and atten- 
tion. I refer to agency finances, which 
today is our most important problem 
and has been for the past three years. 
In this day and age we must be bankers. 
Let us run our business on sound bank- 
ing principles with accurate accounting 
methods, granting only those credits 
which we feel to be sound. We all 
agree, I think, that in the problems of 
recruiting, training and getting produc- 
tion, certain well-recognized fundamen- 
tals have been laid down which we 
follow. Confronting us now is the prob- 
lem of how should a general agent con- 
duct his organization in a manner which 
will show him a fair financial return? 
Of course this requires not only careful 
financing of agents, the proper allocation 
of development and maintenance ex- 
penses, careful budgeting of all items of 
income and disbursements, but even 
more than this, an accurate system of 
accounting, inexpensive to operate, 


which will quickly reveal the entire 
financial structure of your agency oper- 
ation. Such figures must be immedi- 
ately available and reveal current opera- 
tions rather than a pretty picture of 
history. None of us will deny that there 
is much room left for the improvement 
of solving the accounting problems of a 
general agent. Is he operating out of 
his capital account or from current 
profit? How many of us really know 
this all-important question? How many 
of us have a system that is wholly ade- 
quate? Some even contend that no 
other business in America, involving as 
it does the tremendous sums of money, 
is run on such an indefinite, inaccurate, 
wholly inadequate basis of figures as 
this business of being a general agent. 
Let us get this corrected; let us get at 
the facts; let us know the specific value 
to each agency of a certain volume of 
business and how much it costs to place 
it on the books. 

The Sales Research Bureau has done 
some remarkable work along this line 
but much remains to be done. Let us 
join in with them in working out some 
simple, concise, specific plan of account- 
ing and valuation which every general 
agent in the country can use, with cer- 
tain modifications to meet the conditions 
of his contract and the local situation in 
his agency. My hope is that, if you 
decide to continue this meeting next 
year, a large portion of that meeting be 
devoted to this all-important subject of 
general agency finances. Nothing is 
more necessary to the well-being of the 
future of the general agents of America 
than to put them on a sound financial 
basis, which will enable them to know 
definitely what they are doing and where 
they are going. You have all heard the 
motto that the “world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is going” and 
that is as important to us, as general 
agents, as anything else. And so I say 
to you that the world will make way 
for the general agent who knows where 
he is going financially. Let us eliminate 
suppositions and arrive at specific facts. 


Careful Selection of 
New Men Is Advocated 


Never in the history of our business 
has life insurance occupied as high a 
position in the minds of the American 
people as it does today. Let us help 
keep it so. The greatest contribution 
which we, as general agents, can make 
is in the careful selection of new men 
with whom we contract as agents. Let us 
not make the mistake of contracting 
with every man who applies to us to 
represent our companies. Let us be 
choosey. The grilling grind of the past 
two years has eliminated many misfits 
we have put into our business in the past 
five years. Don’t let us make the mis- 
take of putting on more misfits now; 
they will surely eliminate themselves in 
the near future. For example a promi- 
nent man in Chicago asked me recently 
if we were trying to get everyone into 
the life business at this time. When 
questioned as to why, he _ replied, 
“Eleven friends of mine have called 
upon me within the past 60 days telling 
me that they had just entered the life 
insurance business.” This may be an 
exaggerated case but it shows a definite 
trend. 

My plan is that we investigate every 
new man carefully and thoroughly, not 
only as to his character and fitness, but 
as to his purpose for the future as well. 
Is he using us as a temporary stop-gap 
or is he interested in life underwriting as 
a career? More harm can come to us 
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Unit Method Subject 
of Hammond Talk 





Tells How Los Angeles’ Agency 
Has Been Expanded by Assist- 
ant General Agents 


NEW TO LIFE INSURANCE 





Explains Method Followed in Enlarging 
Manpower in Southern 
California 


By WILMER M. HAMMOND 
General Agent, Aetna Life, Los Angeles 


In view of the fact that any idea I 
submit is part of the plan which we in 
our agency are using, | will, with your 
permission, tell you about our agency 
plan in 1932. ; 

We believe in the multiplication 
table. We know that all men have their 
limits of endurance as well as capacity; 
therefore I aim to multiply mvself by 
promoting agents to the position of 
assistant general agent and giving them 
the job of building around themselves 
men to produce life insurance, to recruit, 
to train and to supervise. 


New Units Are Being 
Added Every Year 


We created three new units in 1931 
and two new units in 1932. We now 
have twelve assistant general agents, 
each with an organization for the most 
part of their own selection and train- 
ing. In eight of these units there are 
supervisors; agents set apart second in 
command, as it were, with no responsi- 
bility for organization work, but with 
an opportunity for organization work, 
hoping that they might take hold and 
show their capacity and by their accom- 
plishment encourage us to appoint them 
assistant general agents and give them 
an opportunity to build an organization 
—a unit. These supervisors receive no 
salary or compensation of any kind. It 
is hoped that they will be resourceful 
enough to introduce into the unit in 
which they find themselves new men, 
and that they will do some joint work 
with other agents as opportunity or con- 
ditions suggest the advisability or prac- 
ticability of it. In other words, do con- 
structive work that would lead to their 
promotion and larger opportunity. 

Our assistant general agents are paid 
salaries based upon their performance, 
and salaries are increased, if justified, 
every three months. After a reasonable 
time, if an assistant general agent does 
not measure up to his present salary, he 
must be prepared for a reduction in sal- 
ary commensurate with his performance. 
We encourage the assistant general 
agents to do a _ substantial personal 
business, believing that to be a powerful 
example for the men around them. The 
entire staff of twelve assistant general 
agents and seven supervisors are all 
Aetna men, never having been in the 
life insurance business until they started 
with us in Los Angeles. They are all 
young men. Two of them are under 
27 years of age and are doing an out- 
standing piece of work. We have four 
units in Los Angeles, seven in the out- 
lying cities in southern California and 
one office in Phoenix, Ariz. 


ghey of Branch 
ficers Shown 

To give you some idea of the oppor- 
tunity for the development of business 
under branch offices away from agency 
headquarters, let me say that the San 
Diego office during its first year pro- 
duced approximately $1,000,000. The 
Long Beach office, presided over by one 
of our San Diego agents whom we pro- 
moted to assistant general agent at 
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Long Beach, produced in its first year 
more than $1,000,000. The San Bernar- 
dino agency, located in a city with a 
population of about 35,000, produced in 
its first year $620,000. The unit in Santa 
Ana, a town of approximately 35,000, 
produced $320,000 in its first year, and 
in all of these cases mentioned we had 
no agents and were getting very little 
business out of these territories prior to 
the establishment of a branch office and 
the appointment of an assistant general 
agent, whose job it was to develop the 
territory. 

“We believe in plans and in records. 
We know as the result of our records 
just how many new men we have to 
have to produce our quota in new busi- 
ness from new organization. We know 
that to make any progress from year 
to year we must have, as a minimum, 20 
per cent of our total paid business from 
new organizations, that is, men under 
contract less than one year. We know 
what our turn-over is. We know what 
each application is worth in paid volume 
and first-year commissions. We know 
what it costs us to do business and to 
train our men, and we allocate the ex- 
pense to each unit, and each unit office 
to be considered successful must be do- 
ing its business, including salary, rent, 
telephone and all incidental expenses, 
within the expense allowance. 


Monthly Reports From 
Assistant General Agents 


“Each month each assistant general 
agent submits reports to my office show- 
ing the percentage of his expenses to 
his paid premiums. He also submits a 
report of his written and paid business 
compared with his quota, showing the 
non-producers as well as the producers 
and showing the percentage of paid 
business from new organization com- 
pared with total. We insist that these 
reports be made to us by the assistant 
general agents rather than by us to 
them, because we believe that that 
method calls for a closer analysis than 
were the assistant general agents to 
read a report that we made up. 


“Each assistant general agent has his 
quota of new organization and on that 
he must report each month, showing his 
activity and accomplishment. 

“We are inclined to look upon our 
organization as twelve general agencies 
within a general agency, and from what 
I have said, added to what will follow, 
it will be easily discerned that these 
assistant general agents, aside from col- 
lection of premiums and accounting for 
them, are literally doing and learning to 
do general agency work. 


Records and Plans Being 
Constantly Checked 


“As a result of our records, and we 
keep continually checking ourselves, 
modifying our plan where the analysis 
of the record indicates that it is neces- 
sary, it becomes a relatively simple mat- 
ter to prognosticate results, provided we 
do certain things; therefore, just before 
the close of each year we get together 
and analyze the results as a total, break 
them down into units and then down to 
the individual, reconciling one with the 
other and determining what the agency 
must do for the succeeding year in new 
organization effort (increase in per- 
sonnel), number of applications neces- 
sary to secure in order to arrive at our 
coveted goal for the new year. That 
again is broken down into months; care- 
ful records are made of our program, 
and as we go along through the year the 
results are carefully checked against the 
program, deficiencies noted and plans 
made for strengthening the weak spots. 

“We have a daily system of réporting 
applied for and paid for business, The 
form on which we record this is 12x19 
inches, upon which the twelve units are 
distributed, and this report is made in 
manifold and mailed at the close of each 
day to each assistant general agent with- 
in the agency. Upon its receipt each 
assistant general agent enters upon his 
own individual record his business, from 
which he makes his monthly report to 


Storer in Report 
on Stewardship 


Participation in National Life 
Insurance Day Major 
Activity 


BOUQUETS DISTRIBUTED 


Gain in Membership Was Great Accom- 
plishment, President Says in Re- 
viewing Administration 


By ELBERT STORER 
President, National Association 


In accepting the honor which you con- 
ferred upon me at Pittsburgh, I said, 
“I have no radical changes in mind to 
offer, but my sole purpose will be to 
carry on and to hand the association over 
to my successor in as good a shape, at 
least, as it has been handed to me.” 

I have come to the end of my stew- 
ardship. The time has passed quickly, 
pleasantly. I say to you with just pride, 
but with sincere humility, that that 
pledge has been kept. We have carried 
on. And as I turn the gavel over to your 
chosen president for the coming year, 
and give you a report of my steward- 
ship, I can point to no departure from 
custom or any unusual performance to 
lend special color to my administration. 

Because of the faithful devotion to the 
principles of the association and the 
efficient management of my predeces- 
sors, it was given to me to assume the 
presidency of an organization properly 
financed, well organized and with a 
united purpose. It was my task to try 
to add a little here and there to the 
progress already made. 


Coéperation of Fellow 
Officers Acknowledged 


I acknowledge with grateful thanks 
the wholehearted, efficient codperation 
of my fellow officers. In addition to per- 
forming the work belonging to their re- 
spective offices and committee assign- 
ments, they accepted with a smile and 
performed with dispatch any and every 
additional task assigned to them. They 
have contributed liberally of their time 
and money to promote the interests of 
your organization and when the records 
have been spread they will show that 
they have given a splendid account of 
their stewardship. 

The report of our efficient treasurer, 





my office, but it has a greater value than 
that—it has the value of each one meas- 
uring himself against every other unit. 
There is continual competition within 
the units without the usual prodding on 
my part; the prodding of pride and de- 
sire to stand out where he belongs is 
the stimulus which each assistant gen- 
eral agent receives from this daily re- 
port. 
No Limit to Multiplication 

of New Units 

“So far as I can see there is scarcely 
any limit to which we might multiply 
ourselves, provided we have always a 
sufficient number of units which are 
self-sustaining, doing business within 
the expense ratio. This calls for the 
investment of money and the invest- 
ment of a good deal of my time and 
travel. I have found the traveling not 
burdensome—rather, stimulating and re- 
freshing. There have been times when 
it called for a start at 6 o’clock in the 
morning and a finish at 11 o’clock at 
night, covering 350 miles of travel and 
three meetings in the one day; but I 
have found myself at the end of the day 
quite as refreshed as when I started in 
the morning. The contact with people 
whom we do not see every day, the ter- 
ritory which we do not see every day, 
having to meet problems which are not 
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Robert L. Jones, shows that the finances 
of the association were never in better 
shape than at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1932. In commenting upon the 
annual audit, the certified public ac- 
countant said, “... the results of the 
association’s activities, as reflected by the 
statement herein contained, are com- 
mendable, particularly in view of pres- 
ent conditions.” 

To have carried the national member- 
ship over last year’s previous high mark 
and closed its fiscal year with the high- 
est membership in the history of the 
association, is an accomplishment reflect- 
ing great credit upon the chairman of 
the membership committee, Charles C. 
Thompson, the district chiefs and the 
state chairman. While the percentage 
of gain was small, we had not hoped 
to materially increase our numerical 
strength this year, but rather to conserve 
the gains made during the past few 
years. To have done that, and added 
something in addition, is, I believe, an 
outstanding achievement. 


Hull, Hoffman and Jones 
Gave Much Assistance 


Notwithstanding the splendid codpera- 
tion of my associate officers, my task 
would have been a heavy one had it not 
been for the vast amount of detail as- 
sumed by Roger Hull, Maxwell Hoff- 
man, Wilfred Jones and the other em- 
ployees in our New York office. Too 
much cannot be said for the executive 
ability of Mr. Hull to get work done. 
He has surrounded himself with a staff 
of competent assistants who are deeply 
interested in their work and always have 
it well in hand. I have never contacted 
an organization that functioned more 
efficiently than does our New York 
office. 

Comments upon the high quality of 
“Life Association News” are unneces- 
sary for me. It speaks for itself. It has 
always been a fine, helpful magazine for 
life underwriters, but since Maxwell 
Hoffman and Wilfred Jones became its 
editors, it has improved by leaps and 
bounds. It, alone, is worth the entire 
fee charged by any association for 
membership therein. Every issue con- 
tains practical selling and management 
ideas that are cashable immediately. It 
is as good as the best now, but I know 
their ambition is to make it better than 
the rest with your enlarged support. 

In my travels and correspondence 
throughout the year, I was deeply im- 
pressed with the fine quality of leader- 
ship in our various local units. In every 
association I contacted, I found suc- 
cessful underwriters possessing execu- 
tive leadership ability who are willing 
to place that ability at the service of 
both their local and National associa- 
tions. How different that is from a few 
years ago. To my mind that is a most 
encouraging sign. With the right kind 
of leadership the success of every asso- 
ciation is assured and as the local asso- 
ciations succeed just in like proportion 
will the National succeed. 


National Life Insurance 
Day Big Event of Year 


One of the major activities of the as- 
sociation during the year was the par- 
ticipation in national life insurance day. 
For thirty days previous to that day 
your New York headquarters became a 
distributing agency, sending material for 
the use of the local associations. On 
this day America became really life in- 
surance conscious through paid adver- 
tising, editorial comment, posters and 
window displays, radio broadcasts, ser- 
mons and talks in public schools, cham- 
bers of commerce and other civic organ- 
izations. 

In connection with my reference to 
life insurance day, may I call attention 
to the life insurance exhibit prepared 
under the supervision of the special ex- 
hibit committee appointed at the mid- 
year meeting. You have all seen it, and 
are familiar with it. While it was diffi- 
cult to decide upon a type of exhibit 
which would meet the ideas of 237 sep- 
arate groups, I am pleased to report that 
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on the whole the exhibit was most favor- 
ably received and commented upon. A 
great many associations reported that 
it had been used to advantage, particu- 
larly during thrift week. 

The department of the American fam- 
ily has made very definite progress dur- 
ing the year. I shall not go into details 
as Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, its director, 
will make a report on the department's 
activities. But I desire to pay tribute 
to Mrs. Pritchard’s far-seeing picture 
of the possibilities for the growth of the 
institution of life insurance as a social 
factor through our genuine codperation 
with the women’s organizations of this 
country, and I esteem it a special pleas- 
ure to acknowledge the enthusiastic 
effort she has so intelligently put into 
her work, 


First Year of Department 
Was One of Pioneering 


The first year of the department was 
one of pioneering; the past year has 
been one of development; the future has 
a definite basis upon which to proceed. 

Enough of the work of the department 
is revealed on the surface in the contacts 
and meetings and essay contests to show 
its constant and spreading importance, 
but in addition there are values so inti- 
mate and deep rooted which will flower 
through the generations to come that no 
one will ever be able to total the value. 

E. J. Clark, president of the college, 
will address this convention at its Fri- 
day morning session on “The Past and 
Present of the American College,” and 
the sixth conferment will be held Thurs- 
day evening. The college, under Dr. 
S. S. Huebner as dean, is making fine 
progress as will be noted by the follow- 
ing facts and figures: 

Six hundred and thirty-eight cand 
dates presented themselves for the exam- 
ination in June as compared with 521 0 
1931 and 235 in 1930. These candidates 
took examinations in fifty examination 
centers, represented ninety-six life 1 
surance companies and came from 14¢ 
cities and towns in forty states, the Dis 
trict of Columbia, British Guiana, Cuba 
and Japan. The records of the college 
indicate that about 2000 have under 
taken the C. L. U. studies for future & 
aminations, Over forty universities 2” 
colleges are codperating with the college 
in the offering of its program of study. 
About fifty companies have already 
taken steps to support and encourage the 
C. L. U. movement in one way or 4 
other with their field representative’ 
The formative instrumental years of tH 
college seem to be over. From now 0 
it seems to be a matter of selling the 
idea increasingly to the life insurance 
personnel and I want to urge you to give 
it your continued interest and support. 
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New Training for 
Old Agents Advised 


Lara P. Good Tells How to Stimu- 
late Activities of Established 
Agency Force 


GIVES PRACTICAL ADVICE 


Passes On to Individual Agents Part of 
Responsibility for Success 


Scientists tell us that there is noth- 
ing new in the world; that every mate- 
rial thing that is here today was here 
20,000 years ago; the only change is in 
its form. The same is probably true as 
to ideas. However, in the development 
of this subject we hope we may be able 
to put some of these old ideas in a new 
way—or in a new dress, so to speak. 

The ideas that I shall try to present 
are not wholly my own, but belong in 
the main to my agency. At first I was 
dubious as to my own ability to give you 
an interesting discussion on the subject. 
Before agreeing I asked the agents to 
prepare the talk for me, or at least con- 
tribute the ideas that should be included 
in such a talk: 

I asked them this question: “Will 
each of you point out the things you par- 
ticularly like about our agency, as well 
as the things that don’t appeal to you?” 
I explained that I wanted to know the 
things that we are doing for them that 
they have found worth while and of 
value in their work, as well as those 
things, if any, that were hindering or in- 
terfering with them. 

And, by the way, if you gentlemen 
want a subject for an interesting agency 
meeting, just lay all your cards on the 
table some day and ask your agents this 
question: “What would you like your 
Manager to do for you that he is not 
doing or what is he doing that you would 
like him to stop doing?” 


Must Arouse Interest 
of Agency Staff 


_In the first place, before we can con- 
sider “New Training for Old Agents” or 
any kind of training for any agents, for 
that matter, we have found it absolutely 
essential that we get the interest and co- 
operation of every member of our agency, 
whether young or old. To do that we 
have endeavored to pass on to the indi- 
vidual agents a part of the agency re- 
sponsibility. It is, therefore, not my 
agency, but our agency, and each one 
feels the urge to do his part. 

We rely almost entirely on our old 
agents to recruit and bring in new men. 
Our agents are out making dozens of 
contacts each day and therefore have 
more opportunities to say a good word 
for our business and our agency to those 
Considering changing their profession 
than I have. 


And, too, it might sound more con- 
vincing and less boastful if it came from 
the agents. So the ground is pretty well 
paved by the time the prospective agent 
comes in to have his first interview 
with us. 

We have a standing rule that we will 
hot enter into a contract with a new 
man or a former agent of another com- 
pany until after our older agents—that 
i, those who have been with us a year 
ere have had an opportunity to 
jn up the newcomer, We feel that if 
yf = man passes the inspection of eight 
€n members of the agency force, it’s 
Z Pretty safe bet that he is all wool and 
oan wide and will be a good addition 
a - agency. Generally some member. 
dine may can give us the low-down 
has b the newcomer, particularly if he 

S been in the business before. 


For this reason we are not in a hurry 
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to place the new man under contract. 
We have had experience in “making haste 
and repenting at leisure.” We generally 
let about two weeks go by, during which 
he is urged to spend considerable time in 
our office, attending agency meetings, 
talking to old men, etc., getting our 
various reactions to the business. I try 
to paint the picture as black as possible 
at first, so if he is likely to be discour- 
aged he will quit before I have spent a 
lot of time with him. 


Requires Financing 

For Three Months 

I tell him if he can’t completely fi- 
nance himself for at least three months 
—better six months or a year—he had 
better go elsewhere. I grant you there 
are exceptions, but I’d rather see the ex- 
ceptions in the other fellow's agency. | 
have never yet seen a man render un- 
selfish service where he kept his mind on 
his commission, and we strive constantly 
to keep before our men that the greatest 
rewards to any man come only after he 
has rendered unselfish service. 

If our newcomer passes muster and 
still wishes to go ahead, we then take up 
the mechanism of his agency contract. 
If he fails to muster, we just call him in 
and during a little friendly chat either 
completely discourage him into coming 
into the business or tell him that while 
we do not question his ability, etc., we 
just believe that he would not fit into our 
agency scheme of things. 

In this we are only doing as we 
would wish to be done by. We wouldn't 
want our manager assigning an undesir- 
able to a desk next to ours, and our 
agents don’t want it either. 

Incidentally, several of our agents 
have keys to the agency rooms and come 
and go after business hours, and I don’t 
believe there is a single one of their 
desks ever locked. And that, gentlemen, 
is confidence in each other and mutual 
respect for the other fellow’s prospect 
files. 

I might add that, as manager, I have 
the final say on all agency matters, but 
we have a pet theory of trying to be a 
manager without always telling them 
about it. 

Credit Liberally Given 

to Those Deserving 

We believe in showering credit upon 
those representatives who have earned it, 
and take every occasion to do so. Just 
recently we had two of our men who had 
completed five years’ service with the 
company. Two of our monthly lunch- 
eons were held in honor of these agents, 
at which time we presented them with 
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the Company’s Five-Year Emblem. On 
another occasion one of our boys passed 
the C. L. U. examination. Our agency 
luncheon following was held in his honor 
and at which time I presented him with 
a C. L. U. Key. I might say in this con- 
nection that I have personally pledged to 
buy a C. L. U. Key for every man in the 
agency who satisfactorily passes the ex- 
amination. It costs a little, true, but we 
feel that if the agent is willing to invest 
years of time and study preparing for 
the examination we can invest a few 
dollars in presenting him with his key. 
The good will engendered, as well as the 
increased production, we feel, more than 
repays the cost. 

We try to arrange for a monthly 
luncheon for our agents. We call it our 
“Producers’ Luncheon.” Anyone writing 
an application is eligible to attend—his 
application is his invitation. If he doesn’t 
write any business he just doesn’t eat, 
and as most of us formed a habit of 
eating early in life which we can't break, 
this creates some little interest. This 
rule is waived for new men or prospec- 
tive agents whom we wish to meet with 
us to get acquainted. Our “Producers’ 
Luncheon” is generally held Saturday 
noon following the close of each month 
and usually is followed with a short and 
snappy agency meeting. 

Next, once a year we have been in the 
habit of holding an annual dinner for all 
agents under contract and their wives. 
We feel that no man can make a success 
of the business unless his wife is with 
him in that business 100 per cent all the 
time, so this annual dinner is one of the 
methods we use to keep the wives inter- 
ested and advised of what is going on in 
the agency. 


Star Chamber Sessions 
Held Every Month 


Recently we started another kind of 
meeting. Once every month or six weeks 
we have an evening conference of some 
eight or ten of our older men, which, for 
want of a better name, we call our “Star 
Chamber Session.” We gradually extend 
the circle as new men qualify. These 
men meet in my office, sit around my 
desk, and discuss a lot of things in a far 
more private and confidential manner 
than would be possible at our regular 
agency meetings. 

Of late we have been taking up lists 
of prospects, assigning and pooling our 
information. For example, at our last 
meeting we took up the dentists in the 
classified section of the phone book. As 
we read the names each contributed all 
he knew about that prospect, who was 
assigned to some agent or eliminated en- 


tirely as uninsurable, or for some other 
reason. 

If two or more agents were working 
on the same case we ask them to write a 
memorandum of all they have done and 
how long they have been on the case. 
We review these memorandums, suggest 
the case be assigned to the one who has 
done the most work or who has a better 
chance of closing the case, or suggest the 
interested agents work together and split 
the commission and credit. 

We find these star chamber sessions 
are of great value to us in making up 
and revising our mailing lists and the 
agents are finding that by codperating 
they get farther and with less duplica 
tion of effort. 

In connection with our mailing lists, 
we have agreed to pay postage on fifty 
circular letters each month to prospects 
for each agent. We will also duplicate 
the number the following month for the 
agent who writes the most business. 


Morning Schedule for 
Saturdays and Mondays 


Regularly once every three months 
we have a two weeks’ agency school. We 
meet every morning at 8:45. The door 
of the agency room is locked at 8:50, so 
late comers are not given a chance to in- 
terrupt. The first time there were sev- 
eral locked out; since then nearly every- 
one has been on time. We assign certain 
qualified agents to lead the agency dis- 
cussions; however, most of the meetings 
are handled by either me or my assist- 
ant manager. We make considerable 
preparation for these meetings, as we 
feel if the agent can devote forty min- 
utes of his time in attendance we want 
to make it worth his while and give him 
something for his time. Our meetings 
are over at 9:30 sharp. 

In the summer months of June, July 
and August, we hold agency meetings 
every Monday morning at 8:45. During 
the other months our meetings are held 
generally on Saturdays at 10:30. 

During the summer months we change 
to Monday for the benefit of those who 
take week-ends off and this gets them all 
back on the job again early Monday 
morning. The other nine months we 
prefer Saturday mornings at 10:30, be- 
cause we have a little more time—we can 
run on until noon if we like without in- 
terfering with their work. Very few 
would do anything else at that hour, so 
we use it to a good advantage. 

Some agencies prefer to have an early 
morning meeting every day—a short pep 
talk. We don’t. I never did like an 
automobile that had to be cranked. I 
much prefer a self-starter, whether it’s 
an automobile or an agent. If they can’t 
generate enough enthusiasm and energy 
to keep themselves going with what they 
have to serve their public and we have 
to have them come in on Monday morn- 
ing to be wound up—or every morning, 
for that matter—I just don’t believe they 
are sufficiently sold on the business or 
themselves to make much of a success 
of it. 





Daily Meetings Always 
Fizzle Out Before Long 


Besides, I have never seen an every 
morning meeting yet but what, after it 
ran a month or so, gradually fizzled out. 
Perhaps for several reasons, principally 
lack of proper preparation for each meet- 
ing—and it does take a lot of prepara- 
tion to have good meetings consistently 
—or repetition of subject-matter. You 
can’t repeat the same stuff over and over 
again every day and keep their interest 
no matter how important it is or how 
you vary it. You can cook beans many 
different ways, but after all, it’s just 
beans, and your digestive organs will 
finally cry out for something different. 

For this reason we prefer our schools 
of instruction to be held in series rather 
than continuously. It has been our prac- 
tice to hold periodically, schools and 
series of agency meetings. Two of these 
schools each year are held one night a 
week for a period of ten or twelve weeks 
for the benefit of prospective agents who 
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Selling Women Is 
a Special Field 


Man-Made Sales Talk, Approach 
Can’t Do Job, Speaker 
Says 


BIG OPPORTUNITY AHEAD 


Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Miller Advo- 
cates Woman at Head Office 
Supervising Women Agents 


By MRS. MILDRED MILLER 


Mrs. Miller is head of the woman's de- 
partment in the J. P. @ E. M. Somerville 
agency, the Kansas City office of the Penn 
Mutual Life. She is the only woman 
speaker on the National association pro- 
gram this year. She took a contract with 
the Penn Mutual in 1917 and since then her 
business has shown a steady increase. « 


The last few years have revealed the 
fallacy of the old methods of insurance 
prospecting. Now new conditions call 
for new procedures. Today we are con- 
cerned in locating the most profitable 
fields and then planning our work for 
the greatest results. Today we must be 
engineers: we must think, we must plan, 
and then skillfully and consistently build 
our individual work. It is no longer 
enough to produce a spasmodic volume 
of a few large policies. Today it is the 
underwriter who knows where he is go- 
ing, and why, who is really successful. 

What are the most desirable fields in 
life insurance? In answering that I want 
to discuss the woman’s field as it relates 
both to prospects and to woman agents. 
Now let us see how profitable this wom- 
an’s field is. 

I have made many surveys of the 
earnings of business and professional 
women in various cities, but to be defi- 
nite I shall repeat a survey that I made 
this year in a city of approximately 
600,000 population. I found 3,400 teach- 
ers with an average monthly salary of 
$150; 800 registered nurses with an aver- 
age monthly salary of $125; 1,100 women 
in offices with an average monthly sal- 
ary of $100; 110 women who were 
owners or part owners of businesses 
with an average monthly income of $200. 


Women Depositors Still 
Getting Their Salaries 


But even these results were not 
enough to prove that here was a field 
in which to spend a great deal of time. 
| wanted to know where and how wo- 
men invested their money. So I went to 
banks, savings departments, building and 
loan companies and investment houses. 
And here I found that 60 per cent of the 
depositors in these savings and invest- 
ment organizations were women. I was 
further amazed to learn that a very small 
percentage of the withdrawals this year 
had been by women depositors. There 
were two reasons for this: first, the 
women depositors were still receiving 
their salaries; second, if they withdrew 
their money there was no place else 
they could put it. 

Now for another amazing figure. The 
average woman saves 10 per cent of her 
salary. Every woman who is self-sup- 
porting is conscious of the necessity of 
providing herself with an income after 
she has finished her years of earning in 
the business world. In other words, a 
woman knows that at the age of 60 she 
must have a sum of money to provide 
necessities, or she will be dependent in 
her old age upon relatives or state insti- 
tutions. Either thought is a hideous 
vision to the self-supporting woman. 

Here is where life insurance com- 
panies have not kept pace with the times. 
They have neglected the field afforded 
by the increasing number of salaried 
women. The result has been that invest- 
ment and speculation corporations have 
studied woman’s psychology and needs 
and have offered attractive and compre- 


hensive savings inducements to them. 
These organizations have secured mil- 
lions of dollars of women’s savings 
which should have been put into a safe 
savings plan in a good life insurance 
company. The task of leaders is to lead. 
Executives today might think to advan- 
tage as Marshal Foch thought during 
the world war when he said, “Forget 
history and methods—what is the prob- 


lem? 


Man Can’t Be Successful in 
Selling Women Prospects 


We have then in the woman’s prov- 
ince a profitable field where there is 
certainly a great need of the safety and 
assurance that life insurance does give. 
But one trouble in developing that field 
has been that the average agent has 
dared to enter it without the proper 
equipment and without the proper study. 
Quite naturally the result has not been 
large enough to demand much attention 
from our companies or our general 
agents. I tell you that it is misapplied 
endeavor when a man agent equipped 
only with his man-trained sales talks and 
his masculine psychology attempts to 
sell life insurance to women. He will 
never make a great success placing busi- 
ness in the woman’s field. But this is a 
field great enough that any agency or 
company would profit should it place a 
woman supervisor at the head of a group 
of women agents studying the lives of 
women and the needs of women. These 
women agents then in their approach to 
the self-supporting woman would be able 
to outline and organize individual sav- 
ings plans with an enthusiasm and faith 
born of deep inner conviction. 

Women prospects are sensitive and, 
when solicited by men, they feel an in- 
feriority complex because of their self- 
consciousness and their fear of the ever- 
encroaching years. There are two dan- 
gers in this reaction—one that they will 
attempt more than they can successfully 
complete, and another that they will 
grow reticent and not tell the whole 
story of their needs. Now if approached 
by a woman agent trained in a woman’s 
language, they are far more likely to tell 
all that needs to be told and to work out 
complete organized plans of savings 
suited to their needs. And in 90 per 
cent of the cases sold, the women will 
carry their programs to maturity. 

Within the last few months I have 
had the pleasure of delivering to one of 
my policyholders a statement of her 
matured plan, offering her the privilege 
of a monthly income for life. She is a 
woman nearing 60, a secretary for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
She told me that she expected to hold 
her position for another year or two and 
that, with the assurance of this income 
waiting, she would continue her work 
happy and unworried, meantime plan- 
ning the pleasures she would enjoy on 
her retirement. During the last 20 years 
this woman has been free from all fear 
of her retirement years, knowing that 
she would have this income waiting for 
her. She has planned, when she retires, 
to realize a life ambition—to have a year 
in Boston, then settle down in a New 
England cottage. This woman is typical 
of those who, having created for them- 
selves life pensions, reach the retirement 
age smiling and serene, eager for the 
pleasures ahead, instead of anxious and 
morbid and obsessed by the fears of old 
age dependency. 


Father General Agent 
of Northwestern Mutual 


I spent my early childhood as a com- 
panion with my father, who was gen- 
eral agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
for Kansas. In those years I heard him 
tell me many times that good life insur- 
ance was the surest and safest way for a 
person to accumulate an estate. When- 
ever we saw an old man who was de- 
pendent upon relatives, father would 
point out how this situation might have 
been avoided through life insurance. As 
I grew older I wanted to give to women 
the opportunity that father said was 
available to men. And I was disturbed 
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that such a tremendous field of humane 
relief was so little understood by 
women, who, it seemed to me, needed it 
for retirement protection more than men. 
I entered college with a determination 
to understand life insurance with its 
many privileges and benefits, but with 
this thought was always the idea of how 
it could be applied to women. And, to 
convince my father that it was a field 
open to women, I made a personal sur- 
vey of women’s lives. I went to old 
ladies’ homes and resorts and talked 
with women past 70 to obtain their life 
histories. And in every instance I found 
that at some time in each woman’s life 
she had thought she had a sufficient 
estate to take care of her through old 
age. 

I shall never forget one sunny Febru- 
ary afternoon in southern Florida, when 
I was talking to a woman who had been 
a librarian for 35 years and who during 
those years had saved consistently and 
at the age of 60 had invested her sav- 
ings in one piece of property, a rather 
large and pretentious home in a Ne- 
braska city. This woman was then past 
70 and for five years had been coming 
to Florida every winter, enjoying the 
sunshine with the assurance that her 
house, then rented for $75 a month, 
would be her continued income. But 
this afternoon she was reading a letter 
and I saw the tears on her cheeks. Be- 
cause I had talked with her almost every 
afternoon for the two weeks preceding, 
she looked up with a friendly smile 
when she saw me and finally told me her 
story. The renters had moved out of her 
house, and her letter was from the real 
estate dealer informing her that the 
house was empty, that the plumbing had 
frozen, that the building needed repairs, 
that it was impossible to rent so large 
a house, and that the best thing for her 
was to return home. This was a sad pic- 
ture. This beautiful white-haired lady 
was snatched from her warm apartment 
in sunny Florida and forced into the 
winter storms of northern Nebraska, all 
because of an unwise investment. I real- 
ized as I never had before what a 
monthly check from a good life insur- 
ance company would have meant to this 
dear little old lady. This story is only 
one of hundreds of like stories, and it is 
these life facts that have been my dy- 
namic force in my persistent work 
among women. 

But without any hesitancy, I want to 
say that the work among women cannot 
be successfully accomplished by women 
equipped with men’s sales talks or by 
men. A woman must do a woman’s 
work—not a man’s work—in the life in- 
surance field. She must not ape men 
nor their methods, but must work as a 
woman, adapting her methods to suit 


her own talents and the particular needs 
of her prospects. 


Insurance Work Among 
Women Special Field 


Life insurance work among women is 
a special field demanding special study, 
and each woman prospect must have an 
individual program of savings to meet 
her special needs. I feel that men work- 
ing among women is as much a misfit 
as for women agents to approach men 
in the manner of a man agent. I do not 
say that a woman should not solicit men; 
but I do say most emphatically that a 
woman agent in approaching men must 
always remember that she is a woman, 
that her approach must be from the 
woman’s angle, and that her stress must 
be laid upon her knowledge of what his 
widow and his children will need. 

I feel that as women agents we are 
standing at the brink of the greatest 
opportunity in life insurance that women 
have ever known and that if the same 
time and consideration were given by 
companies to promote and educate their 
women agents as is needed to bring the 
greatest results from the woman’s field, 
the companies would be amazed at the 
volume of permanent business produced. 
The number of women underwriters in 
the United States is very small com- 
pared with the tremendous field await- 
ing their development. I hope the time 
is not far off when every company will 
have a woman at the head of its women 
agents nationally, compiling surveys and 
educational courses and studying the 
needs of all self-supporting women. And 
I hope that when that is accomplished 
the material will be given to the general 
agents who in their agencies will have 
women at the head of their women’s 
departments, training and educating 
their women representatives. I feel that 
the woman’s work is two-fold; she must 
know life insurance as a man knows it, 
and because her field is certainly among 
women, she must know women’s psy- 
chology too. Today there is no paucity 
of opportunity. But there is paucity of 
vision, initiative, and courage to capital- 
ize them. 

It was several years ago when a rep- 
resentative from a life insurance edu- 
cational department asked me to give 
him my sales talk. 


Sales Talk Appeared 
to be Quite Simple 


I laughed and said I did not have a 
sales talk. He then asked if I would 
give an imaginary sales demonstration, 
and when I had finished he said, “You 
have a sales talk there; it may be your 
own, but it is one that has brought you 
results.” To me it was very simple. My 
first approach was the remark: “We as 
self-supporting women are concerned 
about time. You have from now until 
your retirement age to accumulate an 
estate in order to be sure that when you 
reach 60 you will not be old, but that 
you will just be ready to make true the 
dreams you have had all these years. 
Our first requirement for that is that 
you must have a savings account. That 
savings account must be in a safe in- 
vestment, for this would create for you 
a financial anchor in event of reverses 
or disappointments. In a very few years 
you would create a sure estate so that, 
should you die, you would leave eco- 
nomic security to the ones you love. 
And now our life savings plan has 
reached the top. You are 60. You are 
through your years of work. Your years 
of working and saving are over. You 
know definitely the amount that your 
check will be every month as long 45 
you live.” 

And in working out this plan, the 
prospect felt that I knew her worries 
and her heartaches, and so unhesitat- 
ingly I wound the whole story over her 
life and her dreams into a savings pro- 
gram, making a reality of her vision a0 
bringing happiness into her life instead 
of nights of worry. When I wrote my 
first policy 27 years ago, it was neces 
sary for me to work out my program 
with endowment insurance. But the 
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needs of a retirement fund have necessi- 
tated the companies’ giving to us a new 
language in life insurance in the words 
of life income and annuities. 

It is almost a pioneer field. It has 
long been one of life’s tragedies for us 
to see widows and children left with 
little or nothing at the death of a father, 
but it has only been in recent years that 
the great number of women in the busi- 
ness and professional world have reached 
the retirement age and become depend- 
ent. It has only been a generation that 
so many hundreds of women have been 
self-supporting, but the next 20 years 
will prove that women must have sav- 
ings plans which will assure them in- 
comes for their retirement. The slogan 
of this convention was rightly named to 
meet the demands of today—‘Life In- 
surance and Annuities—the Golden Gate 
to Financial Independence for You and 
Yours.” 





Aetna Life’s Regional 
Meeting Held at Del Monte 


The annual Pacific regional meeting 
of the Aetna Life was held at Del 
Monte, Cal., a few days ago. Most of 
those who went to it are attending the 
National association meeting in San 
Francisco this week. 

The chief speakers were home office 
officials including W. H. Dallas, assist- 
ant vice-president; Clyde F. Gay, agency 
secretary, and N. N. De Nezzo and H. 
W. Florer, agency assistants. 

The general agents present were C. S. 
Bell, Calgary; H. W. Clegg, Vancou- 
ver; P. R. Green, Seattle; Clark A. 
Moore, Oakland; M. M. Hammond, Los 
Angeles; H. F. Chapin, Spokane; J. E. 
S. Buchanan, Portland; P. M. Snider, 
Tacoma, and E. H. L. Gregory, San 
Francisco. 


Playlet Tells Story of 
Provision for Old Age 


The play “Life’s Like That” made a 
big hit The author is Louis Ullman of 
the New York Life in Los Angeles, who 
is also known for his playet, “The Heart 
of Your Estate.” The characters in 

Life's Like That” are three 65-year-old 
— two of whom are sitting on a park 
ee _penniless and without tobacco. 
ht third man comes by, is touched for 
tune oe and then tells of his good for- 
_ W ith the proceeds of a retirement 

Come policy, the third man is retiring 
comtortably on a farm. 





Riehle Expounds 
Convention Theme 


Give America Chance to Buy 
Ideas, Not Policies, Key- 
noter Advises 


PHILOSOPHY IMPORTANT 


Life Insurance and Annuities Are the 
Main Motivating Factors, Program 
Chairman Asserts 


By THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


Mr. Riehle is general agent for the Equi- 
table Life of New York in New York City. 
He is chairman of the program committee 
of the National Association and its third 
vice-president. 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, a league of offense, defense, 
and mutual service, gathers once a year 
in national convention to pay homage 
to the great American institution of life 
insurance, almost a saviour of the na- 
tion, and to affirm a broad view of our 
occupation rather than a narrow one, 
constantly learning the lessons of co- 
operation. 

The theme of this convention is “Life 
Insurance and Annuities—the Golden 
Gate to Financial Independence for you 
and yours.” 

“Life Insurance and Annuities” is the 
name of the secured property we sell, 
but our business is greater than the 
mere name implies. It has its economics, 
its beautiful philosophy, and its sales 
technique. The proper and thoughtful 
appreciation of life insurance and an- 
nuities leads one to and through the 
“Golden Gate to Financial Independ- 
ence”; not only the buyer or his de- 
pendents—“For You and Yours”—but 
you, the life underwriter, as well. 

An attempt in this conference will be 
made to address all who attend, as well 
as all those who will read, both the 
older agent and the novice, with simple, 
basic, fundamental, elementary, cardinal 
ideas—economic, philosophic, and me- 
chanic. At the same time to point the 
way to those idealistic heights that our 
business must eventually reach. Also 
to show that life insurance and annuities 
—living insurance, the best investment, 
the great investment—although prop- 
erty, is also an idea and even more than 
a thing. Again to inform competence, 
which desires to be informed, in a va- 
riety of ways. 





Give America Chance to 
Buy Ideas, Not Policies 


Let us give America the chance to 
buy ideas, and not policies. The trouble 
is that life insurance and annuities are 
not what America thinks they are. The 
American public does not even yet know 
what they are and what they can do. 
The fault is ours. Let us have ideas 
for sale. 

The purpose of this program, in part, 
is not only to add to our store of knowl- 
edge but to remind us, possibly, of 
things that we have forgotten; and to 
teach us freshly and anew how to use 
the things we know and to share with 
one another cumulative experiences. 

Offered for your approval and de- 
signed with the sincere desire to be 
helpful are many life insurance and an- 
nuity thoughts, stories of their service, 
useable sales suggestions, plans of sys- 
tematic work records in the flesh before 
your eyes to fellow underwriters, who, 
successful in urban centers and rural 
communities, act as a living challenge 
to you, and finally words of inspiration, 
almost religious in character. The rest 
is up to you. 

What we learn here may give us an 
improved philosophy and help us bear 
up under the burdens which we think 
we have. Again it may give us a simple 
idea or two which we may be tempted 
to use in a practical way. But a word 


of caution. Let us not permit our 
knowledge to interfere with the sale, or 
the desire of the prospect to buy. Our 
acquirement of knowledge must be for 
pleasure primarily and not a veritable 
Frankenstein, destroying us by the use 
of too much knowledge in the wrong 
places. | speak now only of the me- 
chanics of selling. It is a _ heartfelt 
knowledge of the philosophy of our 
business which gives heart to the timid 
and spurs the intrepid to action. 


Tax, Creditor Advantages 
of Insurance Are Cited 


Life insurance and annuities guaran- 
tee to do for men what they want done. 
Life insurance alone is the only invest- 
ment with tax and creditor advantages. 
It bears repeating to say that all a man 
has is his family, his business, his repu- 
tation, and himself. Without adequate 
life insurance annuities, all is a sorry 
mess. 

America should not be counseled not 
to take chances, because that would no 
doubt retard our progress as a nation, 
and also, in my opinion, it is unsound 
selling psychology. It should, however, 
be counseled first to look to the main 
chance and seek a minimum security, 
and then go from there because then 
it will be safe so to do. 

All of us need a willingness to work 
and courage. And, with it, a tremen- 
dous belief and intimate knowledge of 
the philosophy of our marvelous busi- 
ness. That is the heart. The remainder 
is detail. 

We must seek out the surface and 
hidden demand for our philosophy and 
its economic fruition. The flesh is weak, 
and I guarantee you nature will not 
change in your lifetime nor mine, and 
this demand will never seek us. 

Old-fashioned life insurance and the 
annuity principle joined in indissoluble 
marriage are our main motivating fac- 
tors; and they give us proper cause for 
creating images, figures, and arguments 
that stir the deep-seated emotion and 
appeal to reason, resulting in family 
protection and retirement of self, the 
economic and social idea. We must 
bring the future closer to today. 


Underwriter’s Philosophy 
Leads to Possessions 


Our business is to furnish sums of 
money to set human beings on the road 
to freedom. Speaking of the buyer, par- 
ticularly when the crisis of old age is 
reached, he may well say he has the one 
thing needful, living on the fruits of the 
good years. Our philosophy leads to 
possessions so that we will have the 
discipline of possessions. 


After the convention, what? A few 
strong instincts; a few plain rules. With 
a firm grip upon realities and goal 


clear; with unbreakable, unyielding, un- 
conquerable courage; indefatigable, in- 
domitable, invincible fortitude and devo- 
tion, let us transfer the contest, as it 
were, from the forum to the battlefield, 
not argumentatively but in a true spirit 
of practical helpfulness. 

Idea and thought to action; soaring 
with the ideal, but still talking in the 
vernacular. The dreamer alone will not 
do. Immediacy, definiteness, purposive- 
ness, direct action, proper mental atti- 
tude, motivation, letting one’s self go, 
forgetting one’s self, lack of casualness, 
getting action, actually telling the pros- 
pect what to do, all are necessary. 

Mere effort of the imagination is not 
sufficient. Power ceases in the instant 
of repose. Croaking pessimists we are 
not. Slowed up? Maybe. Stopped? 
Never. 

Let us ever turn our eyes to the sun- 
rise—and the glorious future. 

“It is the dawn, not the dusk!” 


Four Milwaukeeans Lobby 
For the 1933 Convention 


Four Milwaukeeans arrived Sunday 
to lobby in behalf of their city as the 
scene of the 1933 convention in compe- 
tition with Chicago. They hoisted a big 
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Milwaukee banner in the Fairmont and 
then proceeded to buttonhole delegates. 
The Milwaukee boosters are A. A. Heald, 
Provident Mutual; Victor Pettric, Mu 
tual Trust Life; F. T. Johnson, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and Ray Chapman, of the 
Northwestern Mutual home office. 

Mr. Pettric flew to San Francisco in 
20 hours, responding to the entreaties 


of R. A. Brown, of Los Angeles, chair 
man of the million dollar round table. 
Mr. Pettric is a “millionaire.” 





Agencies Hold Round-Up 


Three Pacific Coast agency manag- 
ers of the Equitable Life of New York 
held a joint agency meeting at the Fair- 
mont Hotel on Monday with 300 agents 
in attendance. Peter Murman, manager 
at Oakland, presided as chairman, J. A. 
Sullivan and A. W. Carne, San Fran- 
cisco agency managers, had their agency 
organizations on hand and both spoke 
at the meeting. 

The officials present from the home 
office were Frank L. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent; Albert W. Borden, second vice- 
president, and William Alexander, sec- 
retary. Mr. Jones discussed the stability 
of life insurance; Mr. Borden gave a 
number of selling suggestions, and Mr. 
Alexander spoke on “Security, the Par- 
amount Factor in Investments.” 

D. S. Bethune, agency manager at 
Washington, D. C., was present and 
gave a talk on “The Heart Appeal.” 

William H. Glines, San Francisco, su 
perintendent of agencies of the Western 
department, was another speaker. He 
had just returned from a honeymoon 
trip through the Pacific northwest, hav- 
ing recently married his secretary, Miss 
setti Berryman. 


Display of Publications 


The National Underwriters’ display of 
life insurance publications, services, and 
books is in the rotunda to the rear of 
the main lobby. It is in charge of 
Frank W. Bland, Pacific Coast mana- 
ger, who is being assisted in his work 
by Louis H. Martin, Cincinnati, manager 
of the Insurance Book House, and E. E. 
Hess, who has charge of the mountain 
states territory for The National Under- 
writer, 

It is the most comprehensive and va- 
ried exhibit ever made at a National 
Association meeting. Samples of the 
Estate-O-Graph, Diamond Life Bulle- 
tins, and many other publications and 
services are on exhibition. 
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Annuity Field Is 
Almost Unlimited 


Dr. Huebner Analyzes Seven 
Classes of Prospects, Cover- 
ing Most of Population 


PREDICTS GREAT FUTURE 


Age Would Be Sweetened if People Did 
Not Attempt to Will 100 Per Cent 
of Their Estates 


By S. S. HUEBNER 
Dean, American College of Life Underwriters 


The mission of insurance is to protect 
and create estates, whereas that of an- 
nuities is to protect and liquidate es- 
tates. Both insurance and annuities pro- 
tect through their absolute solvency and 
sound investment management, but in- 
surance has creation of estates as its 
fundamental purpose, whereas annuities 
are designed essentially to liquidate that 
which has been created on the basis of 
absolute certainty and regularity. 

Assuming the accumulation of an in- 
vestment fund through insurance or non- 
insurance methods by the time the re- 
tirement age of 60 or 65 is reached, two 
important emergencies still remain for 
consideration, namely (1) the possible 
loss of principal in whole or in part be- 
fore the end of life is reached, a very 
common occurrence, and (2) the possible 
inadequacy of the accumulated principal 
to yield a sufficient income on the in- 
vestment plan, a situation prevailing in 
the great majority of instances. Both of 
these contingencies constitute old age 
emergencies, and old age is clearly not 
the time for financial emergencies. A 
principal sum invested in an annuity 
spells absolute certainty of principal, so 
long as life lasts, as well as absolute 
freedom from all investment managerial 
care, a factor of prime importance to 
aged people. At the retirement age the 
annuity also assures an absolutely regu- 
lar income much larger than is obtain- 
able under the ordinary investment plan. 
Under annuities there is returned each 
year a portion of the principal itself, 
plus a guaranteed income on the balance 
of the principal not yet returned. This 
is done on the basis of a mortality table, 
so that the enlarged income will be sure 
to continue until the very end of life. 
Thus at age 65 the annual return on an 
immediate annuity (the agreement being 
that the principal shall be considered 
liquidated at the time of death) is more 
than twice that obtainable from con- 
servative investment. And this double 
income may be enjoyed without invest- 
ment care and without fear. Without 
the annuity service the average person 
may never know whether current ex- 
penditures are excessive or too small. 


Rate of Expenditure 
Is Defined Exactly 


With the annuity service the rate of 
expenditure is defined exactly and is 
just correct. Certainty is created out of 
uncertainty, and peace of mind supplants 
a state of fear. The fruit of life’s toil 
may thus be consumed and enjoyed 
without apprehension of outliving one’s 
income. Just as insurance protects 
financially against the danger of not liv- 
ing long enough, so annuities protect 
financially against the danger of living 
too long, i. e., of outliving one’s income. 

Should it be desired, however, not to 
have the accumulated fund completely 
liquidated immediately upon death, be- 
cause of the possibility of an unusually 
early death, the insurance company 
stands ready to grant a refund annuity, 
under the terms of which the company 
promises in any case to continue the 
annuity payments to designated persons 
until the total paid is equal to the total 
principal sum paid to the insurance com- 
pany by the annuitant, when the annuity 
was purchased. But should the annui- 
tant live beyond the period at which he 


has received annuities equal to.the sum 
originally paid by him, the insurance 
company has agreed to continue the an- 
nuity payments to the end of life. Even 
under such an annuity the annual in- 
come at advanced ages (like 60 or 65) 
is considerably larger than that obtain- 
able under the ordinary investment plan, 
at the same time assuring to the annui- 
tant absolute certainty and regularity of 
income, as well as absolute freedom 
from investment managerial care. 

America is rapidly becoming annuity- 
minded. During the past decade premi- 
ums paid for annuities have increased 
relatively more than six times as fast as 
premiums paid for life insurance. An- 
nuities are about the only important 
branch of the insurance business which 
has gained during the hectic years of 
1930 and 1931. Retirement pensions are 
also being considered everywhere in in- 
dustry, by educational institutions, gov- 
ernmental bodies, and the like. More- 
over, insurance companies are more and 
more emphasizing old age income insur- 
ance, and wisely so since the plan empha- 
sizes the utilization of life insurance pro- 
ceeds for annuity income purposes dur- 
ing old age. Instead of preaching death 
only, as formerly, emphasis is now 
placed upon a motive to benefit the pol- 
icyholder while living. 

The annuity field will soon be ranged 
adequately along the insurance field. I 
believe that the growth of the annuity 
concept among the American people 
will be the greatest single development 
in life insurance business during the 
next quarter of a century. And may I 
add that the present business and finan- 
cial convulsion should prove the great- 
est boost that your business could pos- 
sibly have received for the development 
of the annuity service, if you will but 
stress the absolutely dependable sol- 
vency of the life insurance institution 
and its incomparably economical and 
efficient investment management service. 
The trust officer talks investment man- 
agement from start to finish. You should 
do the same. You have just as much 
right and reason to do so as has the 
trust officer. 


Greatest Obstacle to 
Sale of Annuities 


Until recently it was common to hear 
successful life underwriters state that 
they could only hope to sell annuities 
to unmarried persons without relatives, 
who might therefore be prevailed upon 
to overlook the bequeathing of their 
estates under the terms of a will. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest obstacle to 
the purchase of annuities has been the 
prevailing notion concerning the be- 
quest of possessions under the terms of 
a will. Like so many other ideas, the 
last will and testament idea has become 
ingrained in the bone and soul of our 
population. People pursue the idea more 
or less thoughtlessly, even though they 
have only distant relatives, as the only 
proper course to pursue. They seem to 
know of no other plan, and have never 
been taught the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of liquidating the fruit of their life’s 
work. They have no idea of the justice 
and the advantage of taking annuities 
to sweeten their income during old age. 
They plod along the same old groove, 
living on a boarding-house variety of 
life, and pass everything they own often 
to distant relatives who have not con- 
tributed a thing to their welfare and 
who are often harmed psychologically 
as well as economically by waiting for 
the bequest. Moreover, they seem to 
think always in terms of willing 100 per 
cent of the estate, and have never given 
thought to the possibility of willing 50 
per cent, or some other percentage, with 
a view to using the other part to 
sweeten their old age support. A new 
educational idea is necessary, and it be- 
hooves life underwriters and our busi- 
ness schools to break down the petrified 
idea of the present. This is sure to be 
accomplished sooner or later, and as it 
occurs the annuity idea will grow corre- 
spondingly. 

A little thought should convert any 
wideawake underwriter to the view that 
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there is an almost unlimited field for 
annuities. A brief survey of that field 
may be outlined under the following 
seven groups of our population: 

(1) The large number of unmarried 
men and women, as well as those who 
have become widows or widowers with- 
out children. For this group it is hard 
to understand why the old age income 
should remain meager, instead of being 
sweetened. There seems no good reason 
why a principal of $20,000, for example, 
should be kept fully intact, with a re- 
duced income of only $83.33 a month 
on the investment plan at 5 per cent, and 
the entire principal be transferred ulti- 
mately to distant relatives. Clearly there 
is full justice in eating the fruit of a 
lifetime of work and sacrifice. And if 
there should be a nephew or niece for 
whom a fondness exists, why should the 
transferred principal be 100 per cent? 
Why not 50 per cent, and thus sweeten 
the old age income with the balance 
invested in an annuity. But often there 
is a brother or sister to whom the pros- 
pective annuitant feels an obligation. 
Here the customary procedure is for 
each of the parties to make a will in 
favor of the other. But why not have 
the two (or three, if there be that many) 
combine their respective estates for the 
purchase of a joint life and survivorship 
annuity, under the terms of which an 
income (considerably larger than is ob- 
tainable through investment channels) 
is paid through the joint lifetime of both, 
and thereafter, following the death of 
any one, throughout the lifetime of the 
survivor? Such an annuity will knock 
the bottom out of both wills as cus- 
tomarily made. An income is thus as- 
sured as long as needed and as large and 
certain as possible. At the same time 
the purpose of the two wills is fully 
complied with. 


Fathers, Mothers With 
Child or Two Prospects 


(2) The large group of childless cou- 
ples. Customarily the husband leaves 
everything to his wife under his will, and 
the wife leaves everything to the hus- 
band under her will. Often this means 
that the husband’s estate soon passes 
to the distant heirs of his wife, and vice 
versa, the wife’s estate often passes to 
the husband’s heirs. But why have the 
two wills? A joint life and survivorship 
annuity will again knock the bottom out 
of these two wills by providing a larger 
income as long as needed, namely, to 
the end of life of the last survivor. 
Again, if it is desired to make certain 
bequests to dear relatives and friends, 
why must the bequest always amount to 
100 per cent of the estate? Why not 50 
per cent or 25 per cent, with the bal- 


ance used to sweeten the old age in- 
come, as a matter of right and fairness 
to those who created the estate and who 
can travel this way only once. 

(3) Fathers or mothers with a child 
or two, whom they sincerely wish to 
help financially. Under present condi- 
tions it is customary for the father to 
make a will leaving the $20,000 to his 
son. He tells this to his son, and the 
son waits, often until he reaches the age 
of retirement himself. The father feels 
the necessity of retaining the whole 
principal to the end, since 5 per cent 
thereon yields only $1,000 a year. Under 
the annuity plan, however, the father 
could split the $20,000 into two $10,000 
portions, giving $10,000 immediately to 
his son while it is still capable of being 
of real service, and invest the other $10,- 
000 in an annuity which at age 65 will 
yield an income more than twice that 
obtainable at 5 per cent on the entire 
$20,000. Presented with the option of 
receiving $10,000 now or waiting to re- 
ceive $20,000 at some indefinite time 
later, it may be presumed that an intelli- 
gent son will choose the former. More- 
over, fathers and mothers should feel 
just as anxious to do something for their 
children now as at time of death. 

(4) Where aged parents are wealthy 
and desire to distribute part of their 
estate to the children, the annuity. makes 
such distribution possible and still en- 
ables parents to live comfortably on the 
balance invested in an annuity. Thus 
the owner of a million dollar estate will 
likely lose $200,000 at death by way of 
post mortem taxes. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars could therefore be invested 
in an annuity at say age 65, yielding an 
income well in excess of $20,000 annu- 
ally, and the balance could then be dis- 
tributed to the children. 

(5) Annuities are also extremely ser- 
viceable in the field of organized philan- 
thropy. Many old persons wish to do- 
nate sums to some worthy institution 
or cause, but desire to be assured of an 
income while alive. So the donation, 
although made, really becomes available 
only upon the death of the donor. Many 
philanthropic institutions have been the 
recipients of such donations by guaran- 
teeing an income for life to the donor. 
But what right have philanthropic in- 
stitutions to assume such grave respon- 
sibility? Moreover, the donation would 
lie dormant for many years. How much 
better to take the $20,000 donation and 
split it into two parts. At age 65, about 
$9,000 invested in an annuity would yield 
an income equal to the current invest- 
ment rate on $20,000. Eleven thousand 
dollars would thus be released at once 
and become available to the institution 
for current expenditure or current reve- 
nue yielding purposes. The annuity 
would be a certainty for the donor, thus 
releasing the philanthropic institution 
from a serious obligation. 


Economic Softness in 
Next Generation Seen 


(6) Married couples with children. 
This group seems to be about the only 
portion of the population left for con 
sideration. Here the instinct of leaving 
the estate under the terms of a will 1s 
particularly strong and the use of annut- 
ties may therefore be regarded as pre 
cluded. But again we may ask, “Why 
need parents leave everything to theif 
children?” Why not 50 or 75 per cent: 
Why should not some of the estate be 
applied to sweeten the old age income 
of the average family? One would think 
that the children, having already tT 
ceived so much by way of care and edu- 
cation, would be sufficiently unselfish to 
desire just that thing. The present attr 
tude of children with respect to their 
parents’ possessions often affords a" 
awful exhibition of selfishness. The 
present order of things also leads t° 
unusual economic softness of a large 
portion of the coming generation, taught 
to lean upon the parents’ estate instea 
of placing reliance in the development 
of their potential economic powers 
That which is now ingrained in the bone 
and soul of parents will likely be 
changed before long through a new oT 
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der of education for the coming genera- 
tion. Then children will counsel such 
action willingly as a duty, and parents 
will feel justified in increasing their in- 
come and relieving their children from 
the possibility of assuming in part the 
burden of parental financial support. 

(7) The use of annuities in the mak- 
ing of innumerable wills. So frequently 
testators provide for cash bequests to 
their heirs, forgetting that lump sum 
payments are uncertain as to their re- 
tention and of less value to heirs than 
definite income settlements. If the life 
income plan is best in life insurance, 
i. e., under the life will, then it is also 
best under the terms of a property will 
where cash sums are bequeathed. There 
is no justifiable distinction. Yet I ven- 
ture to say that there are life under- 
writers galore who preach income insur- 
ance daily until they are blue in the 
face, and at the same time have not 
used the same idea in their own last 
will and testament. How much better 
to provide in the will that the cash be- 
quest should be invested for the heir in 
an annuity, thus conserving and enlarg- 
ing the income. The same idea ought 
also to be extended to the proper pro- 
tection of aged servants, whom it is only 
natural not to leave stranded in their 
old age after years of loyal service. I 
wonder whether, when this matter is 
generally understood, at least half of all 
the wills now made could not wisely 
incorporate the annuity principle for 
certain of the heirs. 


Nothing of the Estate 
Can Be Taken to Heaven 


The annuity field thus extends over 
practically the entire population, espe- 
cially if emphasis is placed upon some 
percentage of property transfer other 
than the customary 100 per cent. Very 
frequently immediate annuities, provid- 
ing for complete liquidation at the time 
of death, are just the thing needed. 
Nothing of the estate can be taken to 
heaven. That which is apparently lost in 
the event of early death is really not 
lost at all. It goes into the general an- 
nuity fund of the insurance company to 
help others to help themselves in the 
same way that the deceased annuitant 
was enabled to do. The annuity arrange- 
ment is just as truly a means of pay- 
ment for the support of the aged, as if 
the price of the annuity had been paid 
to a home for the aged. 

And where there is a disposition not 
to surrender everything to the annuity 
program, why not emphasize the 50 or 
25 per cent? And where the prospect 
cannot overcome the psychological hor- 
ror of losing something to the insurance 
company because of early death, despite 
the fact that nothing of the estate can 
be taken along on the last journey, why 
not emphasize the refund feature? This 
idea ought certainly to appeal to even 
the hardest-boiled devotee of the last 
will and testament. It does appeal as a 
splendid chance to beat the life insurance 
company. If life lasts long, the pay- 
ments will continue to the end; but if 
short, the company guarantees contin- 
ued payments to some designated bene- 
ficiary (heir) until the total paid is equal 
to the price paid for the annuity at the 
time of its inception. Observation will 
show that most estates of old folks are 
substantially liquidated before death oc- 
curs, so that ordinarily there is little 
to pass on. Observation will also show 
that what is passed is ordinarily soon 
lost or dissipated by those who receive 
it. If refund annuities were universally 
used, I am inclined to think that just as 
much, if not more, would be passed on 
to the children as is now the case in the 
absence of the refund idea. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
arguments, a few more points of impor- 
tance need to be stressed by under- 
— especially in view of the bad 
mes now prevailing. Never before have 
ate been so apprehensive concerning 
Wy ty of principal and income. This 

easily understandable, with a disap- 
pearance of half of the 1929 dollar valu- 
ation of the nation’s wealth, with the 


elimination of billions in dividend in- 
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come from stocks, and with billions of 
dollars of bonds in default and many 
more billions selling on a receivership 
basis. It is only natural that investment 
management should appeal greatly in 
times like the present, especially when 
most of the recent investment manage- 
ment plans have failed so utterly. But 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
can easily be shown to present a truly 
reliable management system. 


Dread of Loss of Income 
Harassment to the Old 


If investment management is impor- 
tant in connection with investment in- 
surance, then it is several times more 
important to annuitants. Dread of loss 
of income is a constant harassment to 
the old. Aged people should not be 
bothered, and as a matter of fact do not 
wish to be, with financial cares. For 
them the time has come to receive and 
use income and not to make or conserve 
income. Investment management is one 
of your greatest arguments, and you 
should use it. It appeals to aged folks 
since they have lost their natural desire 
for investment appreciation. 

Again, annuities serve, in a period of 
enormous estate shrinkages, to equalize 
in income the shrinkage which has oc- 
curred in principal. They thus afford a 
financial solution for any number in 
these troublesome times, when over half 
of America’s estates have shrunk by at 
least one-half. Prior to the present con- 
vulsion, a $100,000 estate afforded an 
investment income of $5,000. Today that 
same estate is worth only $50,000, and 
represents an income possibility of only 
$2,500. Yet, when that estate of $50,000 
is invested in an annuity at age 60 or 
65, it will yield about the same amount 
as was obtainable from the $100,000 be- 
fore the shrinkage in dollar valuation 
had occurred. 

Moreover, annuitants are long livers. 
Freedom from financial worry and fear, 
and contentment with a double income 
are conducive to longevity. If it be 
true that half of human ailments are 
attributable at least in part to fear and 
worry, then the effectiveness of annui- 
ties towards health and happiness must 
be apparent. I am inclined to believe 
that annuities serve in old age much the 
same purpose that periodic medical ex- 
aminations do during the working years 
of life. 


Solvency of Companies 
Should Be Emphasized 


With respect to annuities, underwrit- 
ers also stand to benefit from the hectic 
times in which we find ourselves. When 
all is said and done, the continued and 
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dependable solvency of legal reserve life 
insurance companies is the most im- 
portant factor to stress. During the past 
three years stock and bond values have 
depreciated by at least $160,000,000,000, 
or an amount equal to 40 per cent of 
the total dollar valuation attributed to 
this nation in 1929. Real estate values 
have declined in dollar valuation by one- 
half during the same period, and basic 
commodities have likewise undergone a 
fearful shrinkage. At least one-fifth of 
all estates in America have substantially 
disappeared during the last three years, 
and fully one-half of all estates—millions 
upon millions—have been cut in half in 
their dollar valuation. 

Our people are justly frightened by 
what has happened. They are thinking in 
terms of safety of principal as never 
before. And this is particularly true of 
old folks or those who are contemplat- 
ing old age protection. Today the world 
is full of doubting Thomases asking 
“Why should life insurance be different 
from other depository institutions?” 
Before reaching age 65, people have a 
tendency to live in hope, to be some- 
what egotistical concerning their invest- 
ment abilities, and to be willing to exer- 
cise a natural speculative kick. In the 
sale of insurance it is necessary to bat- 
ter down these foolish notions, and 
sometimes this is hard if not impossible. 
But after age 65 the mental psychology 
is entirely different. There is a change 
of life financially. Fear and ultra con- 
servatism take the place of hope and 
risk taking. Egotism with respect to 
financial abilities is supplanted by an 
inferiority complex in such matters. The 
speculative kick is gone and the desire 
for certain income is dominant. There 
is a desire to have a competent manage- 
ment from outside agencies equipped to 
perform that service. Along all vital 
lines the annuity prospect places himself 
within the power of the underwriter, if 
that underwriter but knows how to pre- 
sent the continued dependable solvency 
of legal reserve life insurance. There is 
no imperfect reasoning to batter down. 
Instead it is only necessary to give a 
concrete presentation of what the pros- 
pect desires at heart, namely, absolute 
certainty of principal and promises in 
the light of all the harrowing experi- 
ences of the last few years. 


Ten Differences Making 
For Solvency Are Listed 


The keystone to the annuity arch is 
the inherent solvency of legal reserve 
life insurance. So many doubting 
Thomases cannot see why life insurance 
should be unaffected by the same forces 
and tendencies which have struck so 


disastrously at other investment insti- 
tutions. Old people certainly cannot be 
expected to hand over their money until 
assured of the continued solvency of life 
insurance companies. There should be 
no difficulty in this respect. Legal re- 
serve life insurance is different from all 
other depository investment institutions. 
Ten important reasons make the vital 
difference, and collectively assure de- 
pendable solvency for the future, irre- 
spective of business convulsions. Briefly 
stated they are: 

(1) The life insurance investment 
portfolio of over twenty billions is 
viewed basically as a trust fund, thus 
assuring the application of principles of 
caution. The company charters limit 
business to one hazard only—the hazard 
of human life—the least variable insur- 
able hazard in the world. Government 
statutes nearly everywhere emphasize 
first liens with respect to real estate 
loans on a conservative basis, and else- 
where regulate permissible investments 
more strictly than with respect to any 
other investment institution. Current 
supervision by the states also averages 
as severely as in any other investment 
field which can be named. 

(2) The investment portfolio is based 
upon a strictly scientific approach, i. e., 
upon a basis of mathematical exactness. 
The assumptions upon which the mathe- 
matics are based are extremely conserva- 
tive, the mortality rate assumed being so 
much greater and the interest rate as- 
sumed being so much smaller than the 
actual experiences, as to provide for a 
dividend cushion annually of more than 
half a billion of dollars. 


Portfolio Is Called a 
Living Investment Force 


(3) The investment management is 
traditionally conservative in building up 
the portfolio and in watching its qual- 
ity. As has been well said, “It buys to 
watch and not to forget.” Tendencies 
are noted and substitutions made. The 
portfolio is a living investment force, 
responsive to changing conditions and 
needs. 


(4) The law of average is applied 
along five distinctly different lines. 
Whereas the individual cannot apply 


even one, and other investment institu- 
tions can at best apply only two, the life 
insurance investment portfolio repre- 
sents the spread of risk with respect to 
(a) all the different economic interests 
of the country, (b) territorial distribu- 
tion throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation, (c) number of individual 
investments, ranging into the thousands 
upon thousands for the average medium 
sized company, (d) maturity of obliga- 
tions, so that even during 1931 the cash 
from maturities substantially met the 
pressure from surrenders and _ policy 
loans, and (e) the time of purchase. 

(5) Emphasis throughout practically 
all of the portfolio, upon obligations and 
the first lien principle. This is true with 
respect to both real estate loans and cor- 
poration bonds. Equities held by United 
States life insurance companies com- 
prise only about six-tenths of one per 
cent of the entire portfolio. 

(6) A complete avoidance of foreign 
investments, exclusive of Canada, which 
cannot be properly regarded as foreign. 
Only one-fifth of one per cent of Ameri- 
can life insurance investments happen 
to be invested in foreign securities. The 
importance of this avoidance is appar- 
ent when one reflects that seven billions 
of the fifteen billions of depreciation in 
bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange since 1929 has occurred in the 
bonds of foreign countries. 


Investment Managers Are 
Not Moved by Ballyhoo 


(7) The life insurance portfolio repre- 
sents a program of income rather than 
appreciation. Life insurance investment 
managements have no ax to grind. They 
are disinterested and not moved by im- 
pulses or ballyhoo. They are paid by 
salary and not by commissions, a very 
important factor. They know that there 
is a fearful reckoning with respect to 
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stewardship if there is deviation from 
the old line principles of investment. 

(8) Current income is always much in 
excess of disbursements. Almost all of 
the pressure by way of surrenders and 
policy loans has been met through cur- 
rent maturities alone. And in addition 
there is all of the premium income as 
well as the investment income. 

(9) The investment return is remark- 
ably steady. Some businesses become 
impaired because of a decline in income, 
like the railroads and industrial con- 
cerns. Some become insolvent because 
of a decline in the value of the assets 
held, like holding companies and many 
of the so-called investment trusts. Many 
become insolvent because of a decline 
in both income and assets. In life insur- 
ance, however, both assets and income 
are unusually steady, because of the first 
lien principle and the five-fold applica- 
tion of averages. 

(10) The life insurance portfolio is 
not subject to runs. Today everybody 
knows what a run really is. The most 
solvent bank, savings bank, or building 
and loan association can be crushed in 
a day or two if the people are deter- 
mined to do so. But runs are not na- 
tional or state. They are local. Should 
pressure by way of surrenders or policy 
loans assert itself, the procedure is 
gradual and can be discounted and be 
met easily through cash from maturities 
and the redundant income from premi- 
ums and interest earnings. 

The solid solvency record of life in- 
surance is the greatest argument the 
underwriter has today with respect to 
both investment insurance and annui- 
ties. The present depression should 
serve as the greatest possible boost to 
investment life insurance and annuities, 
if the underwriter will but seize the idea 
and use it specifically. During the re- 
cent period of boom the security distrib- 
utive business had the sales technique 
but not the product. Life insurance had 
the product but not the sales technique 
to bring home the idea in the same way 
as did the security business during the 
boom times of 1927-29, 


Major Hull’s Handicap 


Managing Director Roger B. Hull ap- 
peared on the scene in a state of partial 
disability, having sustained last “Thurs- 
day the same sort of an attack of the 
sciatic nerve that laid him low for sev- 
eral weeks last summer. The effect on 
Mr. Hull is slight this time as compared 
with last year, but this is the third Na- 
tional Convention in succession at which 
Mr. Hull has been similarly inconven- 
ienced. 





Recruiting Plan 
Is Vital Today 


With Average Production Down, 
Life of Agency Depends on 
New Men 


BANKS RELATE METHODS 


Personal Contact Brings Best Perform- 
ers—Advertising Returns Favorable 
Results, Denver Man Says 


By RENE P. BANKS 


Mr. Banks joined the Penn Mutual in 
1924 as soliciting agent in Spokane. He was 
made manager of the Spokane agency in 
1929. Upon Frank H. Davis’ retirement at 
Denver, he took over that agency as gen- 
eral agent in 1931. 

The production record in Spokane for 
one year showed 68 per cent increase in 
volume of business and a 162 per cent in- 
crease in new premium income. 

The result of Mr. Banks’ first year in 
Denver showed an 82 per cent decrease in 
volume of business with a 78 per cent in- 
crease in new premium income. The de- 
crease was due to a curtailment of note 
settlements. 

Mr. Banks delivered this address before 
group 2 (cities from 100 to 750,000 
population) of the general agents and man- 
agers’ conference. 


Frank H. Davis had a motto, “The 
world makes way for the man who 
knows where he is going.” Working on 
the theory that this motto applies as 
well to an agency as an individual, we 
first set our goal then recruit and train 
toward that goal. 

We have in Denver at the present 
time a potential $5,000,000 agency. We 
expect to reach that figure this year. 
Our goal is $10,000,000 by 1935. In 
setting out to accomplish that goal we 
accept as the basis of our work two 
axioms, one by John A. Stevenson, “The 
job of building an agency is never fin- 
ished”; the other by Frank H. Davis, 
“The easiest way to double production 
is to double salesman power.” Our 
present organization comprises seventy- 
five agents, sixty full-time, fifteen part- 
time. We expect to recruit and train in 
the next year and a half another 150 
salesmen. Our past experience tells us 
that approximately seventy-five of these 
we can get into production. We also 
realize that in order to maintain present 
production, 20 per cent of our new pres- 
ent volume must come from new agents. 

Late in January of this year we 
realized that our large case producers 
were not going to be with us this year. 
Also that the indications were that the 
average size of our policies would be 
materially cut down. Last year the av- 
erage size of our policies in our agency 
was $4000 per case. This year, to date, 
the average is slightly over $3000. 
Rather than gamble with our ability to 
sell enough of our older agents the idea 
of producing from two to three times as 
many cases in order to get an equal pro- 
duction volume, we decided that the 
safer plan would be to immediately in- 
augurate an aggressive recruiting pro- 
gram. 


Personal Contact Brings 
Best Men to the Office 


We started in February by the use 
of personal contact, advertising, and 
nomination letters. We have found the 
three methods valuable in the order in 
which they are named. Personal contact 
has unquestionably brought the best 
men to our organization. Advertising 
has, however, for the amount of money 
expended, returned very favorable re- 
sults. From the nomination letter which 
we called “Favoring a Friend” we have 
to date this year secured but one out- 
standing recruit. Advertising brought 
four potentially successful producers and 


personal contact thirteen. The most suc- 
cessful advertising used was run in two 
or three consecutive issues of the daily 
papers once during each month. The 
advertisement was as follows: 
“Backbone vs. Wishbone. We have 
an opening for a few men with character 
and education, between the ages of 25 
and 45, who want to earn between $3000 
and $5000 a year, plus a future. It is 
selling, but endorsed by a company 
eighty-five years old. Sales training is 
free. The world makes way for a man 
who knows where he is going. If you 
have ambition call Goebel at 
KEystone 2364 for an appointment be- 
tween 9 and 12 or 1 and 4:30 Monday.” 
As an illustration, an insertion of this 
advertisement in the two Denver papers 
for three days at a total cost of $22.32 
secured a total of sixty-one contacts. 
The supervisor who was in charge of 
recruiting, secured from these contacts, 
thirty-six actual interviews and four- 
teen telephone interviews. Thirteen ap- 
plicants failed to keep appointments. As 
a result of the interviews twenty-two 
men signed up to attend a training school 
and fifteen men reported for the school; 
however, one of these men came as the 
result of a nomination letter, leaving 
fourteen originating from the advertise- 
ment. Thirteen of these fourteen com- 
pleted the course, six were signed up as 
full-time agents and one as part-time. 


Many Good Men Today 
Are Changing Vocation 


I believe it is a fact that today more 
good men are changing vocations 
through no fault of their own than at any 
time in the past twenty years. Right 
now at least it seems possible to secure 
good men through proper advertising 
mediums. 

Our method of selling the business to 
a new recruit is very direct. The first 
statement we make is that this is the 
hardest selling business there is. Not 
because of the undesirableness of the 
product which we have to offer, but be- 
cause of the average salesman’s lack of 
ability to control his own time. We 
quote Frank Davis, who says, “This is 
the hardest business in the world if you 
work it easy, and the easiest business in 
the world if you work it hard.” We 
attempt to give our recruit the ten-year 
look and sum our remarks up with the 
statement that this is the only business 
we have found where a man can set for 
himself a definite financial goal with any 
reasonable assurance of attaining it over 
a ten or twenty year period. This state- 
ment we prove with a renewal income 
chart. 

After this first interview we give our 
recruits a booklet prepared by our com- 
pany which is called “Brass Tacks About 
the Business of Selling Life Insurance.” 
We make an appointment for him to re- 
turn the next day or the day following. 
If he does not show up, we make no 
effort to retrieve him except (being a 
little Scotch) to secure the return of our 
book. If he comes back for the second 
interview then we make a definite effort 
to sell him into the life insurance busi- 
ness. Our first effort having really been 
to find out if he could be sold out of the 
business easily. 


Don’t Sign Men Up Until 
Training Is Finished 


Immediately he starts training, we get 
a Retail Credit report on him so that 
before the training course is completed, 
we will know whether, from a personal 
aspect, we want this man or not. We 
make no effort to sign up recruits before 
they have taken their training course, 
our assumption being that no man can 
intelligently state whether he wants to 
go in the business or estimate whether 
he will be successful in the business 
without having taken the complete train- 
ing course, and we certainly have long 
since ceased to gamble on our ability to 
select men from an interview. 

Our training method is the full-time 
school method. The course runs from 
six to eight days. We use for this train- 
ing a course prepared by our home 





Round Table Head 








ROBERT A. BROWN, Los Angeles 
Chairman Million Dollar Round Table 


office called “The First Steps in Penn 
Mutualism.” We take up in the order 
named, prospects, needs for life insur- 
ance, what to say, following through and 
closing the sale, motivation, and the tools 
of our trade, or the various forms of 
contracts. One supervisor has charge of 
training, but we all step in when the 
course reaches the sales talk period. 
The best man in the agency is drafted 
into service for the thing that he does 
best. We start our new men out with 
nothing but organized sales talks. Im- 
mediately a trainee has finished his train- 
ing course, we start him out alone to 
prospect. We are essentially looking for 
self-starters. We find if the man has in 
him what we are looking for, he will 
nine times out of ten make a sale while 
he is prospecting. During the prospect- 
ing period he reports twice daily to the 
supervisor of training. At the end of 
that time he is assigned to a unit and 
from then on works under his unit super- 
visor. We operate under the five case 
rule in joint selling. 

We have trained fifty-four men this 
year, of whom twenty-four are now in 
production. The first man got into pro- 
duction March 2, the last man July 25. 
In this five months’ period, these twenty- 
four salesmen have insured 249% lives 
totaling approximately $610,101. The 
average age of this group is thirty-six 
years. The average case per man was 


$2500. 


Following is the nomination letter 
used: 

You know, as well as I do, that most 
men are fitted to their work by accident, 
which is another way of saying they are 
not fitted at all. 

The way to be a success is to be fitted 
to your job. The biggest favor that you 
can do for a friend is to help him get 
that job. 

I want a business man, honest, alert, 
intelligent and a good mixer to represent 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany in your locality. This business 1s 4 
great special service and it pays high 
dividends on no other capital than 4 
man’s time. He should be between the 
ages of 25 and 45, preferably married, 
with a family, ambitious enough to 
prove his standing in the community 
and with a desire for a larger income. 

I would like to get in touch with the 
man whom you recognize in this desct!P- 
tion. Because he will learn something 
to his benefit and may find a prosperous 
career, we call it doing a favor for 4 
friend. i 

Will you write his name and address 
at the bottom of this letter and forwat 
it to us in the enclosed stamped ¢™ 
velope? 
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STUMES & LOEB 


General Agents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


seeeas 


1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


Chicago, IIl. 








Bokum & Dingle 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 


One La Salle Street Bldg. 


bo 


Chicago, IIl. 








LiFe INSURANCE Company 


OF BOSTON. MassacnuserTs 


William M.Houze 


General Agents 


One La Salle St. Bldg. 


TELEPHONE: 
Randolph 9336 


Chicago, IIl. 











of Chicago 


wvrweer 


LL general agents whose names 

appear here are located in 

the One La Salle Street Building 

which contains more Life insur- 

ance general agencies and branch 

offices than any other building 
in Chicago. 


You are invited to visit. all of- 


fices whose names appear here. 


Telephone Randolph 9072 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


(Oldest in America) 


Assets 
$1,106,236,049 


Insurance in Force 
$4,450,294,284 


R. E. SPAULDING 


Manager 


One La Salle Street Bldg. 
CHICAGO 























AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 


We offer opportunity to men of vision. 
Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid 
them with their problems. 

Non-Participating and Participating Life In- 
surance. 

Group Life Insurance; Group Disability; Acci- 
dent and Health. 


S. T. WHATLEY 
General Agent 
1914 One La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 








BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


BYRON C. HOWES 


General Agent for Illinois 


Suite 1229 One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 


congeniality and the will to do. 


Inc. 1851 
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Fundamentals of 
Agency Building 


F. H. Haviland Cites Intelligent 
Recruiting, Getting Agent Into 
Production Immediately 








PERMANENCE EMPHASIZED 





Speaker Advocates Keeping Morale of 
Agency at Fighting Pitch and Main- 
taining Mental Alertness 





By F. H. HAVILAND 


Mr. Haviland, who appeared before the 
general agents and managers conference in 
general session, is manager in Chicago for 
the Connecticut General Life. He formerly 
was a manager there for the Equitable 
Life of New York. 


Your chairman has asked me to cover 
the subject of permanent agency build- 
ing. This is unquestionably a subject 
calling for different handling by large 
city managers and those agencies having 
both city and country problems. It does 
have enough common ground to enable 
us to look at it either in a large or a 
small city, in considering fundamental 
principles, from a common viewpoint. I 
will agree in advance that having had 
experience in a large city some of you 
may consider, and, rightly, that my 
theories of permanent building do not 
entirely conform with your solution of 
building in a small city. 

There are a hundred minor problems 
and details in agency work that every 
manager knows must be done and how. 
I shall try to leave such matters out of 
my talk and deal with those things 
which, while often seeming perfectly 
obvious, are both vital and elusive. Being 
elusive, they are often neglected, being 
neglected, the agency flounders and the 
manager wonders why. 


New Agents Insist Upon 
Trying Various Theories 


The greatest difficulty confronting us 
as managers, in making steady progress 
in the development of our organizations, 
is sticking to fundamental principles. 
Agency building, done properly, is diffi- 
cult not because of its intricacies, but 
because of its simplicities. The greatest 
managers I know in this country are 
great because they recognize certain fun- 
damentals in building their agencies, and 
conscientiously carry out the perform- 
ance of those fundamentals. 

It is a common practice for a new 


agent to insist on trying out various 
theories he has, in starting to sell life 


insurance — circularizing, advertising, 
beautiful presentations, and innumerable 
other methods, which at the beginning 
he hopes will be short cuts to success in 
our business, and eliminate the drudgery 
experienced by those men who have 
made a success in life insurance. He soon 
finds that while these things have their 
place, they can not eliminate the funda- 
mentals necessary to success, and so it 
is true of us as managers, the determin- 
ing factors of our growth are simplest of 
fundamentals, which, properly carried 
out, guarantee steady growth, and I shall 
attempt to cover those fundamentals 
briefly. 

Before enumerating them I want to 
cover one word in the topic assigned to 
me, and that is permanent. Permanence 
in anything must involve good quality, 
good service, endurance, and those other 
characteristics, whether it be in mer- 
chandise or in human activity, that come 
only at a high price, or by great effort. 
In human activity, they are interpreted 
as character, and no man can come into 
the life insurance business today and be 
an asset to his manager or his company 
unless he has what you know to be the 
essence of strong character. We have 
been guilty in the past of accepting in 
the insurance business a great many men 
with no success background, unstable of 
character, extravagant and shiftless, and 
in some cases we have succeeded in 
salvaging new agents. This will not be 
the case with such men in the future, and 
if we wish permanence in our organiza- 
tions we must insist on character quali- 
fications. 


Manager Should Have 
a Wide Acquaintance 


With character as your cardinal guid- 
ing principle in building always in mind, 
the four fundamentals which are the 
basis of agency building are: Recruit in- 
telligently, get the agent into production 
immediately, keep the morale of your 
agency up to fighting pitch, and develop 
and maintain a mental alertness on the 
part of every member of your organiza- 
tion. 

These four fundamentals may sound 
fairly easy. Properly performed, they 
are the solution to the development of a 
great organization for any good life in- 
surance company. 

In considering the fundamental, re- 
cruit intelligently, the finest and most 
active recruiter in the organization 
should naturally be the manager. His 
contacts, both business and social, should 
throw him with the type of men most 
desired for agency building. If he has 
the first requisite of a good manager he 


will attract these men to him. If he is 
doing his part as a constructive force in 
his community, in civic enterprise, in 
church work, in benevolent work, and 
in his business, he must develop a wide 
acquaintance, which will give him ample 
opportunity to select those men whom 
he desires to bring into the life insur- 
ance business. We must have a yard- 
stick to measure our own work by, and 
a manager’s minimum quota should be 
three new potential quarter million dol- 
lar men every year. These men should 
show real indications that they will be 
quarter million dollar men by the end 
of 12 months in the insurance business. 
In addition, one of the three men must 
be a prospective supervisor who is com- 
ing into the insurance business for its 
managerial opportunity. 

Any manager with a territory where 
development is not limited who does less 
than this is not performing. Yet how 
many of us can look back over the years 
we have managed an agency and find 
such a record to our credit? It is not 
an unreasonable quota and any one of 
us working constructively will accom- 
plish it. Show me a manager with this 
minimum attained each year and I will 
show you an agency surely and definitely 
growing into a great organization. 

Then under, recruit intelligently, we 
must have a supervisor who is also a 
recruiter. He must be a prospector of 
men just as his manager. He must have 
a minimum quota and get it, otherwise 
you are paying for supervising that is 
not being accomplished. My minimum 
quota for a supervisor is one-quarter 
million dollar man each year and two 
other men who will at least show rea- 
sonable success within one year in the 
insurance business. Show me an agency 
where a supervisor accounts for this 
small minimum of high grade men and I 
will again show you an unusual agency. 
It is a very strange thing that the ma- 
jority of supervisors of agencies in this 
country fail miserably in the first requi- 
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Cc. C. DAY, Oklahoma City 
Pacific Mutual Life 


site of building, and yet are allowed year 
after year to spend their time exclusively 
on old timber which eventually must de- 
teriorate if it is not constantly replaced. 


Getting Recruits Into 
Production Immediately 


Second, we come to getting recruits 
into production immediately. First, in 
such a program we must naturally give 
them the fundamentals of education; we 
must sell them life insurance as a great 
institution and as a great service, a field 
which is being thoroughly covered at 








322 Pacific Mutual Building 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


of the 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Joins with all other life underwriting organizations in extending 
a hearty welcome to those in attendance at the Forty-third Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


JOHN HENRY RUSSELL, Manager 
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1. Agents are protected against rebaters. 


HOBART & OATES 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OUR SYSTEM OF AGENCY PROTECTION: 


2. Agents have the advantage of extensive route 
lists and the services of a competent 


statistician. 


4. Agents are protected against brokers. 


209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


3. Agents are protected against “part-time” 
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this convention, and is not my subject 
today, but having accomplished this, the 
srucial test arrives. That man must be 
put into production without any delay. 
‘Saving been stimulated to the great op- 
portunities in our business, we must 
take advantage of his morale and enthu- 
siasm, and see that he makes commis- 
sions, to feel that incomparable sensation 
of getting a substantial commission 
check. In the larger agencies that must 
be the supervisor's job. If he is a good 
supervisor and he has a good prospective 
agent, he can and will get the man into 
immediate production. The agent is 
giving immediate indication of his desir- 
ability if he either harasses his super- 
visor or assistant manager with ques- 
tions with reference to particular men or, 
better, with requests to go with him to 
see particular prospects. He is then 
showing real indication as a prospector. 
If his contacts are good, then a good 
supervisor will get results. If the agent 
does not show these prospecting indica- 
tions he is probably hopeless and you 
had better stop immediately and elimi- 
nate him from the life insurance busi- 
ness, as your time and your supervisor’s 
time is too valuable to speculate on men 
who do not immediately show prospect- 
ing sense. 

I realize this production problem is not 
as simple as it may sound, but the su- 
pervisor or general agent must live with 
his men until he is making money for 
them, and it is hopeless to attempt to 
develop an agency without insisting in 
every instance on this method of start- 
ing a new man. I know that the major- 
ity of managers who have supervisors 
or who operate with their men them- 
selves believe this is their method, but 
I know you will agree with me in saying 
that in nine out of ten cases the super- 
visor or manager is liable to shirk part 
of this job and in some cases all of it. 
We can find so many excuses why not 
to do it, but they are seldom good rea- 
sons for not doing the joint work. Now 
you have good recruits in production, 
and next we must keep them there. This 
concerns the other two fundamentals. 


Unselfishness Must Be 
Shown by Great Manager 


The third is, keep the morale of your 
agency up to fighting pitch. This is 
vital, particularly in such years as 1932, 
and it takes constant, daily, yes, hourly, 
application to the mental condition of 
every member of your organization to 
accomplish it. Most men must be resold 
on themselves every week during the 
first two years in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and even the most desirable new 
men can use this stimulation. No one 
has a better opportunity to keep a man 
constantly sold on his goal ahead and 
his ability to reach that goal than the 
unselfish manager who is keenly and 
sincerely interested in the success of 
every agent under him. Unselfishness, 
which is so real as to be obvious to your 
associates, is a requisite to a great man- 
ager, and regardless of where your in- 
clinations may lead financially for imme- 
diate profit, in the long run the unselfish 
Manager will gain the greatest reward. 
Never hire a man unless you believe 
thoroughly in his potentiality after a 
Most serious investigation, a great time 
Saver, incidentally in the long run, but 
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having hired him, never doubt his abil- 
ity, never give him any reason to believe 
you question his high place in the future 
in life insurance. Sell him the great 
future of your agency, put the respon- 
sibility for its growth on each individual, 
make him realize you are depending on 
him for your development, thank him for 
the accomplishments he makes, attribute 
to him all the success of your organiza- 
tion that he has had a part in, and 
make him constantly proud of being as- 
sociated with an organization that has 
momentum and is maintaining a pace 
which is constantly demanding the best 
in him to keep up with. Have morning 
inspirational meetings at least every 
Monday, and regenerate the enthusiasm 
of every member of that organization. 
Spend considerable time and great effort 
in guaranteeing that these Monday 
morning meetings will be an inspiration, 
and see that you as manager are the 
dominant factor, and do the major part 
of the job in every one of these meet- 
ings. 

As topics for these meetings you may 
use innumerable subjects similar to the 
following; your agency’s goal and your 
part. How far are you going to travel 
in life insurance? What price are you 
willing to pay for success? How John 
Jones paid for a half million; are you as 
good a man as he is? This is the Amer- 




























Union States Life Insurance Company 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon’s new company extends greetings to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Annual Convention at San Francisco. 
To those delegates returning to their homes through the Northwest 
we extend an invitation to visit our Home Office in Portland. 


The Union States Life issued its first policy on November 12, 1931. 
Since that time policies have been written on 2,000 Oregon people, 


totaling over $8,000,000. Organized during difficult financial times 
the promotion and growth of the company is an achievement, and a 
splendid example of courage and leadership on the part of the 
Agency organization and Executive personnel. 


CAPITOL UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
Owners and Operators 
Home Office: PORTLAND, OREGON 


F. F. McGINNIS 


Vice-President 


H. E. HOLLOWELL 
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F. W. KAISER 


WAYNE E. HIBBARD : 
Vice-President 


President 
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Secretary 
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| ee its very inception, the program of Peoples Life has been: Legal Re- 


serve Life Insurance for every insurable man, woman and child at the lowest 
possible rate consistent with sound underwriting. 
Security for its policyholders has been the Company’s constant watchword. 
From the beginning, it has maintained an additional voluntary deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department far in excess of that demanded by this state’s 
strict Legal Reserve Compulsory Deposit Law. 










During its twenty-five years of existence, Peoples Life has acquired and jealously 
guarded a reputation for stability, fair dealing and friendliness of which it is 
justly proud. Its healthy growth is evidence of its strength, its aggressiveness, 
its dependability from the standpoint of both agent and policyholder: 


RATING! — “A” (Excellent) BY ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 















1907 1932 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,529,645 $52,437,018 
Admitted Assets 28,498 7,815,821 
Net Reserve _.___--.-. 10,238 6,781,234 
Capital and Surplus 16,050 979,248 
Insurance Issued __.._____________-- 1,331,850 11,171,000 












Peoples Life Insurance Company 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
















General Agents Wanted in 


OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, 
TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY and IOWA 


Address the Company 
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ican Magazine idea of “if he did it, you 
can too,” and it still works because it is 
absolutely true. 


Spirit of Contest Should 
Always Be Maintained 


Organize a leaders’ club among those 
men who do the finest job in the agency, 
take them out once a month and let 
them play, get them better acquainted, 
and if you have the right kind of men, 
there will be real inspiration in such a 
day of play, ard in the increased pleas- 
ure these men will get from association 
with each other. Hire hand picked men, 
tell them they are hand picked, which 
will then be the truth, and make them 
constantly aware of it, which will help 
them in their courage and perseverance 
in the field. Finally, in building this 
fighting spirit, put into your agency a 
joy in competition. Any agency that 
contests consistently and successfully, 
that almost to a man will fight to win, 
will pass in accomplishment many other 
agencies of greater potential accomplish- 
ment, but with far less momentum. You 
have often seen agencies in a slump, and 
you have always found such agencies en- 
tirely out of the contest spirit. Has it 
ever occurred to you when you have 
seen two teams on a field playing foot- 
ball that one of them was winning be- 
cause they were playing way in excess of 
their normal capacity? Just imagine such 
enthusiasm and drive translated into 
business effort in life insurance selling, 
and the great incomes that could be 
built for men who might otherwise never 
see more than a very modest income. 
It’s your job to translate that latent ef- 
fort. It is an obligation on you managers 
to develop contests that work, and to 
eliminate from your agency every cynic 
who scoffs at such things and refuses to 
participate. It is the normal human in- 
clination of man to play, and if we can 
make work a game, we can make John 
W. Agent a larger income. Don’t be 
afraid of overworking it if you build 
them up properly, and isn’t it a marvel- 


Our Key 


ous thing to watch a large agency in a 
contest that works? 

Last of all among these four funda- 
mentals is develop and maintain a mental 
alertness on the part of every member of 
your organization. As a people, Ameri- 
cans are probably inclined to be more 
casual in their social and business con- 
tacts than educated people of other na- 
tions. We seem to take it for granted 
that our presence is desirable, that our 
personality is acceptable, and that those 
people we meet through our business or 
social activities will be very glad to see 
us innumerable times. In my agency 
we are constantly stressing the obliga- 
tion on us as men to perform interest- 
ingly and with serious effort when we 
are in the presence of people whose so- 
cial or business intercourse we desire. 
We intend wherever possible to leave 
the impression with these people that 
we have something to offer intellectually 
and in other ways that will make them 
hope to see us often. This must come 
from mental alertness. 


75 Per Cent of Agents 
Called Mentally Lazy 


We attempt to create it, naturally, 
first of all, by education, constant feed- 
ing to our men of information that will 
continually increase their effectiveness as 
life insurance agents, that will continu- 
ally increase their enthusiasm as life 
insurance men. Education will, of course, 
create a certain amount of mental alert- 
ness, but it will not achieve a constant 
condition of this kind unless every agent 
recognizes the positive necessity of keep- 
ing himself constantly keyed up to this 
pitch, and realizes the reward to be paid 
for such an effort, and the penalty if he 
allows himself to become mentally lazy. 
In my opinion, 75 per cent of the men 
in the life insurance business are men- 
tally lazy. They are order-takers, but 
even if they are high pressure salesmen 
they still may have very little to offer 
and they still may miss a great many 
golden opportunities. It is quite pos- 
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UR Organized Selling Plan is NOT a Sales Talk. 
ted, self-contained plan of 
operation that any earnest man can follow with CER- 
TAIN results if the experience of 142 men reporting 
their work for a total of almost 2000 weeks means 


It is a laboratory tes 


Building a General Agency on the Organized Selling 
Plan is as definite a task as putting together the pieces 
of a picture puzzle. With patience and persistence 
results are inevitable—our records prove it. 
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Following Our Organized Selling Plan 


Twenty-four men in four Agencies over 533 weeks 
(About 22 Weeks Each) 


Averaged 18.2 names each—1.8 short of the standard 20. 
Had 8.8 appointments each—3.2 short of the standard 12. 
6.8 demonstrations each—3.2 under the scheduled 10. 

















-over the standard 15%. 














Average writings per 





Made 

Sold 15.7% of their pr ti 
Average policy applied for $4,980. 
i per man, $5,391. 
Average experience of the 24 m 
The figures include ALL men in the four agencies. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul 


sible to be a fine high pressure salesman 
and be mentally very lazy. In consider- 
ing this subject, I divide it into three 
heads, first, the creation of mental alert- 
ness which I have already discussed, 
second, results in the presence of poten- 
tial buyers, third, friendships and con- 
tacts. 

It is quite obvious to you that mental 
alertness gets results in the presence of 
potential buyers. It is also quite obvi- 
ous, I know, that without great effort 
your men will become at times very 
lackadaisical, and it would take constant 
effort on your part to maintain a high 
degree of alertness in thought. The dif- 
ference between a sale and not a sale in 
our business is a fine hair-line. The 
competitive factors in our business today 
make that even more true. How can we 
see that our men get the highest pay 
per hour of effort in the field? What 
greater goal could any manager have 
than to make a sustained and daily effort 
to interest his men in a constant mental 
activity that will give them that extra 
opportunity for commissions. One man 
can be aroused to alertness one way and 
another agent from some other angle, 
and you must handle your men accord- 
ing to their needs, but it can be done 
and done very successfully. 

And then we come to friendships and 
contacts. The best advice Mark Twain 
ever gave was his statement with ref- 
erence to friendships. He said “Seek 
higher levels of friendship, make friends 
with those people whose intellectual at- 
tainments are superior to your own.” 
Isn’t it logical to assume that men seek- 
ing higher levels of friendships, higher 
levels of business contacts from a stand- 
point of earnings and from a standpoint 
of mental capacity, will grow them- 


selves, and develop into finer men and 
bigger producers? Such a program 
for the individual demands his daily ef- 
fort to rise above mediocre inclinations. 
If we make a great effort constantly to 
leave something behind when we go out 
of a prospect’s office or out of his home, 
what a fine discipline this is for the agent 
and what a marvelous brain developer 
such a program becomes. How many 
of your agents are impressed with the 
need of developing an interesting and 
stimulating personality to their potential 
clients, and work at it seriously? There 
is nothing more important in their work, 
nothing that pays a greater dividend. It 
does demand a constant reminder to the 
agent on the part of the manager— 
constant co-operation in becoming this 
kind of a man. Even in a hand picked, 
carefully selected group of life insurance 
men, this does not automatically hap- 
pen; it takes drudgery every week for 
years, but it pays, and repays them fully 
for their co-operation with you in this 
character building program, and in pro- 
moting themselves into the kind of men 
who are paid in big figures. 

This very simple formula, intelligent 
recruiting, getting your selected agent 
into production, maintaining the morale 
up to fighting pitch in your agency, and, 
last, keeping your agents mentally alert, 
will get results. Common sense will dic- 
tate correct use of records, proper han- 
dling of finances, and control of the 
many detail problems too many man- 
agers fail to turn over to clerks and 
spend their own valuable time doing. As 
a good executive, doing only those things 
he can do best and can not delegate to 
assistants, he can concentrate, and if he 
does this concentrating on these funda- 
mentals he will get results. 








Story of West Coast Life 








The West Coast Life of San Francisco 
was organized by a group of representa- 
tive western business men in 1906. The 
first policies had scarcely been written 
when, on the morning of April 18, 1906, 
the great San Francisco catastrophe took 
place—the earthquake and devastating 
fire that reduced the city to a smoking 
heap of debris. 

The home office of the company and 
all records were totally destroved, the 
agency force was completely disorgan- 
ized, joining with other volunteers to 
salvage belongings, feed homeless thou- 
sands, maintain law and order. Appar- 
ently the promising young company had 
died at birth. 

This test, however, served to empha- 
size the spirit of the founders. Realizing 
that such an institution was needed more 
than ever as a result of the calamity, 
they unanimously voted to carry on. 
Temporary headquarters were estab- 
lished, a skeleton staff was scraped to- 
gether and, before the embers of the for- 
mer home office had ceased smoking the 
company was again transacting business. 


Granted First Loan to 

Begin City’s Rebuilding 

One of the first business transactions 
was the granting of a loan to begin re- 
construction of the city. This was said 
to be the first loan granted after the con- 
flagration. 

Growing steadily year by year, 
through a quarter of a century it has 
taken its place among the leading com- 
panies of America. 

As an indication of the company’s 
growth, a reference to the first annual 
statement, issued on December 31, 1906, 
shows that assets totaled $231,916, with 
insurance in force $529,000. The last 
annual statement, December 31, 1931, re- 
veals assets of $21,884,324.90, and insur- 
ance in force $130,185,462. 

Victor Etienne, Jr., president, has 
been identified with the company for al- 
most a quarter of a century, being one of 
its chief founders. Successively, director, 


vice-president and president, he has 
taken a prominent part in its growth. 

Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel, has also been con- 
nected with the company for a long 
period. Prominent in public life and in 
the legal world, Mr. Keesling is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention. In 1929-30 
he served as executive committeeman. 
He is also president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel. 


Vice-President Thomson 
Outstanding as Actuary 


Gordon Thomson, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, is an outstanding 
figure in the actuarial and life insurance 
world. During the past 22 years he has 
successively served the West Coast Life 
as assistant secretary, secretary, actuary 
and vice-president and manager ol 
agencies. He is a fellow of the Faculty 
of Actuaries, Great Britain; associate of 
the Institute of Actuaries, London; asso- 
ciate of the Actuary Society of America 
and fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. : 

The company operates in Alaska, At 
zona, California, China, Colorado, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Philippines, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo 
ming. 

Forty-five separate policy forms, pat 
ticipating and non-participating, af 
issued. These meet every requirement 
the home, in the factory, in the office, 0” 
the farm. 

Policyholders, too, are given an oppor 
tunity to share in the profits of the con 
pany through participating policies pay 
ing generous dividends. Total payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries to date 
amount to over $20,826,000. 


Joseph Charleville, managing director 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 0 
Los Angeles, is a popular figure at — 
convention. He has been right-han 
man for Robert A. Brown, chairman © 
the million-dollar round table. 
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Ideas on Training, 
Recruiting Given 





Agency System Depends on In- 
creasing Army of New, 
Worthwhile Men 





SCHRIVER TELLS SYSTEM 


Too Much Emphasis on Previous Selling 
Experience — Vocational Selling 
Is Advocated 








By LESTER O. SCHRIVER 


Mr. Schriver delivered the following ad- 
dress before the group session of the general 
agents and managers’ conference for those 
in rural territory and cities up to 100,000 
population, The speaker is general agent 
for the Aetna Life at Peoria, Ill., and secre- 
tary of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He graduated from Syracuse 
University in 1915, entered personal pro- 
duction, in 1925 was placed in charge of 
educational work at the head office of the 
Aetna Life, in 1927 became assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, and in 1929 was 
made Peoria general agent in charge of 
ninety counties. 


The great discovery of our age is not 
the universe within the atom, but the 
universe within the soul. It is the de- 
sire of every normal man to grow. Most 
men have in mind the possibilities for 
growth and development when they 
choose a career. Growth and develop- 
ment, however, not only has to do with 
the natural and acquired ability which 
a man possesses, but it also has to do 
with his environment. Environment not 
only consists of the opportunities in- 
herent in a given situation but it has to 
do with the human beings with whom 
we come in contact. 

Every man who approaches the busi- 
ness of life insurance has the right to 
ask how it compares with other lines 
of human endeavor as a vehicle for the 
realization of his ambition. It is fair 
that he compare the institution of life 
insurance with other institutions and it 
is certain that he will compare the men 
in the insurance business with those in 
banking, commerce, manufacture and 
kindred lines. 

Those of us who are a part of the 
institution of life insurance know of its 
opportunities as well as its service. We 
also know that it can continue to pros- 
per only as the right kind of men are 
attracted into the business. Any success- 
ful human enterprise must take into 
consideration four factors, men, money, 
methods, meaning. Our subject deals 
with the first indispensable element in 
this formula. As managers we are 
chiefly concerned with an adequate sys- 
tem of recruiting and directing man 
power, because properly directed man 
power is the very life blood of our busi- 
ness, 


New, Worthwhile Men Are 
Needed in Agency System 


The success of the American agency 
System depends upon our success in 
getting an ever increasing army of new 
and worthwhile men into the business. 
This is probably the greatest single task 
of this particular group. If this is our 
greatest task, it is imperative, therefore, 
that we apply ourselves very seriously to 
its adequate solution. 


_The first step in mobilizing an effi- 
cient army is to recruit men who are 
fit for service. This is our first task. 
And after some ten years in our great 
ousiness, I have come to the conclusion 
that any successful recruiting system 
must involve the principle of individual 
selection. It has been demonstrated 


that any plan of mass recruiting is at- 
tended by a tremendous waste of time 
and money and results in a maximum of 
disappointment and heartache. 

_ The modern, successful general agent 
1s always on the alert for men who he 








Discuss Recruiting, Training 

















R. G. ENGELSMAN, New York 
Penn Mutual Life 


has reason to believe would succeed in 
our business. He is also conscious of 
the tremendous responsibility § which 
rests upon him when he persuades any 
man to leave his present employment 
(which probably provides a living sal- 
ary) and causes him to embark upon a 
new venture. If the new recruit turns 
out to be honest and clean and is willing 
to work and develops an aptitude for the 
business, it is the very definite duty of 
the general agent to make him succeed. 
If, on the other hand, it develops that 
the new man has everything but an 
aptitude for our business, it is quite as 
much the general agent’s duty to get 
him back into the work for which he 
is fitted. In other words, it is quite as 
much the duty of the general agent to 
get men out of the business as to get 
men into the business. 


Desirable Candidates 
Not on Waiting List 


It may or may not be unfortunate that 
there is no waiting list of desirable ap- 
plicants seeking appointments as life 
insurance salesmen. They must be 
sought. The time may come when men 
of the desired type will be seeking ca- 
reers in the field of life insurance selling, 
just as they now do in the other pro- 
fessions. This time waits only on the 
day when companies and managers shall 
have excluded the -undesirables and 
ne’er-do-wells, and seek only those who 
can and will, in every sense, meet the 
demands of an ever increasing critical 
buying public. Then, and only then, will 
high grade men voluntarily come to us 
seeking agency contracts. 

I am wondering if perhaps we do not 
spend too much time in looking for men 
with selling experience in other lines. 
May we not be overlooking men en- 
gaged in other lines of endeavor who 
could be developed into good interpret- 
ers of life insurance? How many men 
who are making a success in our busi- 
ness today were formerly in the busi- 
ness of selling? Instead should we not 
look for men of character who really 
like people, who have the intelligence 
and training enough to interpret the 
business of life insurance, and who have 
the capacity to discipline themselves to 
do an honest day’s work at least five 
days a week, and who, in addition to 
this, are 100 per cent sold on the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

Reference to the first five men in my 
agency reveals the fact that prior to 
entering the life insurance business not 
one had selling experience. The first 
was a school teacher; the second a tele- 
graph operator; the third and fourth 
bankers, and the fifth a farmer. All these 








L. 0. SCHRIVER, Peoria, TM. 
Aetna Life 


men are successful and happy, and I 
believe that the average successful 
agency is composed of men with similar 
backgrounds. 


Come From Vocations 
Other Than Selling 


If it is true that most successful 
agency organizations are made up largely 
of men who come from vocations other 
than selling, and if it is true that they 
have to be sought, then by what token 
can we find these men? These men of 
integrity and ambition who have that 
something that will make them success- 
ful in our business. 

The first, and perhaps the most satis- 
factory, source of new agents is through 
the men already in the organization. 
Like begets like. If you have the right 
kind of men in your organization, they 
will be constantly contacting with new 
men who, attracted by the success of 
your representative, will want to know 
all about it. 

I believe that any worthwhile agency 
organization will be as much alert for 
new material to bring into the organiza- 
tion as they will be for new business. 
It is all a part of the plan of the well 
regulated agency. A _ well regulated 
agency is a happy family, and as such is 
always anxious to gather unto itself 
additional kindred spirits. 

A second source of agents is through 
the constant watchfulness, on the part 
of the general agent and his supervisors, 
for desirable men. Men who are forced 
by circumstances to change vocations, 
those in blind alley jobs, those who are 
substantial buyers of life insurance, are 
productive of many good agents. In 
fact, the technique of discovering new 
agents is not unlike the technique of 
prospecting for life insurance. 


Local Medical Examiner 
May Have Suggestions 


Possibly the following contact meth- 
ods which we have used with varying 
success may be of interest. 

1. Circularizing of our local medical 
examiners for suggesting desirable 
agents. 

2. Circularization of local merchants. 

3. Circularization of larger and more 
influential policyholders. 

4. By keeping our agency and com- 
pany well advertised in the community. 

As important and fundamental as the 
process of recruiting may be, our work 
has only just begun when the new man 
is signed up. We now have before us 
the task of making him succeed. He 
must be trained, supervised and encour- 


aged. To be able to provide adequate 
facilities for this process is to be a suc- 
cessful modern general agent. 

The idea of providing formal training 
for men engaged in the life insurance 
business is comparatively new. It is to- 
day, however, accepted as essential by 
those companies which are leading the 
way. Proper training makes success 
more certain and it will bring success 
more quickly. 

The strides which training has made 
in the past decade is one of the inspiring 
aspects of our business. The mass of 
educational material and the various 
courses of study which have been de- 
vised in the past few years, provide am- 
ple resources for the training of any 
agent. It is my hope, however, that our 
enthusiasm for formal training will not 
reach the point where it can be classed 
as highbrow, controlled by those who 
are professional teachers with no prac- 
tical background. Any worthwhile train- 
ing course must be influenced by prac- 
tical insurance men who have had actual 
experience in the field. The ability to 
simply and clearly interpret the service 
of life insurance is better evidence of a 
good insurance man than any degree 
which he may acquire. 


Hopes College Complex 
Will Not Become General 


May I digress for just a moment to 
express the hope that the insurance 
business may never get the college com- 
plex. Some leaders in our business are 
beginning to feel that only college men 
are fit to sell insurance. In my opinion 
that theory is unsound. I agree that, 
other things being equal, the college man 
is preferable. But the other things are 
not always equal. Sometimes the college 
degree seems to be the thing which 
unfits a man for our business. Some of 
the men who have been the greatest 
source of worry to us in the past four 
years have been men with several col- 
lege degrees. On the other hand, one of 
the best insurance men I know is a 
man without the equivalent of a high 
school training. But he is a profoundly 
educated man and he can interpret in- 
surance so effectively that he renders a 
tremendous service every year, and, in- 
cidentally, enjoys an annual income of 
about $40, 

It is my hope that we shall be re- 
sourceful enough to devise a curriculum 
which will fit every man’s needs whom 
we bring into the business, whether he 
be a college man or grammar school 
graduate. We must take the material 
we find in the mind of our recruit and 
make the most of that material. 

Assuming, therefore, that some pro- 
vision for training is essential in every 
case, what subjects in general should be 
covered, and in what manner should 
that material be presented, before an 
agent is qualified to represent a life in- 
surance company? 

In the first place, 
should have a general knowledge of 
what life insurance is and does. The 
thrift and family protection aspects of 
life insurance should be well understood. 


the new agent 


Favors the System of 
Vocational Selling 


The agent should also know how to 
approach the particular type of prospect 
whom he expects to make his habitual 
client. He should know those consider- 
ations which cause men to buy life in- 
surance. Required sales technique varies 
with different types of people. If the 
agent’s prospects are to be largely 
farmers, then he should learn the par- 
ticular needs and problems and even the 
very vernacular of the farmer. By the 
same token, if the agent is particularly 
qualified to approach clients in other 
walks of life, his sales technique should 
be designed to meet that requirement. 
Personally, I am rather partial to what 
I choose to call vocational selling. That 
is, devoting one’s every energy to one 
particular type of prospect. Pande of 
our most successful producers devote 
their whole time to soliciting one type 
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of business. They are real specialists, 
and this is becoming more and more an 
age of specialization. 

In our agency we have devised a 
foundation training course which re- 
quires from one week to ten days to 
complete. The work covers the functions 
of life insurance, life insurance funda- 
mentals, and life insurance salesmanship. 
The texts we use for this course are, 
“Analyzing Life Situations for Insur- 
ance Needs’—Lovelace; “What Life 
Insurance Is and Does”—Alexander; 
“Selling Life .Insurance”—Stevenson; 
“Business Insurance’—Simon; “Eco- 
nomics of Life Insurance”’—Huebner. 

And, last but not least, we should in- 
sist that our agents know their rate 
book. It is not an interesting book in 
appearance. It has no snappy illustra- 
tions. It is, however, filled with a tre- 
mendous amount of information which 
the average agent never suspects. Every 
day we are asked questions which never 
would be asked if the agent involved 
knew his rate book. If I were to write 
the ten commandments of a good insur- 
ance man, the first would be, “Know 
your rate book.” 


Prepared Method of 
Presentation Needed 


Of course, an important part of the 
course consists of a thorough drilling in 
methods of presentations. We believe in 
standardized presentations—not neces- 


sarily a parrot sales talk, but some pre- 


ASSISTANCE 


pared method of presentation. The exact 
method of presentation should depend 
largely upon the temperament and taste 
of the new agent. 

The importance of an adequate sys- 
tem of prospecting is also impressed 
upon the mind of the new man. He is 
also encouraged from the start to make 
at least one new acquaintance every day. 

Possibly the most fundamental part of 
our training program is cooperation with 
the agent after his first formal training 
period has been completed. The super- 
visor has three distinct duties to per- 
form in his field work. The first of these 
is to demonstrate to the new man how 
life insurance is really sold by actually 
effecting sales from beginning to end in 
the presence of the novice. It must be 
kept in mind that the supervisor is a 
field teacher, that he must display to 
the pupil a selling process as part of a 
teaching process. The beginner naturally 
figures that if the expert sent out to 
show him how to sell cannot sell, he, the 
beginner, will not stand a ghost of a 
show to do what the expert failed to do. 

I cannot lay too great stress on the 
importance of demonstration as a 
method of teaching the new agent how 
to sell. We learn to do most of the vital 
things of life by watching those things 
being done by others, we learn to talk 
by hearing others talk; we learn to walk 
by seeing others walk. We are instinc- 
tively imitative. We are wrong when 
we decry imitation, for we make prog- 
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Chicago 


COMPANIES 


Illinois 


ress by imitating demonstrated acts 
which are done better than we can do 
them. It is felt by those who oppose 
imitation that imitation destroys origi- 
nality. On the contrary, imitation breeds 
originality, for when we imitate we 
adopt a model on which to build the 
superstructure of our own method. No 
man can imitate another without invest- 
ing the imitation with his own individu- 
ality. The new agent, in his effort to 
imitate the demonstrated sales method 
of his supervisor, develops a_ sales 
method perhaps resembling that of his 
exemplar, but one which more and more 
bears the stamp of his own individuality. 


Agent Must Adopt the 
Plan of Time Control 


Finally, we demand that the agent 
adopt our plan of time control. We re- 
quire an agent to give us an account of 
his time between 8 and 5 every day 
except Saturday, when we require a time 
report between the hours of 8 and 12. 

The logic of our training program, 
therefore, is formal study, conferences 
and check-up with general agent or su- 
pervisor, supervision, and time control. 
Of course, this is augmented by weekly 
agency meetings for those agents ac- 
cessible to general agency headquarters. 

It is the business of the general agent 
to keep constantly before his agent the 
ideals back of the institution of life in- 
surance. It is its idealism that gives life 
insurance its thrill. Whether it is a stock 


Complete Sales 
Co-operation 


Continental facilities embrace 
more than the usual service to 
field men. 


A broad range of modern cov- 
erages enables all agents to ser- 
vice practically every need. 


Supporting this saleable merchan- 
dise is the personal codperation of 
department heads, the seasoned 
advice of experienced executives, 
practical sales help and profitable, 
proven, effective, advertising as- 
sistance. 


Continental sales codperation, like 
Continental DURABILITY, is 
complete. 


BwWVJRA EELS Ty 


company or a mutual company, it is 
fundamentally a provident institution. 

Every successful general agent has 
long since recognized the need of wise, 
kindly and constant supervision. Super- 
vision not only has to do with getting a 
satisfactory production out of an agent, 
but it also has to do with his general 
morale, his use of personal funds, his 
“blue” spells, and even his home rela- 
tionships. In a word, the general agent 
(by the very nature of his position) is 
sort of a big brother to his men. It is 
his business to have, not a group of 
agents around him, but a group of 
happy, prosperous, self-respecting agents. 
To be simply an insurance agent is to be 
a failure, but to be a successful, happy, 
and prosperous agent is to achieve the 
greatest good. To develop the agent to 
the point where he is prosperous and 
happy is, therefore, our goal. 


Latent Powers of the 
Men Must Be Developed 


This process alone involves many 
phases. In some cases it involves help- 
ing a man to a high place in the ranks 
of personal producers. In other cases 
it involves the development of executive 
ability for which an agent may show 
promise. In any case it involves the de- 
velopment of latent powers which our 
men possess. Unless we develop men, 
and help them to realize their ambitions, 
we are not fully measuring up to our 
task. 

We are inclined to feel that there is 
something wrong in those agencies 
where, over a period of years, no one 
has been developed for larger usefulness 
and responsibility. We are not making 
the progress that we should if our only 
gain from year to year is a gain in 
premiums. Of course, we want to show 
a healthy growth in premium income, 
but we also want to demonstrate that 
we can develop man power. 

Unless the general agent improves 
every opportunity to help men on and 
up as a reward for faithful service, he 
certainly is very recreant in his chief 
duty. It is indeed the duty of any ex- 
ecutive to take an interest in his asso- 
ciates and give them a chance. Recently 
a vice-president of one of America’s 
notable industrial firms said: “No man 
ever made a big success in life without 
the personal interest of someone in a 
position to lend a helping hand.” 


Must Help Agent Over 
Bad Financial Hurdles 


It is with some reluctance that I touch 
upon the subject of financing agents, but 
it is related to the theme of developing 
man power. Much has been said upon 
the subject of financing. Some of it has 
been the truth; much of it has been 
fiction. Much misunderstanding has 
arisen on the problem of financing, due 
to the fact that the term financing is 
often not clearly defined. If, by financ- 
ing, we mean any financial aid extended 
an agent, then I assume that we are all 
guilty of financing. I expect that every 
experienced general agent here has 
found it desirable, if not necessary, to 
occasionally help men over difficult 
financial hurdles. I do not see how this 
can be avoided. It is a part of the job 
of being a big brother. I certainly have 
no advice to give as to method or fre- 
quency. I can only hope you may be 
given the wisdom of Solomon and the 
patience of Job, and that you will come 
back and tell us all about it next year. 

After you have your men duly re 
cruited, trained, and supervised, * 
seems to me that it is the general agents 
duty to keep in his agent’s mind, by ¢* 
ample and precept, a right sense of pro 
portion. An agent’s ethics, his standing 
in the community, and his service to h's 
clients are all of vital concern to the 
general agent and the company. 

The best place for an agent to obtain 
his ideas regarding the ethics of the 
business is from the example of his chiet. 
A general agent with the instincts an 
tactics of a traditional Yankee horse 
trader is a bad source from which to 
learn the ethics of the insurance bus 
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ness. Shoot square with your men and 
they will be encouraged to shoot square 
with their clients. 


Company Jealous of the 
Reputation of Its Men 


Your company—and we know that 
you are also—is very jealous of the 
standing of its representatives in their 
respective communities. The insurance 
man should be not only above reproach 
but he should be a useful citizen in his 
community. He is the man who should 
always be found identified with those 
constructive social forces in the com- 
munity which build character and create 
a wholesome environment. 

Last but not least, it is your duty to 
impress upon your agent the fact that 
he owes much to his policyholder. He 
owes the policyholder the best service 
that he can give. The company has tried 
to place at the disposal of the men in 
the field every facility for making the 
relationship between the policyholder 
and the agent not only permanent and 
profitable but one of real friendship. A 
short time ago I talked with an agent 
who lives in a small community in Colo- 
rado. He has lived and worked in that 
community as an insurance agent for 
many years. Last year he paid for more 
than a half-million of new business. I 
learned from another source that over 79 
per cent of his business last year was 
from his old policyholders. What was 
the secret of his success? He had culti- 
vated his clients for many years. They 
believe in him. He is not only a friend 
of his policyholders, he is a friend of 
the whole community. A man worth 
knowing. “A workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” To develov men of this 
type is our job. 

Doubtless you are saying: “This looks 
to me like a lot of hard work.” It is 
hard and sometimes it is discouraging. 
In fact, sometimes it is almost heart- 
breaking. But isn’t any job that is really 
worth while hard work? While you are 
doing your task the best you know how, 
we hope that in addition to your income 
there may come to you the supreme sat- 
isfaction that you have helped a fellow 
man grow; helped him to realize his 
ambition, contributed to the sum total 
of good in the world. In the final analy- 
sis, this is the thing which will give you 
the “peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” 





Thomas A. Cox Called Away 
By Death in His Family 


_A big disappointment of the conven- 
tion was the fact that Thomas A. Cox 
was compelled to leave Monday for St. 
Louis because of the death there of his 
father-in-law. Mr. Cox, who is a million 
dollar producer for the Northwestern 
Mutual and president of the Oakland 
Life Underwriters Association, was a 
joint host of the convention. He was to 
have been one of the key speakers at the 
million dollar round table and to have 
delivered an address of welcome at the 
convention proper. He has been active 
‘or months in preparing for the conven- 
tion. He was on hand Sunday to greet 
arrivals, 








Bankers Life Managers in 
Rally Honoring Storer 





About 75 general agents and managers 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa are attend- 
ing the convention. In tribute to Elbert 
Storer, general agent in Indianapolis for 
the Bankers Life, who is president of 
the National association, a meeting of 
the general agents and managers of the 

ankers from the entire country was 
ag in San Francisco last Saturday. 

he home office delegation included 

resident G. S. Nollen; Vice-President 

cal +f Jaeger, Dr. Ross Huston, medi- 
—) ‘rector, Actuary E. C. McConney, 
Bert Mills, assistant secretary. The 


Sessions were conducted on the round 
table plan. 


Turns Excuse Into 
Reason for Buying 


By A. LESLIE ARON 

Mr. Aron is district manager in San 
Francisco for the State Life of Indiana. He 
presented his ideas on prospecting at the 
million dollar round table. 

There are several ways of prospect- 
ing used today by many underwriters— 
the old cold canvass method, certain 
affiliations, memberships, associations 
such as on the golf links, church mem- 
bers, club memberships, chamber of 
commerce activities, card prospecting 
systems, and policyholder introductions. 
All of these methods undoubtedly bring 
satisfactory results. But I do not use 
any of these. I do not use a prospect- 
ing system because I learned, a long 
time ago, that almost everybody is a 
prospect for life insurance. 

My method of approach is rather in- 
formal. In most cases the prospect is 
not aware that I am going to call on 
him. At the beginning of each day | 
determine just who will be my prospects 
for that day. I have sufficient knowledge 
regarding the prospect that will enable 
me to decide in my own mind just what 
I may be able to get him to do imme- 
diately regarding additional insurance. 
I actually decide in my office that the 
sale can be made, before I call on the 
prospect. I fortify myself with sufficient 
mental material that will permit me to 
have full control of each interview I 
make. 


Turns Excuse Into a 
Reason for Purchasing 


While I realize that each person on 
whom I call should be a prospect for 
life insurance, it is my experience that 
in about 99 per cent of the life insurance 
presentations I make the prospect has 
one excuse or another for not applying 
for life insurance protection at the time 
solicited. Therefore, I anticipate his 
many excuses, realizing that the pros- 
pect will desire to procrastinate as to 
going into any new insurance program 
at the particular time. So I try to 
counteract each excuse the prospect may 
offer, by making his excuse his reason 
why he should do what I want him 
to do now. 

It is rather a routine part of my so- 
licitation to eliminate objections that are 
really only excuses. 

For illustration: When Mr. Prospect 
states that he believes in the life insur- 
ance program I am presenting to him 
and would like to enter into such a plan, 
but that on account of his inability to 
finance it he will have to defer the mat- 
ter until a later date, I say to him, “Mr. 
Prospect, before calling on you, I deter- 
mined in my own mind, through investi- 
gation, that you did not believe yourself 
to be in a financial position at this par- 
ticular time to enter into this insurance 
program, and that is the very reason I 
am here right now.” And, after offering 
a service that will permit his handling 
the insurance program right now by a 
very convenient method of settlement, 
I am usually successful in turning that 
particular excuse into a sale. A 

I have my own method of turning 
any excuse the prospect may offer into 
his reason for immediate action. Of 
course, I do not wish to infer that this 
method is always successful, but, in the 
many solicitations that I make, my aver- 
age of applications closed is very 
satisfactory. 

In conclusion, I want to repeat that 
I do my prospecting by calling on peo- 
ple. 





No Supervisors’ Session 

The supervisors’ session, which was 
inaugurated at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion last year, is not being continued at 
San Francisco. Although the meeting 
was valuable, leaders in the association 
feared the tendency towards multiply- 
ing convention activities, which might 
prove too conflicting. 























Home Office Building 


We Offer 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years 
Children’s policies with beneficiary insurance 
Family Income Protection Plan 
Disability and Double Indemnity 
Surgical and Dismemberment benefits 
Both participating and non-participating 
Non-medical—Sub-standard 
Sales planning and circularizing department 
Producer’s clubs 

Territory available in seventeen 


states west of the Mississippi 
River, Illinois and Florida. 


Write for a copy of “FIELD FEATURES” 


James A. McVoy, President 


Central States Life 
nsurance Company 


Home Office—St. Louis 
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Mass Recruiting, 
Training Is Used 


Plan Is Effective in Metropolitan 
District, Ralph G. Engelsman 
Asserts 


TURNOVER IS CUT DOWN 


Penn Mutual General Agent in New 
York City ‘Describes Routine Fol- 
lowed in His Office 


By RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


Mr. Engelsman, who is general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York City, ap- 
peared before group 3 (Metropolitan cen- 
ters of 750,000 population and over) of the 
managers’ session. Mr. Engelsman was 
born in New York, took an extension course 
at Columbia University and studied at the 
Art Students’ League. After being dis- 
charged from the Navy, he joined the 
Equitable Life of New York, soon rising to 
the ranks of million dollar production. 
After nine years with the Equitable, he as- 
sumed his present position with the Penn 
Mutual. 


I believe that a system of mass re- 
cruiting and training is a most effective 
way to build an agency in the metropoli- 
tan district. I have come to that con- 
clusion (with the help of my associates) 
as a result of what I believe has been a 
careful study over a reasonable period 
of time. 

I believe that mass recruiting and 
training does this: Makes it possible to 
have a definite plan for new organiza- 
tion each year; gives better selection; 
helps recruit more men; cuts down turn- 
over; makes more effective training; 
automatically gives better supervision. 

We have developed a definite routine 
for recruiting and training in my agency 
which we believe is sound and we have 
found it effective. I believe I have a 
right to say that it is at least a reason- 
ably effective plan because we have had 
it in operation for over one and one-half 
years now and it has brought what we 
set as the desired results. 


Cost of Operation Has 
Been $878 Per Million 


For instance, in 1931 (which by the 
way is the only full calendar year it 
has been in operation as our first course 
started in October 1930), from January 
to December, we added 26 men to our 
new organization who paid for over 
$2,261,923 in that year. When we say 
that, you must take into consideration 
the fact that some men were only with 
us two months, some six months, some 
nine months, and some the whole year. 
In addition to this, those men who still 
remain out of these groups have paid 
for $1,223,932 in six months of this year 
or a total of $3,485,855. 

Our cost of operation, exclusive of 
supervision, which we had anyway, was 
$3,131 or $878 per million over a period 
of one and one-half years. 

Here Mr. Engelsman covered the follow- 
ing points. 

The first point was how he got men, 
a description of the advertisement used 
in the newspapers and gave the reason 
for his use of that advertisement. 

Second, he told how they handled the 
prospects for agency as they came in 
and the method of selection. 

Third, he described the method of 
starting the class, the make-up of the 
course, and went into detail as to how 
the agency taught the use of. organized 
sales talks. 


Turnover of 50 Per Cent 
Which Is Better Than Usual 


He concluded his description of the 
method used by saying that after the 
four weeks’ course the new recruit was 
required to pay for four cases of $10,000 


before he was formally accepted into the 
agency and given a desk. 

He continued: 

There are lots of managers who will 
want to ask, “What about turnover?” 

Well, our turnover is about 50 or 60 
per cent, which I believe is a little bit 
better and certainly not worse than 
usual. However, we do feel that the men 
we retain are better than average. 

We have had eight such training 
classes so far and we are pretty well 
convinced that by using the same 
method over and over again we would 
get approximately the same turnover in 
each group. 

I believe that as conditions get better 
we will retain more men for, as you 
know, selling in these times is a little 
difficult no matter how well you train a 
man. We feel that, if in the year 1931- 
1932 we were able to put it across, the 
plan will be much more effective later on. 

I believe this gives you a fairly accu- 
rate outline of our method. We think 
it is a good one. I hope you like it, too. 





New Training for 


Old Agents Advised 


(Continued from Page 5) 
are otherwise employed but who would 
like some day to take up life insurance 
or know more about the subject. 

We have reasons for these arrange- 
ments. In the first place, we believe we 
should have one get-together once each 
week, if for nothing more than a discus- 
sion of the new things that come up. At 
these meetings we review company an- 
nouncements, home office correspond- 
ence, rulings, letters of information that 
everyone should know about in a gen- 
eral way. We always have something 
new and interesting for everybody. This 
may take ten or fifteen minutes and is 
followed by general discussion—ques- 
tions and answers. Then we have about 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ constructive 
discussion along the line of salesmanship. 
It may be a new method of approach or 
ideas for a new sales talk. 


Contests Are Held Only 
at Occasional Intervals 


The same thing, we believe, applies 
to contests. We believe in an occasional 
contest—why some agents will work 
their heads off to write business during 
a contest and won’t any other time is 
something I have never been able to 
figure out, since his commission isn’t any 
different, but it’s true. We have never 
been in sympathy with the agency that 
holds a contest every month. We have 
heard the unfavorable reaction of the 
agents too often. 

So when we have a contest we try 
to make it a real one and get everyone 
interested. We hold one not oftener than 
once each quarter. In that way our 
agents realize that business written at 
other times is just as acceptable and do 
not get too contest-minded. 

When I was a boy on the farm back 
in the Middle West, they used to hold 
revival meetings at all the country 
churches. They were sometimes called 
protracted meetings because they con- 
tinued for two or three weeks or maybe 
a month. It was absolutely necessary 
to have these meetings at least once a 
year to keep the churches going. The 
regular once a week or every two weeks’ 
services were not enough. Religious zeal 
and enthusiasm used to die down after a 
time, so they had to stir up a little ad- 
ditional excitement during the revival 
meetings. It was necessary to have a 
few converts regularly as well as bring 
in a few of the back-sliders. 

I remember a few old grey-headed 
brothers and sisters that attended every 
meeting because occasionally they were 
given a chance to pray—and oh, boy, 
what prayers, each one trying to outdo 
the other! I remember one old fellow 
who was converted over again every year 
they had a revival, and he used to give 
a testimonial confessional regularly. You 
couldn’t help but feel religious every 
time that old boy got on his feet and 


started telling the world how wicked he 
had been. Everyone caught the spirit of 
his confession and forgot the fact that 
about the only bad habits he had was 
to chew tobacco and lie in a horse trade; 
however, that didn’t stop him from con- 
fessing every other sin under the sun. 

Our agencies are quite a bit like those 
old-fashioned country churches. Our 
regular weekly meetings are not enough 
—we, too, must have our revival meet- 
ings to get in new converts and redeem 
backsliding agents if our agency is to 
keep going ahead. To keep some of them 
interested we must let them do part of 
the talking. We have our agency con- 
tessors whose testimonials we all know 
are largely the product of their imagina- 
tions—we may have to muzzle them oc- 
casionally if we want to keep our meet- 
ings constructive and interesting to the 
others, 

Some of our old-timers are likely to 
spend so much time telling other agents 
how they wrote a $50,000 case once that 
they haven’t time to write another one. 


Strong Believer in 
Insurance Education 


I am a strong believer in insurance 
education because unless the agent has 
a knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of lite insurance and how to apply 
those principles to human needs, 1 do 
not believe he will ever succeed in the 
business. 

We are therefore strong advocates 
of the C. L. U., and yet I believe the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
should now organize a postgraduate 
course of instruction for all old agents, 
whether they have passed the C. L. U. 
examination or not. I contend that the 
object of such a postgraduate course 
should be the explanation of our highly 
technical life insurance phraseology in 
the simplest kind of language that any 
man in the street may understand. 

The old agent will very likely come 
to feel that he has been talking his 
insurance ideas for so many years that 
they have become nothing more nor less 
than a parrot talk. He has forgotten the 
fact that most everyone will stop and 
listen to a parrot talk if they have not 
heard that parrot talk before. 

His sales talk is very likely to get 
stale to him at least, while it may be 
absolutely new to the prospect. He may, 
therefore, be inclined to leave out some 
of the basic principles, thinking “What’s 
the use of going through all that over 
and over again?” 

Or again, he may discard old ideas 
and sales presentations which have 
proven successful in favor of something 
new and untried, forgetting the old 
adage, “Don’t change horses in the mid- 
dle of a stream.” I might modify that 
to read, “Don’t change horses in the 
middle of a stream unless the one you 
are on has stopped swimming.” 


Should Know When to 
Use Technical Knowledge 


I believe that we have taken entirely 
too much for granted as to what the 
man in the street knows about life in- 
surance. Particularly this is true on the 
part of the older agent who has talked 
life insurance for years. It becomes 
second nature to him and somehow or 
other he just assumes that the prospect 
knows what he is talking about so he 
doesn’t bother to explain. The average 
man in the street knows about as much 
about the expression of “leaving divi- 
dends to purchase paid-up additions” as 
he does about “habeas corpus proceed- 
ings.” 

I am not contending that the agent 
has no use for technical knowledge, but 
when to use this knowledge and when 
not to use it in a technical way is an 
entirely different matter. If you have 
ever heard a lawyer argue his case be- 
fore a judge and then again before a 
jury you will know what I mean. When 
he is arguing his case before the judge, 
who has the same knowledge or perhaps 
better of legal phrases and legal pro- 
cedure, he can use all the Latin phrases 
that he has at his command. When he is 
arguing his case before the jury, many 


of whom have never seen the inside of 
a Latin grammar or a law book, he must 
talk in terms of ordinary simple lan- 
guage that they may understand. 

We have found it a decided advan- 
tage to have an old agent work with a 
new man occasionally because the new 
man will ask questions and open up 
lines of thought which a prospect may 
be reluctant to do. 

Sometimes we do not realize that 
our prospect has not been following us 
until long after it is too late. 

The old agent must have something 
new coming up constantly to keep his in- 
terest and his enthusiasm at its highest 
peak; maybe it’s a new policy contract; 
maybe it’s just a new way of explaining 
an old policy. 

One of our agents, in answering the 
question of a prospect the other day 
as to whether or not we had any new 
policy contracts out, said: “Yes, we have 
a new policy that has the same rate as 
our old ordinary life, but it has endow- 
ment features of over 50 per cent at the 
end of 25 years.” 

We still have a lot of people in the 
world who believe that you've got to 
die to win on an ordinary life policy 
contract. And we have no one to blame 
but ourselves for such conditions. 

We have a lot of agents that still 
persist in the prospect dying, hauling 
him off to the cemetery, throwing dirt 
in his face, and sending his wife out to 
scrub floors to earn a living and his 
kids to an orphan asylum as commu- 
nity charges. And then they wonder 
why the prospect doesn’t like life in- 
surance. 


Must Sell Life Insurance 
As Investment 


There are still a lot of our agents 
that admit to the prospect that life in- 
surance is all right as protection, but 
as an investment it is not so good. How- 
ever, thanks to the law of the survival 
of the fittest, they are getting thinned 
out rapidly. A great many of these 
agents we can educate to new ideas of 
selling if we make our courses of in- 
struction basic and simple. 

Further, it has been our observation 
that most of our old agents assume that 
they are in the presence of the prospect 
and their worry is what to do to help 
make the sale, when what they should 
worry more about is how to actually 
get into the presence of more and bet- 
ter prospects by definite appointment, 
and particularly prospects who are cap- 
able of making the necessary deposits. 

Following the road of least resist- 
ance, they are inclined to expect the 
prospect to ask them for an interview; 
they are prone to forget that the only 
sure road to satisfactory production 
leads past the sign post of at least ten 
real calls and three real interviews 
daily. It is the real problem of the 
managers, I believe, to keep our agents 
on this road. 

A. man has no right to be dull if he 
can be interesting. Life insurance un- 
derwriters must feed their minds as 
they feed their bodies every day. A 
prizefighter can’t fight on the beefsteak 
he ate ten years ago. Neither can a life 
insurance man. He must keep his mind 
open to new ideas because when he 1s 
through changing or growing in this 
business of ours, he is through. A motor 
needs an occasional tuning up to per 
form at its greatest efficiency; an undet- 
writer must likewise be tuned up occa 
sionally. 





Langpaap in Evidence 


Otto Langpaap, superintendent 0° 
agencies of the West Coast Life, became 
a familiar figure on Monday. He stationed 
himself at the main entrance of the Fait- 
mont and guided the footsteps of the 
arrivals. Mr. Langpaap is co-chairman 
of the reception committee, his associate 
being J. J. Stegge, Lincoln National. 
Mr. Langpaap was active and constantly 
on the job, as it was not possible for 
Mr. Stegge to give as much time to the 
work as originally anticipated. 
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Personal Publicity 
Theme of H. A. Binder 


(Continued from Page 2) 


forth in a contract form and backed by 
a financially sound organization. 

Can anyone present tell me: 

(a) Why he should fail to advertise 
so splendid an article? 

(b) Why he should fail to advertise 
himself as being the person fortunate 
enough to deliver such a commodity? 

(c) Why he should fail to tell all and 
sundry folks that through him they can 
secure an asset that will invariably prove 
the most valuable part of their client's 
estate. 


Prospect Seldom Knows 
Value of Life Insurance 


Suppose you were offered a line of 
merchandise containing all of the above 
mentioned valuable features. Wouldn't 
you advertise it in every legitimate way 
possible? Of course you would. It’s true 
you know its value, and you assume that 
almost everyone else does, but they 
don’t! A case in point—at a friend’s 
house a few evenings ago the subject 
veered around to life insurance, as in 
these days it usually does. Someone 
present said, “There is quite a lot of 
talk regarding ‘Annuities,’ but he could 
not see the advantage of giving up a 
lump sum of cash to a life insurance 
company, and in the event of premature 
death his estate receive nothing.” I 
pointed out there were several methods 
of purchasing Annuities. At dinner Sun- 
day night with Dr. Huebner, educational 
adviser for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
noted as a great economist and one of 
America’s best authorities on life insur- 
ance, he said, “A man along in years 
could give away one-fourth or one-half 
of his estate to his heirs, and with the 
remaining balance secure a larger tax 
exempt income than the investment mar- 
ket (with securities as safe as annuities) 
would yield on the total estate. I pointed 
out that through the annuity there would 
be no worry—no chance of loss—and 
furthermore I added that by distributing 
his estate now, the person purchasing 
the annuity, speaking figuratively, would 
not be disturbed each morning by his 
heirs surreptitiously opening his bed- 
room door to see if he were still alive. 
Also that parents who provide, through 
annuities or life insurance, for needs for 
their own old age, were relieving their 
children of a possible future burden. 


Interesting Human Interest 
Stories Can Be Told 


Through intelligent advertising you 
can tell these stories—and others just 
as interesting—and if done consistently, 
not spasmodically, and followed up by 
personal calls, satisfactory results will 
be secured. Don’t expect your news- 
paper advertising to bring you direct 
business. I have it from an authoritative 
source that department stores do not 
make enough profit on an advertised ar- 
ticle to pay for the advertisement. But 
where would department stores be with- 
out consistent advertising—in mnews- 
papers and through mail. 

Over my name approximately twelve 
pieces of mail are sent out daily. I place 
a display ad in the newspaper. I have at 
times used one-half page ad. Invari- 
ably I have the ad reprinted and mail 
it with a letter, addressed to the people 
who, in my opinion, have the means to 
buy what the ad is offering. (This will 
sive you an idea of the entire set-up). 
A few days after mailing I telephone for 
an appointment, or occasionally call on 
the party without an appointment, pro- 
vided I have sufficient information on 
the prospect. 


Grant Calls Convention 


iv T. Grant, president Business Men's 
beurance, has called a convention of 
's northern California men for Friday, 
ae J. P. Baldwin, local manager for 
seeornia, as chairman. Some 40 repre- 
€ntatives will be in attendance. Also 





present from the home office will be 
E. F. Smith, chief claim examiner. At- 
tending the convention as a guest of the 
company, is R. E. Sanders of San Diego. 
Mr. Sanders was president of the Grant 
club last year and is the leading pro- 
ducer of the company this year. 


Unit Method Subject 
of Hammond Talk 
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routine, I have found refreshing and 
stimulating. 

“As a means of better education of 
these assistant general agents, because 
they are all young men and inexperi- 
enced for the most part in executive 
responsibility, I encouraged the forma- 
tion of the Assistant General Agents’ 
Association. This association meets once 
a month. The morning is devoted to 
business, the afternoon to recreation; 
golf for those who prefer it, cards or 
swimming for those whose tastes run 
in those directions. These meetings are 
attended by the assistant general agents, 
supervisors and the manager. of our 
group department and his three assist- 
ants. The assistant general agents elect 
a chairman, who presides at two consec- 
utive monthly meetings. It is the chair- 
man’s job to assign subjects and select 
the speakers. 


Speakers Prepare Papers 
Under Definite Assignment 


“The subjects are covered by the 
speakers in a written paper which is, of 
course, read by the one who has the 
assignment. They are later mimeo- 
graphed and copies sent to each assist- 
ant general agent, who retains those 
which he thinks worth while in a perma- 
nent binder for future reference. The 
meetings have really been a revelation to 
me in the thoughtfulness displayed, in 
the dignity of the meetings and the 
manner in which they have been con- 
ducted, and they have been a source of 
edification to all in attendance. 

“We have had more than one request 
from agents to be allowed to attend 
these meetings or to be placed on the 
staff for the purpose of attending the 
meetings, but this has always been de- 
nied, with the explanation that these 
opportunities are not offered as rewards 
of merit or prizes, but are only offered 
after men have qualified for them by 
their performance and by our selection 
of them as possible future assistant gen- 
eral agents, and we have noted, with 
considerable pleasure, that each super- 
visor almost without exception has 
shown a marked improvement in his 
production after his appointment, and 
I am glad to say that that improvement 
has shown no abatement. 


No Agency Supervisors for 
Accident and riealth 


“In our company we have accident 
and health insurance, group life, group 
accident and health and group pension 
insurance as major lines along with our 
life insurance, but we do not have a 
supervisor of accident and health insur- 
ance. Each assistant general agent has 
a definite quota in these three depart- 
ments. We do have a manager for our 
group department, again a young man, 
with three assistants whose job it is to 
stimulate the sale of group insurance and 
do work with the agents in the closing, 
and we have shown a marked improve- 
ment in group production through our 
quota responsibility on each assistant 
general agent and the fine codperation 
of the manager of the group depart- 
ment toward each unit and the fine co- 
Speration between the assistant general 
agents and the manager of the group de- 
partment of our office. 

“The question of training of agents 
is another subject, and I see by the 
program that it is to be discussed, so I 
am going to touch upon it by saying 
that our plan of training is rather sim- 
ple. We start our new men into the 


field a few hours after their contract 
has been signed and all they do in the 
early stages is to sell examinations and 
acquire information from their so-called 
prospect. They bring the examination 
and information to their assistant gen- 
eral agent, who trains them by the case 
method, indicating the kind of policy 
which should be presented, with the 
whys and wherefors. Our whole purpose 
being to sell from the point of view of 
the buyer rather than from the point 
of view of what we have to sell. 

“We are emphasizing the relationship 
of life insurance to human needs rather 
than life insurance from a mathematical 
point of view, and our records permit 
us to tell a man how much money he 
can make in first-year commissions, pro- 
vided he will secure each month a given 
number of examinations, together with 
the facts about a man that we require. 
The matter of selling examinations first 
and selling the policy afterwards is our 
agency plan for both experienced and 
inexperienced men. 


Selection of New 
Agents Important Job 


“We are always stressing the selection 
of agents as a very important part of 
our job. We are endeavoring in every 
way we know how to reduce turnover. 
We are continually analyzing results and 
we are broadcasting those results to each 
assistant general agent, and showing 
him the relationship of his results to 
those of the other units. We insist that 
we do the selecting of our agents rather 
than that our agents select us. Our aim 
is to refuse to contract with an appli- 
cant unless we can answer in the afirm- 
ative that we would like to have twelve 
just like him. 

“We know the percentage of business 
which comes from men under contract 
less than one year, less than two years, 
less than three years, less than four 
years and less than five years. Our 
plans are made for five years in ad- 
vance, not in minute detail as we do 
for each year, but as a total. We like 
to think of our business as one in the 
building which will never be complete. 
We think we will never get to the point 
where we are satisfied, and we hope 
we are right.” 


M. J. Donnelly New 
Millionaire Head 
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they reach the age of eight. Instead of 
sending birthday cards, he visits policy- 
holders personally or calls them on the 
telephone. 

Mr. Montgomery gets many prospects 
from medical blanks. He ascertains 
whether the father is insurable as to age 
and then studies the other relatives. 
Those persons he approaches with a cold 
canvass system if the client won't give 
the permission to use his name in the 
approach. : 

Fred S. Goldstrandt, Equitable Life 
of New York, Los Angeles, said he 
makes use of the references given by 
an applicant. By that method he gets 
two or three quick interviews with every 
sale. 

J. Hawley Wilson of Peoria, IIL, said 
he has been using letters informing 
those to whom they are directed that 
he will call in two days with no inten- 
tion of selling them insurance at that 
time. He sends out two such letters a 
day which, he declared, forces him at 
least to make new contacts. 


Caleb R. Smith Gives 


Forceful Demonstration 


Caleb R. Smith, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Ann Arbor, Mich., made a splendid 
impression when he presented a visual 
sales talk gracefully, naturally, and con- 
vincingly. Mr. Smith undertakes to see 
at least eight people a day. He plans 
the day’s work the evening before. He 
said that “eyes are the buyers” and uses 
the visual method extensively. He fol- 


lows the endless chain system, asking 
each applicant for the name of just one 
friend who is making money, has a fam- 
ily, is building a home, or perhaps is 
just moving to the city. He gets a sim- 
ple card of introduction. 

A. L. Abrams, Mutual Benefit, San 
Francisco, caused a lively interlude in 
explaining what he means when he asks 
a prospect whether he would be inter- 
ested in increasing the amount of his 
insurance with no extra outlay. It de- 
veloped that Mr. Abrams finances his 
clients extensively and by that method 
makes good his initial question, 

The millionaires then heard an inter- 
esting analysis of the new gift and fed- 
eral estate taxes by Lawrence Tharp, 
trust officer for the Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco. The 
question of whether the gift tax will ap- 
ply to life insurance is an abstruse prob- 
lem, he said. No rules have come out 
from the treasury department on this 
question, but he expressed the opinion 
that life insurance will be given every 
consideration because the attitude of the 
government towards life insurance is not 
confiscatory. The new and additional 
taxes, Mr. Tharp said, constitute an ad- 
ditional weapon in the portfolio of life 
insurance sales arguments. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, advocated emphasizing 
the need of cash in estates because of 
tax requirements. He expressed the be- 
lief that life insurance men should not 
so much devise methods of dodging 
taxes as to get the idea across of creat- 
ing money with which to pay taxes. 

The morning session closed on a high 
note with observations by W. M. Duff, 
president of the Edward A. Woods 
Company of Pittsburgh. He expressed 
the opinion that the annuity business 
has come to stay, although from the 
general agent’s viewpoint it doesn’t pay 
its way. 

Mr. Duff said that recently he was 
confined to the Allegheny General Hos- 
pital. From his window he could see 
evidences of some of the largest and 
most fundamental industries in the 
country—U. S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Gulf Oil, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He recited the 
tremendous drop that has occurred in 
the equities of these industries. He said 
he didn’t want the future of his family 
to depend upon dividends from those 
corporations. When the prices of bonds 
and stocks recover, Mr, Duff said, he 
plans to liquidate all of his holdings 
and put the proceeds in an annuity and 
a paid-up policy that will yield an annual 
return of 4.03 per cent. “That will bring 
satisfaction for me if I live—or happi- 
ness to my family if I die.” 

Mr. Duff said that there is a reaction 
to trust company service. He said that 
he has taken all of his policies from the 
trust company and left them to the in- 
surance company. 


Entertaining Stories 
Open Afternoon Meet 


The first feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was the appearance of Frank Bris- 
tol, former president of the Los Angeles 
association, who is now connected with 
the Occidental Life in San Francisco. 
He entertained with a rapid-fire series 
of stories. 

T. M. Riehle, general agent for the 
Equitable Life of New York in New 
York City, told of several cases which 
touched front offices on Wall Street, 
which involved traveling to Florida for 
a $24,000 yearly deposit annuity, 

At the Pittsburgh round table last 
year Mr. Riehle said he was working on 
a $10,000,000 business insurance case. 
He revealed at this year’s round table 
that the prospect was George W. Hill, 
president of the American Tobacco Co., 
who has just been written for $2,500,000. 
Mr. Riehle lost out, but he said that the 
presentation he made to Mr. Hill was 
executed with great finish. The $2,500,- 
000, Mr. Riehle said, doesn’t “mean 
anything” to the American Tobacco Co., 
being only 6 per cent of the average 
annual earnings of the company. 

Mr. Riehle said that his principal ar- 
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gument was that the American Tobacco 
Co. should insure some of Mr. Hill's 
unborn ideas. Mr. Riehle estimated the 
worth of each of Mr. Hill’s ideas was 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. Riehle said that in selling big 
cases today he often sells the idea of a 
diagnostic laboratory examination. He 
sold a business policy on a tobacco man- 
ufacturer 63 years of age, who already 
had $50,000 business insurance and 


$300,000 personal. The laboratory exam- 
ination was the “intriguing” thing to 
that buyer,-Mr. Riehle said. 


Tells Success in the 
Sale of Annuities 


Mr. Riehle also told of one of his an- 
nuity sales and how it led to the sale of 
another $100,000 annuity, with a Span- 
ish grandee residing in Florida. The 
annuity was arranged with a beneficiary 
clause to provide for the care of an im- 
becile son, should the grandee die. 

M. J. Donnelly, who has 3,000 indi- 
vidual policyholders, and 60,000 group, 
was called on next. He said his pros- 
pects are the friends of people that he 
has “kept poor for the last 10 or 15 
years.” Mr. Donnelly advocated “going 
out and selling them all the time to keep 
in fighting trim.” Self-complacency, he 
said, must be resisted. 

Mead Horton, New York Life, Los 
Angeles, who has paid for $800,000 this 
year, emphasized the importance of stay- 
ing on the job daily, to have confidence 
in self, in the business, and with the 
people who buy. He said mental atti- 
tude is most important. : 

Mr. Horton predicted that life insur- 
ance is facing its most productive era. 
The absolute security of insurance 1s 
being realized by the public. The day 
has arrived when a man must own a 
reasonable amount of insurance, he said, 
to be counted a wise investor. 

Because of the new federal revenue 
act, there is an immediate need for in- 
creased amount of insurance to preserve 
for the family what the father has 
worked for many years. 


Goldstandt Is Forced 
Into Annuity Field 


Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable Life of 
New York, in New Yory City, said he 
has been forced into the annuity field in 
the last 18 months because of getting 
“enough” life insurance through on reg- 
ular plans. People, he said, will learn 
how to buy annuities from England. 

Mr. Goldstandt declared that the life 
companies are entitled to some of the 
increase in savings deposits. Every build- 
ing and loan investor, he said, is a pros- 
pect for an annuity. 

Purchase of an annuity, according to 
Mr. Goldstandt, gives a man the moral 
right to speculate. 

Eugene Stinde, Mutual Benefit, St. 
Louis, who concentrates on the invest- 
ment idea, told something of how he has 
sold corporations insurance for sinking 
fund purposes. One St. Louis corpora- 
tion has built up $416,000 cash value, 
through that method. At one time this 
corporation had a sinking fund of se- 
curities worth $800,000. That fund is now 
worth $225,000. 

Mr. Stinde has been urging business 
men not to pay out everything in di- 
vidends. Those that followed his advice 
and bought business insurance, are im- 
measurably grateful, he said. 

Term is the only form of insurance 
that has fallen down in the depression, 
according to Mr. Stinde. It has proved 
valueless except when the owner dies. 

George E. Lackey, who appears in 
many capacities at National Association 
conventions, also appeared as a million- 
aire. He was epigramatic. For instance, 
“the dollars put into life insurance have 
never lost their identity, they have re- 
mained dollars.” 

People today should be asked whether 
they are investors or speculators, Mr. 
Lackey advised. 

Mr. Lackey outlined the conception 
that every premium is a separate entity 
in itself, that it is adjustable. He pointed 


Many Attractions 


Precede Convention 
(Continued from Page 1) 


disappointment of all, was called away 
Monday by the death of his father-in-law 
in St. Louis. 

As the convention opened the registra- 
tion was over 1,200, which is more than 
has been expected in the last few days. 

After spending the entire day Tues- 
day in confinement, becoming indisposed 
after the activities of Monday, Presi- 
dent Elbert Storer was able to wield 
the gavel at the opening session. 

W. Davidson Thompson, who is be- 
coming a national association institu- 
tion, was on hand to lead the singing. 
He is connected with the Great West 
Life and he was contributed to the con- 
vention by his company. 

Richard Ellsworth Day, president, 
Church Federation of San Francisco, 
pastor Hamilton Square Baptist Church, 
delivered the invocation. Mayor Anglo 
Rossi of San Francisco was present and 
presented a warm welcome. 

Special guests were introduced, in- 





out the contrast of an insurance buyer 
and the purchase of a farm of 160 acres. 

If the buyer of the farm should be 
able after paying a few years to take 
over eighty acres title clear and release 
the other eighty, he would be in the po- 
sition of the insurance buyer. 

H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mutual, 
San Francisco, was the next speaker. 
His address is given in large part in an- 
other column. 


Wonder Writer of the 
Desert Makes Big Hit 


Grant Taggart, the wonder writer of 
the desert, who made such a hit at the 
Pittsburgh round-table, scored again. 
His home is Cowley, Wyo., and in a 
radius of 100 miles there are 6,000 peo- 
ple. Yet he is a millionaire and last 
year wrote 250 applications. 

Whereas, others have been citing the 
decline in values of equities and bonds 
as proving the value of life insurance, 
Mr. Taggart thinks in terms of decline 
in value of ranches and cattle. He told 
how he sold a ranchman, who had here- 
tofore been hostile to life insurance and 
life insurance men on the theory that his 
real property and cattle would prove 
adequate for his family. But the ranch- 
man has seen his values slip just as the 
1929 Wall Street bulls and Mr. Taggart 
got to him. 

Mr. Taggart then recited averages that 
were calculated from replies to ques- 
tionnaires of millionaires at the session. 
The average age of those on hand was 
44% years. The average length of life 
insurance service was eighteen years; 
sixteen had public school education, thir- 
teen high school and five college. The 
average life insurance owned by the at- 
tendants was $169,237. Four had C. L. 
U. designations and two had qualified in 
part. The average production was $1,- 
221,473. The average number of lives 
written was 115.3. Thirteen reported an 
increase in sale of annuities; fourteen set 
themselves a definite quota; fifteen oper- 
ate on a time schedule and keep record 
of calls. The average number of calls 
per day was four and eleven-seven- 
teenths. Sixty-two per cent of the aver- 
age business comes from old policyhold- 
ers. Eight predicted life insurance pros- 
pects for the next twelve months will 
be excellent; eight good and eight fair. 
Three favor trust company settlements, 
six settlement options and seven, both. 
Twelve use direct mail advertising and 
eight use newspapers. 

The nominating committee brought in 
its report. In addition to the election 
of Mr. Donnelly, two new members of 
the executive committee were named, 
they being Caleb R. Smith, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and 
Thomas A. Scott, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Donnelly then made a graceful 
speech of acceptance. 


cluding John W. Davis, vice-president, 
Pacific Mutual, representing the Life 
Presidents’ Association; Walter E. 
Webb, executive vice-president, National 
Life, U. S. A., representing the Amer- 
ican Life Convention; W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president and director of agencies, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, representing the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association. 

Carles C. Thompson of Seattle, vice- 
president of the National Association 
was on the platform. 

The gold room of the Fairmont was 
filled to the last chair by the time the 
singing was under way. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director, with 
pink carnation, was a prominent pic- 
ture, casting supervisory glances about 
and looking at the last minute details. 

William Alexander, venerable vice- 
president of the Equitable of New York, 
was escorted to the platform. 

As President Storer stepped to the 
rostrum he was given a great standing 
ovation. He called for the singing of 
“America.” He paid tribulte to the pro- 
gram committee for acquiring splendid 
talent. He cited the cooperation be- 
tween life men in Canada and the 
United States. The National association, 
he said, is the oldest inter-company life 
insurance organization in this country. 
He expressed gratitude to his fellow 
officers, trustees, headquarters staff for 
the support given through the year. 

Mr. Storer expressed appreciation for 
the great hospitality and efficiency of 
the hosts in preparing for and carrying 
out the event. He then introduced Ben 
F. Shapro, first welcomer. 

Theodore M. Riehle, program chair- 
man, gave an inspiring address, elaborat- 
ing the convention theme “Life Insur- 
ance and Annuities, the Golden Gate to 
Financial Independence For You and 
Yours.” 

Then came the play “Life’s Like 
That,” dramatizing the retirement in- 
come idea. Louis Ullman, who has writ- 
ten other insurance playlets, is the 
author. 

Ben Shapro left no doubt of the 
warmth of the hosts when at the session 
tonight he said: “We welcome the cream 
of the crop of American life insurance 
men and women. The joys of the host 
are ours and the mantle of pride de- 
scends upon us as we extend to you 
the hand of fellowship and welcome. 
Honored we are, indeed, fellow life 
underwriters, that you have chosen 
our city as the meeting place for the 
annual convention of the National asso- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Shapro, in the preface of his wel- 
coming address, indulged in pardonable 
civic boosting. He made a hit when he 
said, “We, in California, have been and 
still are spending liberally regardless of 
the late but not unlamented economic 
convulsion.” 

The welcoming address which Mr. 
Cox was to have delivered, was read to 
the convention. He sounded a serious 
note, saying: 

“You, who are the glorified servants 
of mankind, who represent the greatest 
source for the life blood of the institu- 
tion of life insurance, have convened 
here in the spirit of celebration and to 
rededicate yourselves to the happy work 
of guaranteeing the solution of human- 
ity’s financial and family problems. We 
celebrate our business because the coun- 
try and the world has reached the port 
of faith and because the good ship legal 
reserve life insurance has weathered the 
storms of adversity that have blown veri- 
table gales and has proven most sea- 
worthy. Not one dime in values during 
the past few years of the depression of 
other securities has been lost to our 
policyholders, every contract has been 
kept, and every beneficiary paid in full. 
We are proud of this performance, par- 
ticularly so, since our companies pro- 
vided ample reserves to allay the fears 
of a panic and poverty-stricken people. 
We held the economic fabric of a nation 
together at a time when other types 
of financial activities were broken or 
depressed. Surely our celebration is 
merited.” 

Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Miller, agent 


for the Penn Mutual Life in Kansas City, 
Mo., the first formal speaker at the open- 
ing session of the convention proper, de- 
clared that selling women is a specialized 
job to be handled by women only. She 
said that man made sales talks and ap- 
proach can’t accomplish results. She 
advocated having women at head offices 
in charge of women agents. 

Mrs. Miller was followed by Dr. S. S, 
Huebner, dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, who gave an ex- 
haustive analysis of the possibilities in 
the annuity field. He brought home a 
power sales idea—that the notion a man 
must hand down 100 per cent of his 
estate is absurd; that it is enough to 
hand down 50 per cent and use the rest 
to purchase an annuity “to sweeten old 
age. 

About 250 general agents and man- 
agers were guests of the San Francisco 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion at a luncheon Tuesday at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, which was in charge 
of Oscar C. LeBart, general agent, 
New England Mutual, president of the 
association. 

William Alexander, secretary, Equit- 
able Life of N. Y., made the only ad- 
dress. He dwelt on the spirit prevail- 
ing between the companies in the busi- 
ness today in contrast to that of many 
years ago when company officials car- 
ried “knives” and agents carried an out- 
line of the defects of the competitors’ 
policies. 


Study of Agency 
Finances Is Made 
(Continued from Page 3) 





and the life insurance business in the 
future through the indiscriminate licens- 
ing of a large number of persons as 
agents, wholly unfitted for our business, 
than any other single factor within the 
control of the general agents. Let us 
pick carefully and as wisely as possible. 
By so doing we will continue the charac- 
ter of our business at the high level 
which an institution such as ours, so 
richly deserves. 





Metropolitan Managers 
Convene in San Francisco 


Metropolitan Life managers from 68 
district offices in Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states held an all-day 
business session at the company’s head 
office in San Francisco on Monday, the 
affair being topped off with a dinner at 
the Clift Hotel in the evening. Frederick 
J. Williams, third vice-president and 
manager of the Pacific Coast head office, 
was in charge of the business sessions 
and presided at the dinner, ; 

Henry E. North. third vice-president, 
was present from the home office. Mr. 
North is one of the speakers on the 
program of the National association. 

Charles C. Thompson, manager at 
Seattle, is vice-president of the National 
Association and, it is believed, will be 
named president at the San Francisco 
meeting. 

Most of the Metropolitan managers 
will remain through the National asso- 
ciation meeting, thus providing the 
largest turnout of Metropolitan manag- 
ers at a National association convention 
in recent years. 





Shapro’s Agency Meeting 


Ben F. Shapro, general agent at 5a" 
Francisco of the Penn Mutual Life, held 
an agency meeting at the Fairmont 
Tuesday morning with a number of 1@ 
tionally known speakers on the pro 
gram. 

Talks were made by John A. Stever 
son, vice-president Penn Mutual; Holgat 
Johnson, general agent at Pittsburg); 
Ralph Engelsman, general agent at = 
York, and T. M. Riehle, general age” 
of the Equitable of New York, at New 
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Chicago Is Selected 
For 1933 Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 


general agent in New York City for the 
Penn Mutual. 


Engelsman Feels Chances 

of Campaign Are Slim 

Mr. Engelsman added the personal 
opinion that prospect of getting the 
companies to participate in an institu- 
tional advertising campaign is slim. 

Since last year, Mr. Myrick declared, 
several of the larger companies have 
shown a more sympathetic attitude to- 
wards the institutional advertising idea. 
Although agents for years have been 
favoring such a plan, many executives 
have not been completely convinced of 
its value. More executives, however, Mr. 
Myrick said, are appreciating that a 
properly worked out plan would give 
much advantage and prestige to the bus- 
iness. 

The fundamental object of institu- 
tional advertising should be conserva- 
tion, Mr. Myrick contended. “The resale 
of life insurance to, and the better un- 
derstanding of it, on the part of existing 
policy-holders would tend to conserve 
the energy and confidence of existing 
agents as well. The question of new 
business, especially on old policy-hold- 
ers, would take care of itself.” 

Institutional advertising, according to 
Mr. Myrick, would have done much to 
reduce lapsation and would have helped 
to create new business. 

About the only progress towards in- 
stitutional advertising in the last year, 
Mr. Myrick said, has been that more 
people are convinced that insurance 
would be better served with a plan of 
codperative advertising to conserve old 
business and not to increase new busi- 
ness or to get more agents. Such ad- 
vertising should aim, he said, to keep 
insurance in force, to keep the health 
of insureds checked up, to point out the 
advantages of repaying loans, and to 
give information about the tax life in- 
surance is paying. 


Joint Committee Should 
Hold Another Meeting 


Mr. Myrick recalled that the joint 
committee on institutional advertising in 
1929 suggested that each subscribing 
company contribute seven cents per 
thousand dollars of insurance paid for 
plus four one-hundredths of one per 
cent of the renewal income for the pre- 
ceding year. Mr. Myrick said it would 
be well for the joint committee to con- 
sider again the problem in its present 
aspects. 

Charles C. Thompson, ranking vice- 
president, reported in most thorough 
fashion as chairman of the membership 
committee. He has been resourceful 
and industrious in that capacity. He 
illustrated his report with carefully pre- 
pared charts. One chart made an analy- 
Sis of the ratio of membership in the 
National association to insurance in 
force and another the ratio of member- 
ship to population in the various states. 

is conclusions were that the potential 
membership of the National association 
is between 32,000 and 38,000. 

Mr. Thompson reiterated his recom- 
mendation that state membership chair- 
men operate as a part of the National 
association machinery. 

wenty states increased their mem- 
bership during the year and ten others 
fell short less than ten members. Inter- 
est of general agents and managers 
Should be stimulated and company exec- 
utives should be induced to suggest that 


Sale agents become association mem- 
ers, he said. 


Lester Schriver Tells 
of His Peregrinations 


Secretar i i 

¢ y L. O. Schriver spoke briefly 

rede that during the year he has ad- 

Hi; =e 36 congresses and associations. 
ormal report was read by M. L. 


offman, assistant manager of the Na- 


tional association. The remarkable feat 
of scoring an increase in membership 
was recorded. On June 30, 1931, the 
membership stood at 19,758 and a year 
later 19,860. The Miami association 
showed the greatest percentage increase 
in membership, growing from 15 to 135. 
That association will therefore be 
awarded the Charles Jerome Edwards 
trophy. 

Arthur S. Holman of San Francisco, 
reported as assistant treasurer in the 
absence of Treasurer Robert L. Jones 
of New York City, who was not able 
to attend because of sickness in the 
family. A personal letter from Mr. Jones 
drew a laugh: “Don’t let those wild and 
wooly westerners raid the treasury,” he 
warned. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director, 
spoke briefly. He said that because of 
hard times there is a demand for sales 
talks that get down to fundamentals 
and enable the agent to sell despite con- 
ditions. Appreciating that mood, Presi- 
dent Elbert Storer, according to Mr. 
Hull, delivered in many places his talk 
on the relation of life insurance to all 
property. Unfortunately, Mr. Storer 
has been sick since April and has not 
been able to get out as much as he de- 
sired. 

Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh, reported for the publications 
committee in. the absence of Chairman 
George A. Kederich. 


Educational Ideas Are 
Presented By Anderson 


C. Vivian Anderson, as_ chairman 
of the educational committee, repeated 
some recommendations which he has 
been nursing. He favors putting a staff- 
man at National headquarters in charge 
of sales congresses and promoting stand- 
ardization of life insurance courses at 
colleges and Y. M. C. A.’s. He also 
brought out a recommendation, in which 
Mr. Engelsman is particularly interested, 
that a bureau be set up to promote get- 
ting life insurance speakers before civic 
organizations. Mr. Engelsman said there 
are great personalities in life insurance 
that the public should know. 

In commenting on Mr. Anderson's 
recommendation of a staffman to super- 
vise sales congresses, J. R. Montgomery, 
general agent for the Berkshire at 
Philadelphia, said that M. M. L. Hoff- 
man is of great help in that direction. 

Mr. Anderson also read the report of 
the committee on laws and legislation, 
Chairman Henry J. Powell of Louis- 
ville being absent. The year 1932 set a 
new high record for legislative measures 
affecting life insurance. Nineteen state 
legislatures were in session; 2,850 bills 
of interest to life insurance were intro- 
duced, which was 900 more than in 1930, 
which was the previous high. There 
were 570 tax measures involving life 
insurance, Agents’ qualification and li- 
cense legislation came up in eight states. 

Mrs. W. S. Pritchard gave a stirring 
report as head of the department of the 
American family. She told about the 
recognition life insurance is gaining from 
women’s clubs; about the progress in 
essay contests for life insurance. She 
plans to make more talks in high schools 
and she requested agents to help her get 
invitations to appear in high schools. 


Clegg Reports for the 
International Council 


J. W. Clegg reported briefly for the 
international council because of the ab- 
sence of Lawrence Priddy, the chairman. 
Mr. Clegg also reported for the senior 
council, C. W. Scovel, chairman, being 
absent. 

George E. Lackey, who presided as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
with his usual graciousness, reported as 
vice-chairman of the committee on rela- 
tions with lawyers in the absence of 
Chairman A. Rushton Allen. 

Ben Shapro, president of the San 
Francisco association, gave a breezy, 
cordial and humorous talk of welcome 
to the executive committee. 

Dr. W. L. Woodworth, who presented 
the invitation of San Francisco at the 


Pittsburgh convention last year, made a 
few sallies, for which he is famous. 

T. M. Riehle, program chairman and 
third vice-president, presented a request 
that the resolutions committee adopt a 
memorial calling on the companies and 
agents to stand firm against twisting and 
not let the “evil sap the life blood of the 
business.” Unless premium income is 
constantly increasing, Mr. Riehle said, 
all in the business are headed for trouble. 
Renewal commissions, the bedrock of 
the agent, will slough off, he said, if 
twisting continues on its present scale. 





Huebner Gives Views 
on Current Problems 





At least one-fifth of the estates in this 
country have been wiped out and at 
least one-half of all remaining estates 
have been cut in two in the last three 
years, Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
told more than 350 life underwriters 
and business leaders of San Francisco 
at a joint luncheon Monday, sponsored 
by the San Francisco Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, chamber of commerce 
and Commercial Club. “While we can- 
not do anything to avert these periodic 
convulsions,” Dr. Huebner said, “we 
can do much to mitigate the suffering 
that comes as the result of them,” urg- 
ing the proper building of life insurance 
emergency funds. 

The present depression, he said, is 
not the worst we have had and funda- 
mentally it is no different from former 
depressions and we will get out of it 
through speculation. “It will be specu- 
lation that will get us out of it, just as 
it was speculation that got us into it” 
he said, pointing out that when buying 
begins in real earnest, not buying for 
the needs of today or tomorrow, but 
for months or even a year in advance 
on the part of large users of commodi- 
ties, then we will feel that “prosperity 
is just around the corner.” To believe 
that business must pick up first and 
that stocks and bonds will follow, is a 
fallacy, he said. Just the reverse is 
true, because when stocks and bonds 
begin to show some rise, confidence is 
bred, the large buyers begin to feel that 
the bottom has really been reached and 
they proceed to purchase in such large 
quantities that it constitutes “specula- 
tion.” This buying puts men to work 
and starts the wheels moving. Further, 
he said, the rise in the stock market will 
do more to stop hoarding than legisla- 
tion or anything else. With even slight 
rises, buyers feel that the stocks will not 
drop back and they then “get into the 
market.” 

Unemployment insurance is the solu- 
tion of the present predicament of the 
wage earner, he said, but expressed him- 
self as believing that six per cent of the 
payroll should be set aside for the 
“landslide,” with employer and employe 
each bearing 3 per cent of the burden, 
with a waiting period of five or six 
weeks so that the fund would be kept 
intact until a real need was developed 
for payments to commence, and with 
compensation limited to 50 per cent of 
the normal wage. He urged also that 
the government be kept out of any such 
plan, saying that while such insurance 
should be compulsory “its operation 
should be under private initiative. Not 
to do this means the dole system.” 

He closed with an eloquent plea for 
the proper building of an emergency 
fund through life insurance, pointing 
to its security, its diversification of in- 
vestment and its flexibility. ? 

Conimissioner Mitchell of California 
was among the guests. 


Roberts Goes Marine 

Wesley B. Roberts of the “Insurance 
Advocate” of New York, indulged him- 
self in the luxury of an ocean voyage to 
San Francisco, going by way of the 
Panama Canal and stopping at a number 
of Central American ports. The trip 
took 24 days. On the boat Mr. Roberts 
served as chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 





Entire Day Given to 
Managers’ Problems 


(Continued from Page 3) 


mond agency it is the practice to sell the 
examination and the contract afterward. 
Over a period of years this has proven 
to be a successful arrangement. 

An inspection report is secured on 
every agent joining the Hammond or- 
ganization and a surety bond must also 
be furnished. The agency has been able 
to expand, Mr. Hammond said, because 
its affairs are being planned five years 
in advance and the operators of the 
agency believe that they are construct- 
ing a building that will never be com- 
pleted. It is the aim to refuse seriously 
to consider the application of an agent 
if he is not of such a character to make 
the agency heads feel that they would 
a to be able to find 12 more just like 
1im. 


Haviland’s Talk Fits In 
Closely with Hammond's 


Fitting in closely with Mr. Ham- 
mond’s ideas were the remarks of F. H. 
Haviland, manager Connecticut General, 
Chicago, who spoke on permanent 
agency building. In introducing him 
Mr. Patterson explained that so far this 
year Mr. Haviland has increased his 
business volume 70 per cent over last 
year and has a 40 per cent increase in 
premium income. When Mr. Haviland 
took hold of his agency a couple of years 
ago there was only one full-time agent 
attached to it, but he now has a staff of 
28 producers. 

Mr. Haviland said that the aim of any 
agency builder should be to secure 
permanent high quality men. Their re- 
sults during the first six months are not 
important, but it is what they produce 
over a period of years what counts. He 
says that his agency has from the be- 
ginning made an effort to accomplish 
four things: (1) to recruit intelligently; 
(2) to get the new men into production 
promptly; (3) to keep the morale of the 
agency at a fighting pitch and (4) to de- 
velop mental alertness. 

In building his agency Mr. Haviland 
said he feels that he must secure at least 
three $250,000 men each year at least 
one of whom may eventually be made a 
supervisor. In discussing supervisors 
Mr. Hammond said the supervisor who 
cannot recruit new men should not be 
maintained in his position even though 
he may have other excellent qualities. 
Every supervisor, Mr. Haviland said, 
should be put on a quota as to new men 
brought into the business. 

Mr. Haviland made a distinction be- 
tween what managers should do for their 
agents as opposed to the duties of the 
supervisors. He declared that the re 
sponsibility is upon the manager to 
maintain the courage of his producing 
staff. Mr. Haviland interested his au- 
dience when he said he flatly refused to 
finance any agents at the time of making 
a contract with him, but that he was 
willing to give an agent plenty of finan- 
cial assistance after the agent had gotten 
into production and exhibited some of 
his qualities. 

An unscheduled feature of the pro- 
gram was a short talk by C. C. Thomp- 
son, vice-president of the National as- 
sociation, who referred briefly to the 
spirit of success which he said he found 
in all the convention rooms. Mr. Thomp- 
son said that there were 400 managers 
attending the session, each of whom, he 
said, controlled at least 30 agents. If 
the 400 managers could obtain from the 
convention session enough stimulation 
and thoughts to result in the production 
of an extra $10,000 of business on their 
part and the part of all of their agents 
it would mean an additional volume this 
year of $120,000,000. 


Indisposition Keeps 
Elbert Storer Away 

Mr. Thompson explained that Presi- 
dent Albert Storer had been unable to 
look in on the managers’ session but 
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that he expected to recover from an in- 
disposition in time to attend at least one 
of the managers’ sessions. Before re- 
suming the regular program a short talk 
on the benefits of the C. L. U. degree 
was given by Dr. Huebner. He listed 
the objections that he has most fre- 
quently heard in connection with agents 
taking the time to secure the C. L. U. 
degree and contended that none of these 
objections are valid. He said that it has 
been amply demonstrated that the agent 
who is taking a couple of nights a week 
over a period of three or four years to 
prepare himself for the C. L. U. degree 
actually increases his business during the 
time of his C. L. U. study and that the 
C. L. U. degree actually results in in- 
creased production instead of having the 
effect of decreasing it. 

The final speaker at the general ses- 
sion Tuesday morning was Frederick J. 
Koster, president California Barrel Com- 
pany, who was introduced by Arthur S. 
Holman, manager Travelers, San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Koster is a prominent San 
Franciscan who has been active in the 
business affairs of the Pacific Coast. 
Without attempting to advise life insur- 
ance men in a technical way, he said 
that they should conduct their interviews 
with a full realization of dignity of their 
business and a sense of the value of what 
they have to sell. Instead of talking just 
about the annual premiums, dividends, 
cash loan and surrender values, etc., 
they should tell a broad and impressive 
story of life insurance, explaining how 
investments are made and the effect of 
life insurance on the whole national 
scheme. The story told should be one 
giving a feeling of comfort against ad- 
versity and emphasizing the spiritual 
side of the business. 

Mr. Koster said that the investment 

officers of life insurance companies were 
probably the premier investors of the 
country. Certainly life companies are 
the greatest accumulators of funds for 
investment, and the prospective pur- 
chaser of life insurance should be made 
to see how far the life companies go in 
minimizing the upsetting effect of finan- 
cial depressions and the ways in which 
they manage to keep the financial affairs 
of the nation on as even a keel as 
possible. 
_ In the afternoon the managers’ meet- 
ing was split into three groups, one at- 
tended by managers from rural terri- 
tories and cities up to 100,000 popula- 
tion. Group two was for those from 
cities of 100,000 to 750,000 and the third 
group was for those from metropolitan 
centers 750,000 and over. After these 
three separate groups had held their 
meetings they reconvened into one gen- 
eral session at which Walter E. Webb, 
executive vice-president National Life, 
U. S. A., spoke on “Your Job.” 


Carroll C, Day Presides 
At Group One Session 


Carroll C. Day, Manager Pacific 
Mutual, Oklahoma City, was chairman 
of Group Session 1, rural territories and 
cities up to 100,000. This particular 
group meeting was especially well at- 
tended. Lester O. Schriver, general 
agent Aetna Life, Peoria, Ill, laid the 
foundation for the talks given with his 
address on “Recruiting and Training 
New Men.” One of the features of this 
session was the number of questions 
each speaker was asked after finishing 
his formal talk. 

Mr. Schriver said that the technique 
for getting new agents is not unlike the 
technique of selling life insurance itself. 
It is pretty much of an endless chain 
affair. In his own agency Mr. Schriver 
said that the best men that he has ever 
secured have come to him as a result of 
the activities of some of his own agents. 
The agent who is happy and contented 
or, better still, who is enthusiastic about 
his business is certain to be helpful in 
attracting other agents. 

In explaining some of the foundation 
principles of his agencies, Mr. Schriver 
said that he believes in some sort of a 
prepared sales talk, especially for the 
new man because unless one is em- 


ployed the agents solicitation may be of 
a hit or miss variety. 

Mr. Schriver feels that most agents 
should employ vocational selling at least 
to some extent; that is, they should spe- 
cialize in selling certain kinds of pros- 
pects in certain businesses. 

Every agent should make at least one 
new permanent acquaintance a day. 

The supervisor who is not a teacher 
can never do a 100 per cent job. New 
agents learn by having a process of sell- 
ing life insurance demonstrated to them 
and a supervisor therefore must be a 
demonstrator and teacher. 

In Mr. Schriver’s agency every agent 
must give an account of his time from 
eight to five every week day and eight 
to 12 on Saturday. 

Mr. Schriver believes that the agent 
must get his ideals from the general 
agent, and that all progress in life in- 
surance selling comes from agents 
imitating what they have seen or heard 
others do better than they believe they 
can do it themselves. 

Mr. Schriver was asked to tell exactly 
how he proceeds to find a new agent in 
a city having a population of say from 
5,000 to 10,000 where he has no leads 
or acquaintances. He replied that under 
such circumstances there is only one 
thing to do and that is to go to that 
town and sell life insurance for three or 
four days. By doing this he has found 
that before the end of the week he will 
discover someone who is interested in 
life insurance as a career or who will 
know someone who is or might be, and 
before the end of the week leads ac- 
quired in this way will result in the ap- 
pointment of a new agent qualified for 
and enthusiastic in the life insurance 
business. 


Joyce Tells of Work 
With Older Agents 


The other side of the question “New 
training for old agents,” was handled by 
Fred J. Joyce, manager, Mutual Life of 
New York, Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Joyce 
is a former baseball player and has at- 
tracted some former ball players to his 
agency such as Art Neff and others. In 
making his talk he employed a number 
of baseball terms, and made the com- 
parison between a life insurance general 
agency and a baseball team. He said 
that training the old man is the hardest 
life insurance job that the general agent 
has to handle. The trouble with most 
of the old agents who are not succeed- 
ing is not that they are without the 
ability to do so, but usually that they 
have gotten into ruts or selling habits 
that do not lead to success. The task 
of the general agent is to either lead 
them out or drive them out of such ruts. 

In order to successfully rehabilitate 
an old non-producing agent all of his 
former selling methods must usually be 
thrown into the discard. He customarily 
is shuffling an old stack of prospect 
cards which should all be thrown away, 
or he is the type that wants compari- 
sons with other companies made up. 
That is, his mind has narrowed to the 
point that he believes that only a cer- 
tain number of people in his town are 
prospects, or else he believes that life 
insurance is sold by demonstrating how 
much better his company is than any 
other company. In either case his whole 
attitude toward life insurance needs re- 
vamping. The ordinary “talking to” 
will not do it, because most agents of 
this character are looking for an argu- 
ment and are quite ready to welcome a 
discussion of any phase of life insurance 
selling. No time should be wasted in 
talking to such men until they have first 
had some demonstrations of what can 
be done and how it should be done. 
They need to be shown without leads, 
without connections, without compari- 
sons, or without any of the paraphernalia 
they think they must have in order to 
close a case, that life insurance can be 
sold right in their town by total 
strangers. When they see this, and after 
it has made some impression on them it 
is time for the general agent to start 
talking but not before. 

Mr. Day closed the meeting by pre- 


dicting that in the future time account- 
ing will be a plain necessity in the life 
insurance business. Today many regard 
it as simply a fad, but when time ac- 
counting becomes a regular order of 
business in some agencies there will be 
a considerable improvement in the 
average production of agents. A refer- 
ence was made during one of the talks 
as to whether a general agent should 
discuss with his unsuccessful agents 
their personal affairs. Some opposed 
the idea, saying that agents resent it 
but Mr. Day declared that if the agent 
fails he will be charged with the failure, 
and that he therefore feels it incumbent 
upon him to do everything possible to 
prevent the failure including a most 
thorough discussion of all the agent’s 
personal affairs so as to get to any ele- 
ments that may be preventing the 
agent’s success. 


Ideas of the General 
Agent’s Job Next 10 Years 


A conception of what the general 
agent’s job is to be during the next five 
or ten years was given by Mr. Webb. 
He began by saying that he had heard 
more or less about the unit system of 
agency building and amused his hearers 
when he said that years ago he had been 
one of the originators of the unit system 
and had an office in the Mills Building 
in San Francisco, where Unit One con- 
sisted of the general Agent, Unit Two, 
the cashier, and Unit Three, the agent. 
“I shall never forget the day,” Mr. 
Webb remarked, “when our production 
unit became ill and we had to take him 
to the hospital.” 

In the development of any agent real 
success is not achieved Mr. Webb con- 
tended until a full measure of enthusiasm 
has been aroused. When enthusiasm 
overcomes timidity the agent begins to 
make more and more calls on the proper 
basis and finally his production becomes 
impressive. The agent must have en- 
thusiasm for his company, his business 
and, himself; however, on a basis that is 
sensible and practical. Mr. Webb said 
that entirely too many men capable of 
making, say, $200, $300 or $500 a month, 
have been persuaded that they could 
double or treble their earnings in the 
life insurance business. They have thus 
been brought into the business on a false 
basis and even though their production 
has been reasonably good, the best they 
could make it, they have felt that they 
were not making good because they were 
not writing as much business as they 
were told they could or equaling the 
production of someone else in the agency 
who, however, might be vastly better 
equipped. 

The sales possibilities of life insurance 
in the future must be described in terms 
that are possible or probable for the 
agent to achieve. Agents must no longer 
be told that they can do something in 
the way of life insurance production just 
because someone else has done it. The 
prospective agent must be sized up, his 
abilities measured, and then no more 
must be expected of him than it is pos- 
sible for him to achieve. Any man will 
work harder and more enthusiastically 
to arrive at a goal that is obtainable 
than they will to reach a mark that is 
beyond their grasp. 

At the close of the session Holgar 
Johnson, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, drew a tremendous burst of 
applause when he offered a resolution 
providing that a permanent managers’ 
organization be affected to have super- 
vision over a separate managers’ session 
each year at the annual convention of 
the National association and that the 
chairman appoint a committee to affect 
such an organization. Chairman A. E. 
Patterson announced after the resolu- 
tion had been unanimously passed that 
he would appoint a committee to attend 
to the details of creating an organization 
but that he would not do so until he 
had returned to Chicago. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life at New York, speak- 
ing before the group of general agents 
and managers in centers of 750,000 popu- 
lation and over, outlined in detail the 


manner in which he recruits and trains 
new men. 


Old Agents Are Falling 
Down, C. E. Bell Says 


Discussing “New Training for Old 
Agents” before the same group, Clark 
E. Bell, supervisor of the New York 
Life at Los Angeles, stated that un- 
doubtedly old agents are falling down 
today due to “soft selling conditions” 
which have existed. “Undoubtedly, also,” 
he said, “these older men are not pros- 
pecting; they do not have adequate 
prospect files and do not have new pros- 
pect files, neither do they have adequate 
change of age files and do not follow 
through on prospects.” 

The easiest time to interest the old 
man in new methods of selling and 
training, in the opinion of Mr. Bell, is 
when he complains that he has no pros- 
pects, suggesting that the old man be 
asked if he wants to. succeed badly 
enough to keep books on himself, and 
that if he does not want to check up 
on himself and keep the proper records 
and follow advice, he will have to sink 
or swim. Mr. Bell cited an agent who 
was in the $200,000 class and then went 
to the $400,000 class and then instead 
of going higher, dropped out of both 
classes. Finally, however, he was sold 
on the idea of taking the training 
course and during the ensuing 12 weeks 
kept book on himself, worked hard, and 
sold 38 “apps” for a total of $116,000. 

“We must get these old men back to 
fundamentals,” said Mr. Bell, “and we 
must put the old fighting spirit back 
into them.” 

Clarence W. Peterson, manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life at San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the session, called 
on Arthur J. Hill, manager of the State 
Life of Indiana, Mr. Hill said it is 
practically impossible to renew en- 
thusiasm in a man who has gone for 
three to five years and then apparently 
lost that enthusiasm. Mr. Hill stated 
that during his 18 years he had con- 
tracted with 1,000 men and at the pres- 
ent time has 150 left. He agreed with 
Mr. Bell that it is necessary to get 
back to first principles with the old 
man who has ceased to produce and 
urged his audience to keep adding new 
men to keep up their agency produc- 
tion. An “app-a-week” club, he said, 
will keep the older men producing, 1 
they will get into it, but urged that the 
mistake of getting into the “app-a- 
week” club the man who is capable o! 
producing an “app-a-day.” 


Need New Business? Get 
New Men, Johnson Says 


Holgar Johnson also spoke briefly 
and urged that new men be added 1! 
additional business was desired. He 
told of an analysis of his own agency 
where it was found that 14 seasoned 
producers were showing a loss in pro- 
duction while the new agents were 
showing a gain. Mr. Johnson told 0 
his method of delving into the reason 
for the let-down of the 14 and dis- 
covered that most of them were blam- 
ing it on the depression whereas further 
delving disclosed that the reason for the 
non-production could be divided into 
the group who thought they had % 
much service to render they did no 
have time to see policyholders; the 
group which was not making enoug 
sales presentations, and those w ho had 
lost their fire. A group which had 
originally used the prepared sales talk 
but who had come to believe that they 
were too good or knew too much about 
life insurance to continue to use 1 

“Look for the self-starting agent, 
Rene P. Banks, general agent, Pen 
Mutual at Denver, told the group mer 
ing for cities of from 100,000 to 750 
in a discussion of “Recruiting = 
Training New Men.” “We dont expec 
him to walk out of our school and sd 
business but we do feel that he —_ 
know enough about the business i. 
start prospecting and if he is 4 4 
starter,’ he will make a sale within 
or three days of prospecting. 
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MULTNOMAH 
FALLS 


ON THE WORLD.- 
FAMED COLUMBIA 
RIVER HIGHWAY 


THE LIFE INSURANCE FRATERNITY OF 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
IN THE HEART OF THE GREEN LAND 
INVITE YOU TO VISIT THEIR 


BEAUTIFUL CITY OF ROSES 
AND ENJOY THEIR HOSPITALITY 


vWv 


JOS. B. MACKEN L. F. LARSON 
Pres. L. U. Assn. of Oregon Pres. L. I. Mgrs. Assn. of Oregon 














Like a bond Drie Sola i 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, is 

only as good as the promise of the insti- 
tution by which it is backed. Fidelity has behind 
it the reputation of more than half a century 
of fair dealing. Live and let live has been the 
sound basis of mutual satisfaction upon which 
its agency contracts have been built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, its 
policies, its Head Office codperation, its lead 
service and its other modern working tools, 
Fidelity is a good company in which to insure 
and with which to work. It is financially solid. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis and has 
more than $415,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men 
a oe 


Send for Booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 






































WELCOME! 


WEST Coast Life—San 
Francisco's home company 
—heartily welcomes all 
delegates attending this 
convention and trusts that 
they may linger for many 
golden days beside the 
Golden Gate. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Insurance Company 


San Francisco California 














‘Not the Oldest . . 





Not the Largest ; 


but young enough 
and strong enough — 

to afford oxeeniianal: 
opportunities for _ 
‘aggressive men. 





Established 1896 


Central Life’ 
Assurance Society 


aati eae PR 
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CHECK! [04 


YEARS 





Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


of STABILITY 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
pte pannel ey properly equipped company has them. EXPERIENCE 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 


Every efficiently managed company has them Make up the stand- 


ing of this Maine 
— . ‘ Company known for 
—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? li lias guilt de, 


pendability, with 
It lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! sander gaflales end 





YOu went a company that recognizes you as an important factor in satisfying methods. 
its organization. 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 


of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. U N | O N 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 


out the organization of which you are a part. MUTUAL 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 


and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. , LIFE INSURANCE 
: COMPANY 
Why not give a thought to the 


AMERICAN a — asian COMPANY 
Established 1899 “i “i Indianapolis 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” =SSSSaa=== 


PoRTLAND, MAINE 














Sun Life A C Life Insurance and Annuities 
a a ene the Golden Gate to Financial Independence 


OF CANADA 

. T IS happily appropriate to the business and the city 
extends greetings to the members of the involved that the theme of a life underwriters’ conven- 
. ho , tion meeting in San Francisco should symbolize Life Insur- 
National Association of Life Underwriters ance and Annuities as “the Golden Gate to Financial In- 

. . San F ; dependence.” 
PT SS RES SPaReNCe As those who sail beyond San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
. } } may find recreation in lands of tropic loveliness, so may the 
From its inception the N. A. L. U. has been a vital factor man who passes through the Golden Gate of Life Insurance 
in the progress of life assurance and the service it ren- and Annuities find for himself and his loved ones freedom 
from toil and escape from worldly cares in a realm of time- 


ders to the people of this continent. less security. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY THE LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OF CANADA INCORPORATED 1871 


Head Office: MONTREAL Bradford H. Walker, President 
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W. L. MOODY, Jr. W. L. MOODY, III W. J. SHAW 
President Vice-President Secretary 


SHEARN MOODY J. B. MILLS 
Vice-President Asst. Vice-President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force $542,054,101.00 
Assets $47,681,787.50 
Surplus $7,278,118.59 

ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


We Have Openings for Live Men in 


California Kansas Minnesota South Carolina Virginia 
Colorado Kentucky Missouri Tennessee West Virginia 
Georgia Michigan North Carolina Texas Washington 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions 
Up to Date Policies—Non Medical—Special Low Premium Plans 


If Interested Address 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 














Officials of 


Pacific States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Extend Greetings to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF LirE UNDERWRITERS 


Now in Convention e 
at San Francisco 


Pacific States 
Life Building 


WwW E cordially invite those coming 
to Southern California to visit our modern home 
office building in Hollywood— 


THE PACIFIC STATES LIFE Insurance 


Company truly reflects the progressive spirit of the 
West. Now in its twelfth year with an annual 
premium income of approximately $1,500,000.00 
—it looks forward to another year of aggressive 
activity. 


WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 
Home Office Ho.ttywoop, CALIF. 











The Colonial Is Going cAhead — 


Codperation Between Home Office and Field 
Force—Backed by Sane Contracts—Makes 
Progress and Success Doubly Sure 
FROM 1897 TO 1932 
Starting With One Policyholder Colonial Now 
Has Over 578,000 Policyholders 
35 YEARS 
Of Continuous Satisfactory Service to the Public 


Operating in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 








Over 127 Million Dollars Insurance in Force 


Pre De nCoZe 
CAPA OBO 














“A Good Company to Represent” 








The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


Leading 46 of Nation’s 50 Leaders for increase in Industrial Insurance in Force in 1931. 





















































If you read but one-fourth 
of each issue of ‘‘The 
National Underwriter’’ you 
would be getting your mon- 
































ey’s worth with a vengeance. 








Firm Footing 


The man who used to say he could invest to better ad- 
vantage than by purchasing life insurance is today buy- 
ing life insurance, or planning to buy it as soon as 
possible. 

More people recognize and desire the firm financial foot- 
ing afforded by life insurance than ever before. The 
emergency value and the financial integrity of life in- 
surance have been demonstrated. 


A more active, discriminating, insurance-wise and nation- 
wide interest in life insurance is increasingly evident; 
and as time passes the well-informed agent, offering 
modern policies issued by a sound and conservative 
company, will be among the new leaders of financial 


progress. 


The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
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The 
State Mutual 


is ably represented 
on the Pacific Coast 


by 


ROY RAY ROBERTS JOHN H. CARSON 
General Agent General Agent 


Suite 435 Roosevelt Building Suite 729 
727 West 7th Street 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
E. A. KELLOWAY STUART R. STRONG 


General Agent General Agent 


306-8 Standard Oil Building Suite 1031 American Bank Building 
225 Bush Street 329 Morrison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


These men and their Associates are 
productively using 


OUR NEW 
1932 SALES 
EQUIPMENT 


consisting of 








A complete promotional plan for the presen- 
tation and sale of State Mutual 
Retirement Income. 

A modern, practical zipper sales pac and work 
organizer for use in the sales interview. 

A unique policy analysis form for the complete 
presentation of life insurance needs. 


A clear, concise booklet, entitled, ‘Things You 
Should Know About State Mutual.” 











State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 


of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Since 1844 
FINANCIAL COMPLETE 
STABILITY PROTECTION 


Thirty-Two Years Ago 
on May 5, 1900 
The Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


Commenced operating as a Life Company under the 
supervision of 
Isaac MILLER HAMILTON, President 
Who has been at the helm during this entire period 
This year, 1932, the Federal celebrates the 
Twentieth Anniversary of its Accident and 


Health Department and closed the year 1931 
with an Accident and Health premium income of 


$2,752,202.00 


Many changes have taken place in the business of Accident and 

Health Insurance during these two decades. Twenty years ago 

the automobile was a novelty and the problem of automobile acci- 
dents was of trifling importance. 


IN 1931 


The Federal paid claims for automobile accidents totaling 


$1,004,595.02 


Total Accident claims in 1931 


$1,369,879.09 


Claims paid for sickness during 1931 amounted to 


$393,494.10 


Total payments to policyholders since organization over 


$33,000,000.00 


Including Life policy payments 


All standard forms of Life, Accident and Health insurance including 
Non-Cancellable Policies—Regular—and for automobile accidents, Monthly 
Premium policies, including an old-time Low Cost Policy at one dollar 
per month up. 

Liberal Life policies—Endowment, Term policies and a new Life Expectancy 
form. The popular Family Income plan and a remarkable new Life policy 
at $2.00 per month and up. 


A “Human Being” Insurance program for live salesmen 
Information on request 


Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 
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VISIT THE MATCHLESS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Enjoy the cool climate, 
marvelous scenery, fish- 
ing, and outdoor sports 


@ Alter the convention, turn northward — 
at no additional railroad fare — and take in 
the cool, green Pacific Northwest. 


See Mt. Shasta, Crater Lake, the Oregon 
Caves, Mt. Hood, the world famous Colum- 
bia River Highway, the Oregon beaches and 
the Redwoods. Visit Seattle, Rainier National 


Park, Puget Sound and Glacier National Park. 


Of course you will want to stop in Portland, 
and we hope to welcome you at the home 
office of Oregon Mutual, Eleventh and Alder 
Streets. It will be a pleasure to help plan your 
itinerary in the Northwest, so that you may 
see all of the things you wish to see within 
the limit of time available. 


vk Fam a 

Anglers find a paradise “ y : “a 4 E O R E G O N 
made to their order in the P = oo v . 

Pacific Northwest. The —— a « 

scene above shows Lost ~~. ha a . 


Lake and Mt. Hood, 54 


miles from Portland. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The only mutual life insurance company west of the Rockies” 
HOME OFFICE: PORTLAND, OREGON 











Greetings 


HE Massachusetts Mutual sends felicitations and best 
wishes to the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


All who are interested in the progress of our nation 
should be deeply impressed by the achievements of the 
thousands of men and women whose intelligent work in 
the Field has aided in the building of greater and more use- 


ful life insurance companies. 


To carry forward the important work of creating finan- 
cial independence for the individual and those dependent 
upon him, your organization has attracted people of 
education and ability to its ranks. 


The traditions of your Association uphold that which is 
honorable, efficient, and progressive. Through codperative 
efforts your members have had a good influence upon the 
business of life insurance throughout the country and we 
have every confidence that they will continue to be a 
powerful force for good. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ORGANIZED 1851 





There Is More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance Now in Force 
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‘THE MAN YOU CALL ON 
KNOWS THE WORTH OF 
LIFE INSURANCE GUARANTEES 











ve who have been in the Life Insurance business for many 
years, and who, throughout the last decade, constantly 
stressed the soundness of Life Insurance as an investment, 
can find profound satisfaction in the way the companies have 
met the recent extraordinary demands of policyholders. 

Many of these policyholders had been investors, but their 
dreams of quick wealth were long since shattered. In innum- 
erable cases the little reserve that they had accumulated was 
washed away in the after-flood of credit repayment. 

Now they realize that a permanent investment structure 
must rest upon guaranteed foundations such as only Life In- 
surance can give. When these people build up their invest- 
ments again, they will build solidly ! 

Take heart, for this market will broaden as times get bet- 
ter. Never were your obligations or your opportunities great- 
er than they are today, and yet they are but a prelude to a 
more glorious tomorrow! 


* a * * 


The management of the New England Mutual has adhered consistently to 
the strict Principles of Mutuality laid down by its Founders eighty-eight years 
ago. Hence the policyholders of this Company and their beneficiaries have al- 
ways enjoyed the finest type of Mutual Protection. 

New England Mutual contracts have been kept as simple as possible ; their 
interpretation liberal. Later increase in benefits has always been made retroactive. 

Sound underwriting, a conservative investment policy, and a progressive at- 
titude in agency development have made the New England Mutual outstand- 
ing in the Life Insurance Field. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





One billion, three hundred millions of Life Insurance in force 
with the New England Mutual 

















SECURITY 


‘Tue first object of a life insurance com- 
pany is safety ...so said the first presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit. Throughout 
the greater part of a century the Com- 
pany’s directors and its officers have 
been guided by that cardinal principle 
in the management of its affairs and in 
its method of operation. 

The Mutual Benefit is justly proud of 
its record of stewardship, for funds en- 
trusted to its care have been conserved 
and wisely increased. Neither war, nor 
plague nor panic has prevented the per- 
formance of its contracts. And in that 
constancy there is confidence that mem- 
bers of the Company will continue to find 
safety in Mutual Benefit protection. New 
policies being issued daily are contrac- 
tual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of 
Mutual Benefit security ... the first law 
of a life insurance company is security. 


New Encranp Mutual pyr yytuaL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, + + * NEW JERSEY 
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W.. the speed of a dawn-to-dusk flight 


the greetings and good wishes of these 
General Agents of New York go to the 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


in convention at San Francisco 


Let us all keep the sun in the sky and forge ahead! 





YOU ARE ASSURED OF 
A WESTERN WELCOME 
IN THE EAST 

AT THE OFFICES OF 


CLIFFORD L. MeMILLEN 
General Agent 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City 


J. ELLIOTT HALL 


GENERAL AGENT 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


50 CHURCH STREET 


New York 


R. H. KEFFER 
GENERAL AGENT 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Life and Group Department 
100 WILLIAM STREET 


New York City 
Phone: BEekman 3-9000 
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RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life 
225 WEST 34th STREET 


New York 
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THE 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL MANAGER 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 

225 BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y. 


West Is West 
But East Is— 


ORGANIZED SERVICE 


The Keane-Patterson Agencies 


100 BE. 42nd Street 
60 John Street 


225 W. 34th Street 
225 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


225 BROADWAY 


New York 














JULIAN 8S. MYRICK 
MANAGER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Wadsworth Building 
57 WILLIAM STREET 


Tel. 3662-3663-3664 
el. JOhn 4- 3832-3-4-5-6-7-8 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 








THE 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 
AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
Suite 1230 Chickering 4-2180 








THE FRASER AGENCY 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. FRASER 149 Broadway 
General Agent New York 


Tel. BArclay 7-9300 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 








Greetings 


to 


The National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


W 


A Fine OLD 


Company for 
Ambitious 
YOUNG Men 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 


President Executive Vice-President 


29 South La Salle Street » Chicago 








Convention 
Visitors— 


~~ California company whose operations extend 

also into the home territories of most of you 
who are now enjoying San Francisco’s far-famed 
hospitality, the Pacific Mutual is especially happy 
to invite each and all of you to make your return 
journey by way of our state’s more southerly 
metropolis—Los Angeles; to linger there if you 
can; to visit our Home Office; and to let us assist 
in making the pleasure of your Southern California 
visit second only to the enjoyment of your con- 


vention program in San Francisco. 


4 


The Paecifie Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of California 


(Founded 1868) 


HOME OFFICE IN LOS ANGELES 


Giant of ge the Pacific 


MODERNIZED FAMILY pore Se NON-CANCELLABLE 
INCOME INSURANCE od DISABILITY INCOME 
ys ae INSURANCE 
a 3 e 


RETIREMENT INCOME . PERMANENT TOTAL 
WITH INSURANCE é 


ESTATE SHRINKAGE 
INSURANCE 


EDUCATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


INSURANCE FOR 
WOMEN 


SPECIALIZED PERSONAL INSURANCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Variety of Talent Is Heard on Second Day 
Tells Value of Liquidity 


Agent Should Know 
Underwriting Job 


Technical Understanding Stimu- 
lates Up-to-Date Position, 
Dr. Cook Says 


INSURED MORTALITY BAD 


Medical Director Observes Over-Insur- 
ance, Self-Selection—Shows Insur- 
ar.ce Best for Professional Man 


By DR. HENRY W. COOK 


Dr. Cook, who is vice-president and med- 
ical director of the Northwestern National 
Life, joined that company twenty-six years 
ago. He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University and was then medical referee 
for the Mutual Life of New York. Dr. 
Cook’s work is attested by a uniformly low 
mortality ratio. Dr.Cook has gained recogni- 
tion outside of the company in a number 
of fields. He is a lecturer of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a past chairman of 
the medical section of the American Life 
Convention and a past president of the Life 
Ofice Management Association. He has 
made many contributions to the science of 
medical selection, and was the inventor of 
an instrument by which blood pressure is 
measured, the Northwestern National Life 
being the first company to use such an in- 
strument. 


A period of stress and strain is not 
an unmixed evil. The very human and 
practical philosopher, John Burroughs, 
said, “The struggle in the world of liv- 
ing forms is a condition of development 
—growing things are made strong by 
the force of the obstacles they over- 
come. The evil of the world is seen to 
be ingrained in the nature of things, 
and it has been a spur to development. 
All the great human evils have been 
disciplinary. Disease, wars, the un- 
loosed devastating elemental forces, have 
each and all played their part in devel- 
oping and hardening man, and giving 
him the heroic fibre. Being born is evi- 
dently not a pleasant experience for the 
baby, and in this world man is con- 
Stantly struggling through new experi- 
ences into a higher and larger life.” 

The past three years of economic de- 
Pression have not been pleasant ones 
for us in America, or for others through- 
out the civilized world. We have not 
enjoyed the experience, and have per- 
haps therefore felt resentment and al- 
lowed our feelings too strongly to color 
our judgment of its necessary discipli- 
nary value. Clive Bell points out that it 
18 as true of adults as of children that 
what we like is not necessarily good. It 
's so difficult, as he puts it, for us to 
keep from “exalting a prejudice into 
4 principle,” and we Americans cer- 
tainly have a national prejudice for pros- 
perity and have idealized it. Already 
there are changes in evidence which 
may bring us to see the present depres- 
Sion as a beneficent phase of our na- 


Sonal development. Natural laws work 
a our destiny with but little regard 
or the individual or his preferences or 
Prejudices. There is no sound opinion 
to Justify as really “good” the reckless 
waste and extravagance, the glorifica- 
(Continued on Page 19) 


In Preservation of Estate 


By LOUIS H. ROSEBERRY 


Mr. Roseberry is vice-president and man- 
ager of the trust department of the Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. He 
graduated from Stanford University law 
school in-1903; .practiced law in Santa 
Barbara from 1904-12; served as state sen- 
ator from 1909-13; and attorney for the 
state board of health from 1910-14. He was 
the author and sponsor of the California 
workmen’s compensation act. He became 
trust counsel for the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank in 1912 and was made vice- 
president and trust department manager in 
1915. He was the first chairman of the 
trust company section of the California 
Bankers’ Association. 


Although the title of this discussion, 
“The Growing Need of Life Insurance 
and Estate Planning,” may sound a bit 
shopworn to you old-timers, I trust it 
may carry a message of hope and major 
interest to the worried property owner 
and the alert life underwriter. Viewed 
in the light of present disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions and the rising burden 
of taxation, we may, now more than 
ever before, intensify our study of life 
insurance as a means of protecting the 
estates of people who have spent their 
lives accumulating them, only to see 
them crumble and shrink at a time when 
they should remain steadfast and trust- 
worthy for those who may sorely need 
them. Such hazards, plus the problem 
of frozen assets, encumbered real estate, 
reduced income, and forced liquidations 
at sacrifice prices, present a need that 
only the liquidity and stability of life 
insurance seemingly can supply. 

As you are well aware, the functions 
of executors and administrators are to 
marshal the assets of deceased persons, 
close their business affairs, pay cash be- 
quests and the allowed claims, discharge 
taxes, and distribute the remaining prop- 
erty to the persons legally entitled 
thereto. While this is being done, cash 
must be raised for many other and cur- 
rent purposes, as well as to pay family 
allowances and the expenses of adminis- 
tration. In California, if cash legacies 
are not paid within the year, they bear 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum. Taxes also bear interest after 
delinquency, besides penalties. I recall 
an estate appraised in excess of $600,000 
which was so involved that the tax pen- 
alties alone amounted to some $13,000 
annually. 

To avoid dealing too extensively in 
generalities, I called upon the American 
Bankers Association, the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, and some of my 
banker friends to supply me with facts 
and figures which I hoped would aid 
me in preparing this talk. Based upon 
this material and a study of the newly 
enacted federal estate tax law, I have 
approximated the cash requirements of 
the average estate, exclusive of cash be- 
quests, and the average amount of cash 
available to meet these demands. 

Under the old estate tax law, the cash 
requirement of the average estate was 
approximately 20 per cent, or one-fifth 


of the whole. An analysis prepared by 
the Hartford Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany of 2,579 estates probated in the 
Hartford courts during the past few 
years showed an average shrinkage of 
13.71. per cent. The Equitable Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, 
found that there was a 16.28 per cent 
shrinkage in 200 estates above- $11,000 
in the probate records of Newcastle 
county which they analyzed. The Cen- 
tral-Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
of New York has made public a survey, 
obtained from government records cov- 
ering 22,000 estates, showing a shrink- 
age of 18.48 per cent. All these com- 
pilations were made prior to October, 
1929. These figures can now be safely 
raised about 7 per cent. Estate shrink- 
age represents the difference between 
the appraised value of the estate at the 
time of death and the value of the prop- 
erty remaining for distribution after 
meeting the estate’s cash requirements, 
and it does not include shrinkage in 
market value of assets between the date 
of death and the date of the closing 
and distribution of the estate. 

What causes this shrinkage that ex- 
acts such a heavy toll upon the estates 
of deceased persons? Probate records 
disclose that debts and mortgages ac- 
count for more than 40 per cent of it, 
and in the face of past and current 
declining values that ratio increases in- 
versely; funeral and administrative ex- 
penses account for 20 per cent; death 
taxes account for the remaining 40 per 
cent and will mount substantially higher 
hereafter. Estates cannot be closed until 
these demands are paid, and paid in 
cash, not in kind. 

Again I will refer to recent analyses 
of probate records to show the values 
of wise estate planning. In the average 
estate only 9 per cent of the whole con- 
sists of life insurance and cash—the 
most liquid of all the assets with which 
to meet an average shrinkage of 20 per 
cent. In other words, there is only half 
enough to take care of cash needs. I 
might also add that the experience of 
our bank in this field, extending over a 
period of thirty years, agrees with this 
conclusion. 


Analysis Shows Little 
Cash in Most Estates 


In studying the wisdom of estate 
planning, I obtained a special analysis 
of 140 representative estates being ad- 
ministered by one of the seven trust 
departments of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. The assets 
of these estates were appraised at $16,- 
500,000, and of this total the analysis 
showed that only 3 per cent was in 
cash, 42 per cent in personal property, 
and the remaining 55 per cent in real 
property. Forty-one of these estates had 
no cash at all, 40 had less than 5 per 
cent, 23 had between 5 and 10 per cent, 
14 had between 10 and 20 per cent, and 
the remaining 22 had 20 per cent or 
over in cash. In other words, 81, or 58 
per cent, had 5 per cent or less of their 
assets in cash, a condition which tended 
materially to defeat the lifetime efforts 
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Insurance Leaders, 


Outsiders Appear 





Hall Is Crowded as Golden Gate 
Convention Gets Under 
Full Swing 


LACKEY AND DUFF PRESIDE 





Mecklem, Dr. Cook, Stevenson, Hugh S. 
Bell Are Among the Headliners 
at Session 





Convention Headquarters, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 17 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters conventionees settled down 
with reasonable promptness Wednesday 
morning for the first full day of the con- 
vention proper—for a day packed with 
a variety of talent from within and with- 
out the business. 

The hall had a gay touch, each person 
being decorated with a Portland rose. 
The impresario of roses was Seth 
Thompson, general agent in Portland 
for the Penn Mutual, the buttonholing 
being done by a corps of charming 
young women. 

W. Davidson Thomson, Great West 
Life, was on hand clad in white to lead 
the morning singing with as much elan 
as he did the singing at last night’s 
session, 

George E. Lackey of Oklahoma City, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National association, was the wielder 
of the gavel at the morning session. 

President Storer, who made a great 
effort and presided over the opening of 
the convention despite illness, was not 
on hand for the Wednesday morning 
opening. He is reported to be resting. 


Binder Shows His 
Famous Scrap Book 


Dr. Rudolph I. Coffee, rabbi, Temple 
Sinai, Oakland, delivered the invocation. 

H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mutual, 
San Francisco, was the first “echo” from 
the million-dollar round table. Thus the 
common clay underwriters had their first 
message from the “big time.” Mr. 
Binder is a foremost student of adver- 
tising in every direction for the life 
underwriter. He displayed his famous 
scrap book of newspaper clippings, in 
which H. A. Binder is mentioned in 
some manner. His theory is that the 
newspapers will always take a readable, 
usable story. 

Then the formal program was launched 
with an address by Frank M. See. 

W. M. Duff, president of the Edward 
A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh, was 
chairman of the afternoon session. The 
“echo” from the round table was Caleb 
R. Smith, Massachusetts Mutual, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., who made such a splendid 
impression on the millionaires with a 
graceful sales demonstration. 

One of the most practical talks of the 
convention was given by Frank M. See, 
general agent in St. Louis for the Union 
Central Life, the first formal speaker at 
the Wednesday session. Mr. See pre- 
sented a multiplicity of workable ideas 
on prospecting. He suggested that the 
agent list all of his activities in life, as 
a method of suggesting the people he 
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A. L. Abrams Explains 
His Financing Plan 


Permits Him to Sell More Insur- 
ance at No Extra Cost 


MILLIONAIRES ARE TOLD 


Interesting ‘Session Develops When 
M. J. Dorinelly Asks Questions 
of Mutual Benefit Man 


After A. L. Abrams, Mutual Benefit, 
San Francisco, concluded a sales demon- 
stration at the million dollar round table, 
M. J. Donnelly questioned him about a 
statement to the prospect that his insur- 
ance might be increased without additional 
outlay. This led to a lively dialogue, re- 
sulting in Mr. Abrams explaining his 
financing methods. 


I feel that almost anyone that is get- 
ting along in the business or profes- 
sional world is the man I want, and I go 
to see him, generally by reference from 
someone whom I have sold. I present 
the card and tell him I have been sent 
to talk to him. I ask him first: 

“Mr. Pettric, do you believe in life in- 
surance?” 

Ta: 

“And I suppose, like most of us, you 
are now loaded to the guards, carrying 
all you can possibly afford?” 

wt Ct 

“And I still feel that, like most of us, 
there are further needs for life insurance 
and the only reason you haven't got it 
is the same as with all of us, that you 
haven’t got the money?” 

“Yes.” 

Now the man has told me he is a 
prospect. He has answered “You.” 

“Mr. Pettric, would you be interested 
in a plan whereby you would have all 
the insurance you need, and your out- 
lay for same at this time won't be any 
more than you are now making for your 
present insurance? Would you say No 
to that? I have such a plan, Mr. Pettric, 
but to go into it fully, to give the full 
details about it would take me too much 
time. I must make up a chart of this 
description (displaying chart) for you. 
You will notice it is a mass of figures. 
Now, in order to make up one of these 
for you, | have to make up a separate 
sheet for every policy that you have, and 
then one for what you need in addition, 
and then I have to recapitulate. It 
means a lot of hours, and unless I know 
it is going to be useful, I am unwilling 


to do it. 


What Is Wanted First of 
All Is An Examination 


“What I want you to do, is to be 
examined. If the Company tells me 
that you are insurable, I will then come 
back and ask you how much insurance 
you have and how much you need. What 
T am interested in now is whether you 
are insurable. Afterward, when you tell 
me what you have and what additional 
you need, I will then go back to the 
office and make up one of these charts 
for you. I will then lay it in front of 
you and give you the full details. If 
you like the plan, or a revision of it, we 
will get down to business; if not, there 
is no obligation. 

“Well, I am insurable.” ; 

“My Company is deserving the right 
to see whether or not you are insurable; 
they won’t take the word of anyone else. 
You are under no obligation whatever. 
It is submitted for my inspection and 
approval without any obligation on your 
part whatever. It will be written right 
on the application, whether the Com- 
pany wants the risk or not. 

“That is the whole of the program. As 
for the rest of the sale, when the appli- 
cation comes back I generally ask how 
much he needs and fill out the applica- 








Equitable Men Annuity Fans 








M. J. DONNELLY 
New Chairman, Million Dollar Round Table 


tion, for that amount. Very seldom do 
I find anybody who is not interested.” 

At this point M. J. Donnelly asked a 
question that was in the minds of every- 
one: 

“How do you get by the first statement 
you made to the prospect, that he can 
carry all the insurance he needs and that 
you can give him more insurance with- 
out his laying out any more money?” 

ABRAMS: That is a good statement, 
but I can do it. I simply ask him if he 
would be interested in a plan whereby he 
can have all the insurance he needs. 


Asks Whether Change to 
Other Forms Involved 


DONNELLY: In order to make good 
that statement, it looks to me as though 
in some instances at least you would 
have to revert to other forms of insur- 
ance than he now has. 

ABRAMS: In order to show you that 
that does not enter into it, I will give 
a man any life insurance policy he 
wants, on a payment of 25 per cent of 
the premium; that is, an ordinary life 
policy. 

DONNELLY: No; I mean in regard 
to your first statement, or question, “Do 
you need more insurance?” and when 
I answer, “Yes, I need more insurance 
but I haven’t the money to pay for it,” 
you state your proposition, to give him 
all the insurance he has and the addi- 
tional insurance he needs without it cost- 
ing him any more than it now does; 
your idea is good; I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with it, but I want to know 
how you get by that first statement, 
that you are going to sell this man addi- 
tional insurance and yet he will carry 
what he has, and it will not cost him 
any more money. Suppose you run 
across a man who holds you to that 
statement. .I want to know how you 


o it. 

ABRAMS: To do that I have got to 
get on the blackboard. How much in- 
surance have you? 

DONNELLY: $200,000. 

ABRAMS: What are you paying 
for it? 

DONNELLY: $8,000 a year. 

ABRAMS: How much do you want? 

DONNELLY: $50,000. 

ABRAMS: How old are you? 

DONNELLY: 46. 

ABRAMS: About $2,400 more. 

DONNELLY: Yes. 


Offers Entire Setup 
For Cost of Only $2,600 


ABRAMS: You are now up against 
a total premium of $10,400. I will take 
care of your policies upon the payment 
of one-fourth—not $8,000 a year, but 


$2,600,—yes, for all your insurance, not 
for this extra $50,000. 

DONNELLY: For the $200,000? 

ABRAMS: For the $250,000. 
es Tell me how you do 
that. 

ABRAMS: You are paying out $8,000 
and it hurts. You pay me $2,600, which 
is 25 per cent of your premium. I will 
loan the balance at 6 per cent, with the 
policies as security. 

DONNELLY: Yes, but my thought 
is it is hard for me to carry this $200,000 
and I want to carry an extra $50,000. 

ABRAMS: Are you now paying 
$8,000 premium? 

DONNELLY: Yes. 

ABRAMS: I will now handle it for 
you for $2,600. 

DONNELLY: How about next year? 

ABRAMS: Next year I am going to 
ask you to pay me 35 per cent, which 
would be $1,040 more. The next year 
I am going to ask you to pay me 45 
per cent, which would be another $1,040 
more; the next year 55 per cent, 65 per 
cent, and so on, down, until we get 
to 100 per cent. 


Asks Whether Coverage 
Would Be Impaired 


DONNELLY: What 
he got in case of his death? 
not be reduced by his loans. 

ABRAMS: The peak of his loans to 
the Company will not be over 10 per 
cent. That will be at the sixth year. 
When he gets down here where he is 
paying 100 per cent, which is the 8th 
year, he will continue to pay the 100 
per cent for the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
and maybe the 12th year. On the 13th 
year he is clear; he owes me nothing 
and he owes the Company nothing. 

DONNELLY: What do I do, assign 
the policies to you? 

BRAMS: You don’t have to assign 
the policies. I take an assignment, sim- 
ply to secure the amount of money I 
have put up. 

DONNELLY: Couldn’t I make the 
same arrangement with the company I 
am with? 

ABRAMS: You can, yes. I don’t 
know whether they will give you the 
$50,000 more. If you haven’t got suffi- 
cient value, they wouldn’t. 

DONNELLY: Well, would you? 

ABRAMS: Yes, I will go right ahead 
with it. I will start you out without 
any insurance at all and give you 
$250,000 on this same layout, without 
any value whatsoever, from your other 
policies. 

DONNELLY: Aren’t you making 
yourself an enemy to the agent who 
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insurance has 
Would it 


Sales Demonstration 
Given by C.R. Smith 


Massachusetts Mutual Man Illus. 
trates Talk He Has Been Using 
Since 1920 


VISUAL PLAN FOLLOWED 


Millionaires Hear Effective System That 
Has Proved Successful Over 
Period of Years 


Caleb R. Smith described as follows his 
methods and conducted the following sales 
demonstration before the million dollar 
round table. He is with the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


_I live in Ann Arbor. It has a popula- 

tion of 28,000. It has 12,000 students. It 
is the seat of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

At the time I started in the life in- 
surance business I knew absolutely 
nothing about it. I was handed a rate 
book by a gentleman and he told me to 
take these blank applications and go out 
into the business. I started in the life 
insurance business with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in 1913, working on a hit 
and miss plan, sometimes hitting and 
sometimes missing. From 1913-1920, | 
managed to write from $200,000 to 
$500,000 a year by hard work, working 
at least eight hours a day. 

When I took up the contract with the 
Massachusetts Mutual I was called into 
the office and they said to me, “Caleb, 
if you worked in the five and ten cent 
store, how many hours would be ex- 
pected of you each day in the way of 
work?” I told them eight hours. Then 
he pointed that finger and said, “Now, 
if you will sign up to give your full 
time to the Massachusetts Mutual, how 
many hours are you going to work a 
day?” What else could I tell him than 
eight hours a day? 

I work eight hours a day and see at 
least eight people each day. My work is 
planned on the evening before. When 
I go out in the morning I know who 
I am going to call on. 

The period from 1920, I developed 
this sales talk, which I am going to 
give. I have stuck to it because of its 
simplicity. The largest number of ap- 
plications I have ever secured during a 
month was 1917, in April. I averaged 
two applications per day with an aver- 
age of $2,576 for each application. 


Goes on Theory That 
the Eyes are the Buyer’s 


In developing this sales talk, I soon 
realized that the eyes were the buyers. 
This talk was developed with a diagram 
drawn on my scratch pad. I soon 
noticed that when I would make a mark 
on the scratch pad, the prospect's at- 
tention was immediately called to it. At 
the same time I was drawing the dia- 
gram, I was explaining the program. 
The prospect not only saw what I was 
drawing, but he was listening to what 
I had to say. Therefore, his attention 
was concentrated on what I was saying 
and what I was doing. 

There is nothing said in this sales talk 
about life insurance, about premiums, 
about dividends, nor about cash or loan 
values. When any of these are met 
tioned it is usually through an explana- 
tion at the time the policy is delivered. 

Using this sales talk I have been able, 
during the 12 years from 1920 to 1931 
to secure 1,716 applications. This 
an average of 143 applications per yeat: 
allowing 50 weeks per year, it gives m¢ 
an average of about three applications 
per week. Each application has an av 
erage of a little over $7,000, which gives 
me an average of more than $1,000, 

a year for the 12 years. 

Out of the 1,716 applications all but 
four were paid for with a binding tf 
ceipt. During the last ten years I have 
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Eyes of the Millionaires Are on Annuities 


Annuities Are Here ff 
to Stay, Duff Says 





Cites Personal Experience as 
Typical of General Public 
Reaction 





EXPLAINS HIS PROGRAM 





Head of the Edward A. Woods Com- 
pany Big Booster for Life 
Insurance Sideline 





W. M. Duff, president of the Edward 
A. Woods Company, made the following 
observations in annuities before the million 
dollar round table. 


Coming out here we stopped at the 
Grand Canyon. I met an old gentleman. 
He looked as if he would appreciate the 
handout of a ten-cent piece to get a 
cup of coffee. I was talking with him 
and I found he is 90 years of age. He 
has been a cowpuncher all of his life 
and had come into the Grand Canyon 
after serving in the civil war. He told 
me that he lost $80,000 in the bank in 
Williams that just closed but he said, 
“Thank God I have an annuity from 
one of the great life insurance companies 
that pays me $140 a month.” He ex- 
pects to enjoy a long life and is very 
well satisfied and living in the way he 
lives $140 a month makes comfort, but 
God help the poor bird in those cir- 
cumstances that hasn’t got an annuity. 

We took the rim route and I met a 
man sitting in front of me. He told 
me he didn’t know he was from any 
state; that he had run into a fellow 
named Moss in Cleveland and he was 
retired from business and was traveling 
over the world as a result of an invest- 
ment in some annuities he had. 

The annuity business has come to 
stay. As a general agent I am not in 
favor of annuities because they don’t 
pay their way, as any of you men in 
the general agency business know. They 
don't pay for putting them on. But as 
an average individual who is fast ap- 
proaching the magic age of 65 I am in- 
tensely interested in annuities. What I 
have to say may be of use to you in your 
work. It certainly will be of use to 
some of you men if you apply it to 
your own selves. I have seen million 
dollar producers aplenty whose credit 
wasn’t worth a damn and who were in 
debt to their general agents and if they 
had followed my program or my sug- 
gestion they would be sitting in a very 
much different and much more happy 
Situation today. 


From a Hospital Room 
Saw Industry on Parade 


Recently I was laid on the shelf for 
a few weeks and from my room in the 
Allegheny Hospital I had a skyline of 
Pittsburgh. I look across the river and 
on the extreme left I see one institu- 
tion and on the extreme right I see an- 
other. The institutions that came under 
my vision represent the fundamental in- 
ustries of this country. I had time to 
think about my family in the event of 
my death and I had time to think about 
the old man in the event that he lived, 
as he fully expects to do. My family 
Situation was O. K. because with all 
due respect to the trust companies—and 

am a holder of considerable stock and 
a director in a trust company—I believe 
there will be a reaction to trust company 
Service and as far as I am concerned all 
ot my insurance is being administered 
by the companies that have issued the 
Policies and not through the trust com- 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Mr. J. Donnelly delivered the following 
observations before the million dollar 
round table. He is field vice-president for 
the E. A. Woods Co. at New Castle, Pa., 
~ is the new chairman of the round 
table. 


I think the hardest task that agency 
managers have, and I am not an agency 
manager, is to get a day’s work out of 
an agent. 


There is a self-complacency in this 
business, when one has done big busi- 
ness. I keep fighting that all the time. 
A fellow who writes a lot of cases has 
a tendency once in a while to take a 
trip for a couple of weeks, and has to 
make up his mind deliberately that he is 
going to write such and such a case, to 
get back to work. A man who sticks to 
the same class of business is like a mill 
that wili take only a 4x4 bar; over there 
is another one that will take only 18” 
beams. But in this business a fellow 
has to be so versatile that he can write 
both little and big business. 


I try to keep myself surrounded by a 
lot of fellows who are energetic and am- 
bitious and who will write anything that 
I throw to them; and so take care of all 
classes of business. The trouble now- 
adays is to find really ambitious fellows 
that really want to work. The trouble 
with this country is that nobody wants 
to work. A fellow just out of college 
thinks his efforts ought to be worth a 
great deal. My daughter, upstairs, who 
is just out of Wellesley, thinks she is 
worth $300 a month, when she isn’t 
worth a cent. 

In this business, you have to be suc- 
cessful and appear successful in order to 
do business, Particularly in a small com- 
munity confidence has to exude from 
you and it has to be so evident that the 
other fellow knows you are on the level. 
He has to know that you are successful. 


Story of Annuity Sale 
To Lady Despite Banker 


I encountered, in Sharon, Pa., the 
other day, a lady to whose sister I had 
some years ago sold an annuity. I 
don’t know much about annuities, but 
I notice that more and more I am selling 
annuities. And since some of those 
who lost nearly everything on the stock 
market had bought some of my annui- 
ties, they feel kindly toward me. 

The sister, to whom some years pre- 
vious I had sold an annuity, is now 
about 60 and she is being paid about 
$100 a month. When she took it out I 
could feel a current in the family against 
it. I had to overcome a lot of obstacles. 
She was a maiden lady and I thought it 
was a good idea for her to have a setup 
for her own old age. She was not mar- 
ried and had‘ no dependents, and I 
thought if she wanted to go to Europe 
in later life or enjoy her income in any 
other way, it would be a good thing. 
I told her, “You are not married and 
probably never will be, and will have no 
children to look out for, why don’t you 
lock up this house and go to Florida or 
California?” I sold the idea to her, but 
it was hard to overcome the family, who 
were all obviously against it, feeling 
that there wouldn’t be anything left if 
she died, perhaps. However, I put it 
over, and today she is the happiest 
woman I know. 

The other day her sister, whose hus- 
band I know is insured, came to me and 
said she wanted the same thing as Lottie 
had. I told her the family would fall 
out with me entirely if I sold her an 
annuity of the same kind; that I felt 


Donnelly Tells of Selling 
Annuity Despite Banker 


what she wanted to buy was a refund 
annuity. She wasn’t as shrewd as her 
sister, and she consulted other people. 
She had given me a check for $54,000, 
but she came in later and said, “I want 
the money back.” I said, “All right, we 
will get it for you. What is the matter?” 
She told me the bank at Sharon where 
she had dealt for several years said it 
was a bad thing. I asked why. She 
didn’t know. I told her we would go 
up and see the banker. 

Before she decided to buy the an- 
nuity I had told her a good investment 
for her would be Liberty bonds, but 
they would give a very poor yield. And 
this banker had recommended to her to 
put the amount of money into Liberty 
bonds. 

I said to the banker, “I understand 
you are advising this lady not to invest 
with the Equitable and that you have 
recommended to her to invest instead in 
Liberty bonds.” 

He said, “Well, before she went into 
it I would like to look over the con- 
tract. We figured out the yield would 
be hardly what she is entitled to on that 
amount of money.” 

I told him, “All right, but I would 
like to see, so long as we are talking 
about returns on investments, the port- 
folio of the investments you are making 
and have made in this bank for the last 
five years.” 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t just tell her 
not to invest in an annuity, but I want 
to know just what the provisions are if 
she should die suddenly.” 

I showed him that her principal pay- 
ments were not lost; that there would 
be a refund in case of death. And after 
a little more talk, we closed up the con- 
tract. 

So some of the bankers are not so 
hot. If you ask to see some of the in- 
vestments they have made for their 
banks, they will be hardly willing to 
undergo your inspection. 

You can tell them as I did, that I am 
selling the only investment that is worth, 
today, the paper it is written on. 


Kohler’s Commuting Record 


Enjoying his 47th round trip to the 
Pacific Coast in the past 50 years, Frank 
K. Kohler, director of agencies for the 
Manhattan Life, has well earned his title, 
“New York to San Francisco Com- 
muter.” In order to be present at the 
convention, it was necessary for Mr. 
Kohler to make his third trip to San 
Francisco during the present year. 

The Manhattan Life was one of the 
first companies to write business in 
California, entering the state in 1868 
under the management of “Uncle John” 
Landers. The company has maintained 
headquarters in the state ever since that 
date, and for the past several years has 
been ably represented by Dr. E. L. 
Woodruff as general agent. 


Past Presidents on Hand 


Among the past presidents on hand 
are George E. Lackey of Oklahoma 
City, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual; A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, 
general agent for the Minnesota Mutual; 
John Newton Russell, agency advisor for 
the Pacific Mutual; Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president Equitable Life of New 
York; E. J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 
more; John W. Clegg, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia, and Frank E. McMullen 
of Los Angeles. 


Annuitant Has Moral 
Right to Gamble 


Fred Goldstandt Expresses Belief 
Business Will Assume 
Staggering Figures 
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Urges Giving Attention to Specialty 
When Insurance in Large Amounts 
Almost Unobtainable 





Fred 8. Goldstandt was one of the Equi- 
table men to praise annuities during the 
million-dollar round table session. He rep- 
resents that company in New York City. 


I have been more or less forced into 
the annuity business in the last 18 
months. I can’t get life insurance 
through on enough people on the regu- 
lar plan, Consequently, about half of 
my business this year has been annuity 
business, and I predict that about 75 per 
cent in the next few months will be 
annuity business. 

We learned about annuities from Eng- 
land. I think the people in this country 
will learn how to write annuities from 
England. 

I claim that the advantages of annui- 
ties for the public are more or less hazy 
to them, because the agents, who have 
the privilege of their sale, have made 
them so. The rank and file of agents 
have not familiarized themselves with 
the advantages of annuities. 

In a case recently, a school teacher 
came to my office in Brooklyn and said 
she would like to consider a small an- 
nuity. School teachers are good pros- 
pects and repeat buyers. She said she 
had a very good friend in the New York 
Life, but he had told her that they did 
not sell annuities to women. I took ad- 
vantage of the fact; of course I knew 
that the New York Life does sell annui- 
ties to women, but since her agent did 
not understand annuities, I took advan- 
tage of the fact and consequently sold 
this teacher an annuity. 

I believe the country is becoming 
annuity-minded, and annuity business 
will, in the future, assume staggering 
figures, in my opinion. I believe that 
the depositors in savings banks, which 
deposits have increased throughout the 
country, will realize that we are entitled 
to part of that for annuities. I go on 
the theory that only the few who are 
trying to save the money they have al- 
ready put in the building and loan are 
bringing up the deposits of the building 
and loan today. I am speaking of the 
vast number of building and loan com- 
panies that are not paying out. There 
are some that are still good. But there 
are a great many all over the country 
that are not paying out, and people have 
become disgusted with them. 


Should Give Part of 


Time to Annuity Sale 


At this time, when insurance in large 
amounts is almost unobtainable, it be- 
hooves us to give part of our soliciting 
hours to possible annuity prospects. 

It has been my experience that the 
easiest annuity to sell is the accumula- 
tive capital annuity where the deposits 
are made regularly as life insurance pre- 
miums are paid. 

I have found that the easiest interview 
to get, for the possible prospect, is on 
the subject of annuities. In many cases, 
life insurance is eventually sold, instead 
of the annuity, where the life insurance 
need is outstanding. 

The opening after the contact is all- 
important. I use a very simple opening 
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after the approach. It always gets an 
interview, becayse I find that I never 
miss my mark. It is this: “Have you 
ever lost any money? If so, what hds 
been your reaction to it?” 

Most any man wants to get it back. 
I did, and I lost some, too. And other 
men have done the same. I want to 
know what the present plan for recoup- 
ing is, and I find a lot of men want to 
play safe with the balance they have 
got; and the safest place now is an 
annuity. 

There is money in this country today 
and our job is to find out where it is 
and then divert it to the purchase of that 
which we have to sell. People are 
annuity-minded today because they have 
lost money. They have seen shrinkages 
in their properties and if they have any 
cash at all they want to place it where 
at least part of it is absolutely secure. 


Annuitant Has Moral 
Right to Speculate 


The ownership of an annuity gives a 
man the moral right to speculate—and I 
assume that all men are gamblers at 
heart. He can take chances if he has a 
respectable amount of life insurance and 
an annuity on the side. 

Here are some pointed suggestions we 
use in making illustrations: 

1. It is twice as hard to keep money 
as it is to make it. 

2. Of all forms of property, cash is 
th hardest to manage, the easiest to lose. 

3. When you are faced with the prob- 
lem of converting cash into safe and 
productive investment, how do you go 
about it, is the question. 

4. Successful investment is only the 
result of the following five factors and 
none other: diversified experience, in- 
formation, a fact-finding organization, 
group judgment, and continuous atten- 
tion. 

Annuities spell the answer to this 
problem and inasmuch as it is a problem 
of all men who have money, or who are 
going to have it, annuities are of interest 
to them. 

The spirit of the day is to save part 
of earnings and provide for the future. 
That is the annuity on the annual de- 
posit basis, and I predict it will be the 
most popular method of future provision 
for self in this country. 





Ralph Spiro, recent addition to the 
R. L. Stephenson agency of the Union 
Central Life at San Francisco, is a col- 
lector of intaglios. Mr. Spiro knows the 
“real thing” when he sees it, and is 
building a very fine collection of these 
attractive works of art. 


Montgomery Tells How He 


Forms and Develops Contacts 


John R. Montgomery, general agent, 
Berkshire Life, Philadelphia, spoke on 
prospecting at the million dollar round 
table on Tuesday, and his remarks pro- 
woked considerable discussion. His talk and 
the comment following it follow: 

I learned 15 years ago that unless I 
knew, on the Saturday before I went 
home, where I was heading the next 
week, I wasted the next week. So 
there is never a Saturday that I leave 
my office that I do not definitely have a 
list of specific things that I am going to 
try to accomplish during the next week. 
I never come into the office during the 
week without knowing the night before 
what I am going to do that day. 

I am sincere when I say I like the 
life insurance business. I started when 
I was 20, It took me nine weeks to write 
an application for $1,000. And to show 
you that I am a weak-sister, I made 
$500 within three or four weeks of my 
application, and then I decided it was a 
cinch, and I didn’t work so hard for 
awhile until I was broke again. 


Believes in Survey 
of Prospect’s Policies 


I believe in finding out early in my 
original interview just what my “sus- 
pect” thinks of life insurance and try be- 
fore the end of my first interview to 
have all of his policies and take them 
back with me. And I take my hat off, 
gentlemen, as far as my experience is 
concerned, it has enabled me to return 
that man’s policies with a set-up that 
I find they refer to many, many times. 

I keep a record of when the survey 
was made; I don’t make the surveys my- 
self. I pay a girl $20 a week to do the 
dirty work. I know nothing about them 
until I study my second call, or second 
interview with my client, at which time 
I really try to do my stuff and get my 
business and get out. And I attribute 
a lot of repeat business, and a lot of 
new business, to informing my prospect 
of what he should know of the life in- 
surance he has already bought; and in 
that way, intelligently I hope, have him 
see I know something of my business 
and something of his problems, and 
make him like what he is doing to the 
point that he will do more business with 
me. And of course, I am ready with my 
presentation, having gotten most of my 
information on my first interview. 


Future Prospect List 
of 750 Children 


I like children. I like to know them. 
I have a future prospect list of 750 
names of children and their dates of 
birth. And as they reach eight years of 
age I can write them for 20-year endow- 
ments, and I have done a lot of it in 
small volume. Another 10 years they are 
going to be in the picture and I hope I 
am, too, and I have a prospect list that 
will knock your eye out. Excuse the 
sincerity with which I present those 
factors, but I was brought up in New 
York and that is the way we talk. But 
I really believe that writing to the chil- 
dren does another thing for me. It keeps 
the guard down of my client, having him 
feel that every time I appear I am try- 
ing to chisel him out of a few more dol- 
lars and back him up into the corner. If 
I get off onto the next thing he likes 
best, and keep close enough to him and 
get back to him again, I have a con- 
tinuous prospect list second to none. 


Depends on Personal 
ontact—Not Letters 


I am one of those fellows who be- 
lieves the personal contact is the thing 
in my business. I write few letters. 
Maybe I pound the pavements a little 
more than the other fellow, but I appear 
there personally or I talk with him by 
telephone and have him feel I am mighty 
glad to know he is continuing in good 


health and happiness on his birthday. 
I do it without trying to write new busi- 
ness at that time. I may lean a little 
toward the other way, but that is the 
way I grow, or hope | will grow. 

In order to help a man pay for his life 
insurance premiums each year, I am a 
renewal hound. There is nothing to me 
in the life insurance business but re- 
newals. I learned real early in the game 
that in order to build something for Old 
Man Montgomery it must be through 
the renewals. 

First commissions are swell, so are 
renewals when they begin to click. 
Therefore, I am interested in my client 
keeping his contract in force, and no 
matter how much chatter I shoot to him 
when he buys the policy, that wears off 
after a while when things begin to get 
tough. I learned early in my moving to 
Philadelphia that there were banking 
institutions there that set up a life insur- 
ance premium department. And I cul- 
tivated those fellows, and many, many 
of my clients deposit 1-12 every month 
of their general picture across the board, 
and the premium notices are sent to the 
bank. The client never sees anything 
but his receipt, and my renewal comes 
in the date the premium is due. The 
client is happy and so am I. 


Prospects Obtained 
From Medical Blanks 


I get prospects from medical blanks. 
These things are not new to you. 

I suppose you look at the medical 
blank when it comes in. I like to see 
that my client’s father is still insurable 
as to age. I like to get to find out what 
the names of his brothers are who are 
alive, and I like to get the names of the 
sisters’ husbands, if they are still alive. 
That is a swell prospect list. I hope 
you will all use it. 

Whether your client allows you to go 
to see them or not, they can be cold- 
canvassed even if he doesn’t like the 
idea of your tipping the hand that you 
did the job for him. It took me a long 
while to learn they are a fine source 
which I had been overlooking for a good 
many years. 


Finds Prospect’s Needs 
and Social Interests 


I don’t know how to find out how a 
fellow could pay for a policy, that is, 
the average fellow. My method of ap- 
proach probably is a little crude and I 
wouldn’t dare to do as Jack Stevenson 
suggests, making a record of it and then 
sitting and listening to it. I probably 
would be licked before I started. But 
in my approach with a man, I try to 
find out as soon as I can what he thinks 
about and how he operates socially and 
businesswise, and build the need for the 
product that I have. And if I am on an 
endowment policy, I change onto 
straight life or back to something else, 
smoothly and quickly, and get to the 
need as quickly as possible. And I get 
the applications as quickly as I can and 
get the money then. 

Maybe I waste time and maybe I am 
not smart enough to find out where he 
keeps his bankroll, but I go in there 
with a feeling that he can’t afford to be 
without the product I have, and the rea- 
son he doesn’t have more of it is that 
he hasn’t been informed; and whether 
it is ego or not, I hope I have something 
that I can leave with him. So I can 
chisel him loose from some of this money 
that he may have put away, and the 
only way I can feel that I can do it is 
to make him like what I have. And if 
I make him like what I have, he will 
find a way of paying for it. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERT A. BROWN, 
Pacific Mut. L. A—This idea of work- 
ing the children and getting them on 
your books—he is young enough to fig- 
ure on the future for himself. I am 


figuring on the future for my boy, if he 
comes into the business. I-am anxious 
to write the policyholders’ sons so that 
my lad, if he selects the life insurance 
business, is going to have some policy- 
holders and prospects to work on. 


FRED S. GOLDSTANDT, Equit- 
able, N. Y. City—I have one idea which 
I would recommend that I have used. 
There is the back of the application in- 
stead of the examination blank, of the 
beneficiary, not that they are all right 
and should be used, but if you need addi- 
tional prospects—and I claim more peo- 
ple go out of this business for lack of 
prospects than for any other reason— 
there is the back of the application 
blank. Most companies, I know mine 
does, requires references. My company 
does not require it unless it is in a rural 
community where it is hard for us to get 
inspection. I know of no better ap- 
proach to a man, if you need prospects, 
and this may be for general agents if 
you are not writing small policies, than 
by saying, “Mr. John Brown has been 
figuring a particular contract with us 
and I want to ask you some questions 
about him.” Now, this Jim Smith who 
gave his reference will always be glad 
to see you because you were sent to 
him by John Brown, his good friend. 
Because he is not going to give the name 
of a man who does not think well of 
him. He will give you two or three 
very certain, quick, introductions and 
then it is up to you. 


J. H. WILSON, Peoria.—I am one of 
those who use rather spasmodically the 
idea Dr. Stevenson mentioned a while 
ago, of taking a day a week or a day 
a month, whenever it seems advisable, 
to add new names. And in doing that, 
I use a letter which goes out under the 
signature of the general agent, a dig- 
nified statement stating that two days 
later I will be on the spot to get ac- 
quainted with the individual in question, 
but with no intention of attempting to 
write him life insurance on that occa- 
sion. 

And for the last three or four months, 
systematically, I have followed that to 
the extent of two a day. That is, seeing 
two new people. It does this: It forces 
us to at least make new contacts, which 
in turn results in interviews and new 
business. 





Say Bill— 


Read this month’s issue of the A & H 


Review yet Don’t take it?’ Why, 


I'd feel that I was doing an _ in- 
justice to my business if I missed a 


Its chock full of the 
things that keep you among the doers 


single issue. 


and gogetters of the Health and Acc- 
dent business. You can get a sample 
copy for 20c or better still subscribe for 
a year—it costs you only $2.00 and 
you'll thank me before you have read 
the first six. Send your sub. to 


The A & H Review 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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Outside Activities 
Helpful to Agent 


In Community Work, Mecklem 
Learns to Call Leaders by 
First Names 


DOESN’T HURRY THE SALE 


New England Mutual General Agent 
Tells Methods He Has Developed 
in 27 Years 


By HORACE MECKLEM 


Mr. Mecklem has been general agent for 
the New England Mutual Life in Portland, 
Ore., for two years. He joined the Phoenix 
Mutual in its New York City agency at 
the age of 14 as an office boy, and advanced 
to cashier. In 1905 he went west as an 
agent, and carried the rate book until be- 
coming general agent, having sold some 
3,000 policies for a total of more than $15,- 
000,000 


I am scheduled to talk on “Breaking 
Down Sales Resistance.” If I were a 
master of this particular subject I would 
not be in San Francisco today, delight- 
ful as it is, but probably in Hollywood, 
retired, wealthy, domiciled in one of 
those cute little modernistic villas and 
using my heaven-given attribute on the 
galaxy of lovely feminity to be found 
there. 

Once upon a time your speaker ac- 
cepted the doctrine that in order to sell 
life insurance it was only necessary to 
interview people. In truth he is the chap 
who spread upon the pages of the “Life 
Association News” the fact that in some 
twenty-odd years he had talked life in- 
surance over 25,000 times and at the 
conclusion of each conversation some 
such sum of $9 dropped into his pocket, 
not taking into consideration renewal 
commissions. The story was so good 
that even the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau has advised its use to stimulate 
indolent men. Interview people, they 
admonish, and the world is yours includ- 
ing a Rolls-Royce roadster. 

I will admit to you that it is my judg- 
ment the interview is quite an impor- 
tant factor in selling life insurance. I 
have sold some insurance but, as yet at 
least, have been able to devise no scheme 
which will take the place of the inter- 
view. Anyway, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us admit we must interview 
people in order to sell insurance. Let 
us go a step further and admit that each 
man to whom we take our interview 
has sales resistance plus. In the last 
month he has gotten rid of 20 better 
men than we are and he is a little cocky 
over the resistance he has built up. He 
has almost gotten to the point now 
where he uses a stop watch to ascertain 
how many seconds intervene between 
the time the agent gets in and the time 

e gets out. 

. Really there is something more to an 
interview which yields $9, or even fifty 
cents, than to ask a man if he is in the 
market for life insurance. 


When Started Knew Only 
Wife and General Agent 


The day I started to sell life insur- 
ance in Portland, Ore., there were only 
two people whom I knew in the entire 
ney? my general agent and the girl I 
1“ just married. The outlook was fine. 
ts ad a desk in a nice office, letter heads, 

otters to hand out to create good 
will—and everything. Really, conditions 
hee ago, were almost as good as 
eA are now. When I think of those 
= - days I don’t want to laugh; I want 
rt? skip over the first few months. 
vi ~J > we too sad to talk about. I inter- 
ona id people, .was as friendly as they 
Would let me be, asked them to please 


ae only to be told that they were 
~ interested. Even then people had all 
did msurance they could afford. They 
Not tell the truth because they have 


bought a couple of hundred billions 
since, 

One day I awakened to the belief that 
in order to sell life insurance the agent 
must first find some one who would 
listen to what he had to say. I pondered 
over that thought and wondered how it 
could be done. Let me cite a typical 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, for the moment you 
are a stranger to me. You are a busi- 
ness man, seated in your office and 
dictating to a stenographer. The office 
girl is just coming in to tell you that a 
Mr. Mecklem wants to see you and, 
never having heard the name before, you 
immediately surmise that I have some- 
thing to sell. So you tell the stenog- 
rapher to sit where she is and you ask 
the girl to show me in. 


Such Situation Often 
Has Been Duplicated 


Such a situation is one we have all 
been up against innumerable times. 
What is to be done to break down a 
perfectly natural resistance in such a 
case so that an agent can come away 
with at least the man’s date of birth and 
his permission to submit a life insurance 
proposal? 

I will agree to take from the San 
Francisco directory the names of 100 
business and professional men, start out 
with the list on the street tomorrow and 
when I have seen them all I will have 
70 actual dates of birth and permission 
to submit figures to each one of the 
70 men. Let me tell you what I would 
say and how I would say it, interpolated 
with remarks as I go along so that you 
will get the reason for each phrase. 

“Mr. So-and-So, Mecklem is my name 
and I am an agent for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 
This man is a business man, not a fool 
and I have not tried to fool him by 
indulging in extraneous conversation. 
Immediately he knows who I am and 
what I am. There is no pause at the 
end of that phrase and I go on without 
giving him a chance to interrupt, “and 
my purpose in coming in to see you is 
to get your permission to submit the 
figures in connection with one of our 
policies.” That sentence is finished and 
I continue, still without giving him a 
chance to interrupt. “I assume that at 
the moment you are not in the market 
for additional insurance, but undoubt- 
edly it is your purpose to purchase more 
later on and my desire at this time is 
merely to get before you what my com- 
pany has to offer.” That statement dis- 
arms him, not much, but a little, for I 
have indicated that I am not reaching 
for his pocketbook at the moment. I 
continue with no interruption. “My 
company is one of the oldest of the 
American companies, we think one of 
the best, and I am confident its policies 
will be of interest to you when you are 
ready for more insurance. I want to 
put the figures in written form and you 
can look them over at your leisure.” 
Here I stop, knowing full well he will 
tell me he is not interested but, again, 
I insist “that I know he is not interested 
now but it is a fact that he will be in 
the market at some later date and my 
only purpose at the moment is to make 
up our figures in written form so that 
at his own leisure he can look them over 
and see what my company has to offer.” 
He definitely closes the interview with 
the statement that although he is not 
interested I can make up the figures if 
I want to and promise himself they will 
go where other figures have gone before. 
He knows I have to have his age in 
order to make up the figures and there- 
fore responds to my request for his date 
of birth. 


Met the Man and Ready 
For Another Interview 


Altogether the interview has not taken 
over two minutes. Having proffered a 
reasonable request of him and not hav- 
ing then tried to make a sale I got what 
I went after. I had met the man and 
was now set up for another interview. 

About three days later I go back to 
see him. He immediately remembers 
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that I was in to see him some time pre- 
viously, that I had taken very little of 
his time, that he had made some sort 
of promise the exact nature of which he 
has forgotten and, I seeming to be a 
fairly decent sort of a chap, he makes 
up his mind to listen to what I may 
have to say. I submit my figures, talk 
as long as he will let me, get what in- 
formation I can and then -and there 
make up my mind whether to crowd him 
or stick him ahead on the calendar for 
future effort. 

I have followed this method of ap- 
proaching strangers without variation 
for years and it has resulted in strangers 
becoming acquaintances, acquaintances 
becoming policyholders and policyhold- 
ers becoming friends. 

Cold canvassing is the hardest kind 
of work and had I depended entirely 
upon it to write life insurance I fear I 
would never have gotten any particular 
volume. Much cold canvassing must be 
done, however, in the early development 
of a life insurance business especially 
when one is a stranger in a strange land. 

An agent who is mindful of his oppor- 
tunities will find as he goes along that 
there is less and less need for cold can- 
vassing. In my own case, I have some 
500 individual policyholders who carry 
over 1,600 policies, an average of better 
than 3 per man. It is rarely that I have 
time to solicit outside of this particular 
group and I do not find it necessary to 
do so in order to write a reasonable 
volume of new insurance each year. 


Production Has Not Been 
Affected By Depression 


I write from three-quarters of a mil- 
lion to a million of insurance and have 
done so for a good many years. Since 
1929, I have written more insurance than 
in any similar period of time previously. 
The depression has not affected my pro- 
duction. 

Let us assume that my volume is a 
little above the average and, if above 
the average, that I must put into my 
work something which many men do 
not. The material I have to work on is 
the same material as other agents in 
Portland have to work on. I cannot dic- 
tate to any person where he shall buy 
insurance. The field is wide open to 
everyone. Many of my policyholders 
have taken insurance in other companies, 
and have time and again made me realize 
I had no strangle hold on them. 

I think I know the answer and it is 
a subject I have never discussed pub- 
licly before and one I am reluctant to 
discuss now. In doing so my desire is 
to be helpful rather than to give the 
impression of being egotistical. 

For over 20 years I have had two 
jobs and have given about equal time 
to each. I have had only one business 


title, that of life insurance agent, but 
have had many honorary titles, chair- 
man of this committee and that, vice- 
president of many organizations, bank 
director and director of other business 
institutions, chairman of the _ school 
board, aspirant for membership in the 
state legislature, and so on. So far as I 
know, I have never been overlooked 
when a committee was formed to raise 
money for our charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions. I admit I am pretty 
good in begging money and only be- 
cause I am a trained solicitor and have 
no timidity about going into the other 
man’s office. 


Know Most Business Men 
in Town By First Names 


Most of the business men in Port- 
land I know by their first names, not 
because I am a life insurance agent, but 
because I have contacted them on out- 
side things in which they were interested 
and where I have been able to be helpful. 
The bank president's attitude toward me 
is quite different if I sit with him on the 
board of the Boy Scouts than if I am 
just another life insurance agent. 

I have done this sort of thing for 
years, in a small way to start with, until 
now, outside activities take a good half 
of my time and I do not begrudge the 
time I give them. It makes a difference 
when you call on a man to sell him life 
insurance if he knows you either person- 
ally or by reputation. Offhand, I would 
say that his sales-resistance is lessened 
more than half. Under those circum- 
stances you are greeted with a smile 
rather than the eyes of a dead catfish. 

My advice to the man who goes into 
the insurance business as a life work is 
to get his nose into some of the things 
which make his community a happy 
place to live in, with the assurance that 
he will get out of such work much more 
than he puts into it. Personally, I have 
never felt that because I have worked 
with a man on some sort of a board that 
that precluded me from trying to sell 
him insurance at an opportune time. 

Approaching strangers and approach- 
ing friends for the purpose of selling 
life insurance is alike in some particu- 
lars, at least it is so with me. I never 
try to hurry the sale. I have an appre- 
ciation of my limitations and have long 
since ceased to try to command atten- 
tion, arouse interest and get action all 
in one interview. I am not a high- 
pressure salesman and am rather glad 
that I am not. When I approach some- 
one with whom I have an acquaintance, 
invariably I tell him what my purpose 
is and that in a few days I propose to 
bring him in some figures. This breaks 
the news to him in a gentle sort of way 
and when I drop in later he knows what 
to expect. Perhaps he builds up that 
invisible barrier of sales resistance be- 
tween the time of my first and second 
calls and thinks he is prepared for me. 
Usually I get him in a mood to listen 
to what I have to say on the second 
interview by simply stating. this phrase— 
“Listen, Mr. So-and-So. I have some- 
thing to show you which will either be 
of interest to you or it will not. It will 
only take a moment to get it before you 
and when I get through, if it is not of 
interest you will be quite frank to tell 
me so and I will go on my way to 
greener pastures.” I must say something 
to get his attention and have found this 
approach effective. Then I go on and 
paint my word picture. 


Word Picture to Use on 
Many Fathers of Sons 


Let me paint you a word picture 
which I believe you can use to your 
advantage with many men who are the 
fathers of sons, It is just another of 
those ideas which tend to break down 
sales resistance. 

I will tell the story as it happened 
and can do so because I was both the 
agent and the prospect. 

I had been wanting to buy my son a 
policy for a year or two, but was anxious 
to put it in his hands in such a way 
that he would appreciate its value. The 
day before Christmas in 1930, when he 
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was just past fourteen, I told him to go 
to town with me. I took him to the 
examiner’s office and had him thor- 
oughly gone over, fluoroscope and all. 
He was interested because it was a new 
experience to go to a doctor when he 
had nothing the matter with him. He 
was curious and wanted to know what 
it was all about. I told him that I was 
giving him a life insurance policy as a 
Christmas present and his face dropped. 
He wanted to know if that was all he 
was to get, and it cost me $121.50! 

In due course the policy came. I had 
it framed and on the matting wrote in 
long hand this letter: 

“Dear Hod: 

“This policy is my 1930 Christmas 
present to you. I have had it framed 
in the hope that you will keep it so until 
Christmas in 1976 when you will be 
almost 60 years old. If each year the 
premiums are paid it will then be worth 
about $15,000 in cash or it will pay you 
from that time on, and as long as you 
live, about $100 per month. As long as 
I am able to do so it is my purpose to 
pay the premiums, but when that is no 
longer possible I want to charge you 
with the responsibility of saving each 
year the $121.50 which the policy calls 
for. If you do so it is a certainty that 
in later life you will recognize the fact 
that it is one of the most satisfactory 
investments you could have made. It 
is too soon to determine what your life 
work is to be, but whatever it is it will 
yield you some income and if -your sav- 
ings are put into life insurance I am con- 
fident you will have more assurance of 
financial independence than if you seek 
investments in which there is the ele- 
ment of speculation. However, whatever 
you do if you do nothing in the way 
of savings other than to keep this policy 
in force, at least you will always have 
something to turn to in a time of finan- 
cial stress and in later life you will have 
an income sufficient to keep you from 
want. Dad.” 


Policy Has Hung in the 
Boy’s Bedroom Ever Since 


This policy has hung in its frame on 
the wall of his bedroom ever since. Out 
of the allowance I give him he takes 
$10 each month, brings it to our office 
and pays it over the counter. On several 
occasions I have seen him looking at the 
policy as it hangs there in his room, Am 
I teaching him the habit of systematic 
saving? In his impressionable years is 
he learning the value of life insurance? 
When he reaches man stage, will there 
be some sentimental interest attached to 
this picture which has been with him 
since his boyhood days? I think so, and 
I am confident that he will not remove 
it from its frame until he becomes 60 
years of age, and to his children he 
may say that at one time he, too, had 
a wise and indulgent father. 

What good does it do a boy to buy 
a policy for him and then stick it away 
in a safe deposit box? There is better 
than an even chance that when he gets 
his fingers on it, some time between the 
ages of 20 and 30, the cash value of it 
will be the only thing of interest. If, 
however, the boy during his tender years 
has to pay the premiums monthly out 
of the money his father gives him, will 
that not establish a habit which will stay 
with him and will he not think twice, or 
a half-dozen times, before he removes 
the picture from the wall and the policy 
from its sealed frame for the purpose of 
cashing it in? 

Can’t you take that one idea, build 
your word picture around it, and sell 
it to 100 fathers who have just as much 
regard for their sons as I have? Of 
course you can, 

Word pictures, skillfully told, almost 
break down sales resistance but not 
quite. One thing more is necessary, Let 
me put it this way. hen you have 
painted your picture and it is all finished, 
then ask the man to buy it. We have 
many good demonstrators in the life 
insurance business but few salesmen. 
There is a difference between demon- 
strating and selling. 

There is no sales resistance to the 


Finds “Build Well” 
Slogan Inspiring 


Lesson for Life Insurance in Works 
of Stradivari, Edison 
Is Drawn 


S. W. SILL IN MESSAGE 


Now Is the Time of Clients’ Greatest 
Need and Agents’ Greatest 
Opportunity 


By STERLING W. SILL 


Mr. Sill is an agent for the New York 
Life at Layton, Utah. In 1927, he got his 
first insurance experience on the side while 
finishing his work at the University of 
Utah in preparation for teaching. For two 
years he taught, but then resigned to de- 
vote his entire time to insurance. 

Mr. Sill has been on the New York Life’s 
“A pp-a-Week” leader’s list for 270 weeks, 
on the “Ten-a-Month” list for forty-four 
months, and on the “$20,000-a-month” list 
for forty-one months, and a member of the 
$200,000 club for three years. 


Someone at the Pittsburgh convention 
said that when he was a child and went 
to a party one of the popular amuse- 
ments was hunting for birds’ eggs. He 
said that he could find more than any 
of the other children. Someone asked 
him why that was and he said it was 
because he looked in more bushes. My 
policy has been to mark off the ground 
I could take care of and then look reg- 
ularly in all the bushes. 

We have already heard at this and 
other similar gatherings of the many uses 
of life insurance. We have heard that 
as an investment it ranks alone. We 
have also heard of the necessity of life 
insurance as a protection for our homes 
and business; that it is the one medium 
of completing our plans if we die too 
soon or if we live too long, and we 
know, as our slogan says, that through 
life insurance and annuities we may enter 
the golden gate of financial independence. 
To us has been given the responsibility 
of building into the structure of Amer- 
ican life, financial independence for its 
members. No other group is charged 
with such responsibility. But I think 
the most important consideration in the 
slogan of this convention or in our whole 
program or in any program is the builder 
himself. I think we could properly spend 
more time talking about the man who 
stands for the company before the peo- 
ple, and in my estimation, is more im- 
portant than companies and contracts. 
We shall go out from this convention 
and shall select the men who shall sup- 
plement and succeed us. The result of 
this selection, together with the stand- 
ards we supply them, shall determine 
in large part the contribution we will 
be able to make to the nation’s fu- 
ture welfare, as each recurring period of 
prosperity and depression in our eco- 
nomic cycle shall demand the stabilizing 
influence of the institution of life in- 
surance. 


Inspiration Found in the 

Slogan, “Build Well” 

I recently saw a very striking adver- 
tisement in an advertising journal which 
carried an idea which I would like to 
use as a basis for some of the things I 





institution of life insurance. Every man 
you contact, almost without exception, 
promises himself and you that it is his 
purpose to buy more of it. That con- 
dition is more true today than it has 
ever been. As agents we do not sell 
insurance. It is already sold for us in 
the minds and hearts of all men, women 
and children. The individual who has 
$1,000 wishes he had $100,000 and will 
tell you so and he will also tell you 
that next week, next month or next year 
he will purchase it. The only job we have 
is in prevailing upon men to do now 
what they themselves intend to do later. 


would like to say. With the exception of 
the name of the lumber company, its 
sponsor, the entire page was blank but 
for two words. Those two words act 
as well as any similar number of words 
could do as a guide post to success in 
this the “first business of the world.” 
Those words were “Build Well.” I think 
we have a lot in common with the archi- 
tect or builder. We, as they, are build- 
ing for the future. Our work, as theirs, 
may be done well, or cheap work can, 
for the time being, be covered up. 

All insurance is not equally well writ- 
ten. One hundred thousand dollars of 
insurance properly written may do as 
much good as much more than that 
poorly written, and the value that can be 
placed upon it varies just as the value 
that can be placed upon man _ varies 
widely between two far removed ex- 
tremes, according to the nature and ex- 
cellence of the service he renders. It 
has been estimated by careful calcula- 
tion that the chemical value of man is 
$7.20. All the iron, calcium, potassium, 
etc., that goes to make up man could be 
bought for $7.20. The physical value of 
man is $40. Five tons of coal and a 
steam engine can do as much work as a 
man can do in twenty years. But the 
mental and spiritual value of man may 
be a zero or it may be at many billions. 
We have men whose service to the world 
has a dollars and cents value that is 
beyond estimation. 


Service of Edison and 
Insurance Are Compared 


We remember, as an example, the life 
works of the late Thomas A. Edison. 
Born of his genius there came light into 
the world of darkness. From out of his 
brain, factories were built and machines 
were made that in a single day could 
lift lifelong burdens from the backs 
of many men. Other men, too, though 
in different ways, are proving their abil- 
ity to serve mankind through the me- 
diums of great life insurance institutions, 
by holding together broken homes and 
providing food, clothing and education, 
and by putting within his reach the finer 
things of life. 

Two months ago there came into our 
office in Salt Lake City a lady who had 
been widowed for seventeen years. She 
and her young family had been left their 
home, a valuable farm and a life insur- 
ance survivorship annuity for $100 a 
month, upon which the husband paid 
one and one-half premiums. During the 
present depressed conditions in agricul- 
ture and some bad management, she lost 
her home and farm, and on account of 
an unfortunate entanglement with a rela- 
tive she made her first visit to the in- 
surance office in seventeen years to see 
if there was anything she could do to 
protect her annuity. You can imagine 
her appreciation to the man who had 
rendered her such a high quality of ser- 
vice when she learned that this form of 
property was not subject to bad judg- 
ment or misplaced confidence, but would 
be hers for life. 


Example of Antonio 
Stradivari Is Cited 


In our work as underwriters in build- 
ing a financial wall around our fellow 
men, I like to apply the philosophy of 
life of the Italian violin maker, Antonio 
Stradivari. Early in life he decided that 
his materials and workmanship should 
be only of the very finest. So well did 
he do his work that three centuries 
afterward his name still continues wher- 
ever we have the violin. His words tell 
us of his high standards of life which 
made him famous and which just as 
surely, will make our lives and our busi- 
ness successful. He said, “When any 
master holds twix hand and chin a violin 
of mine, he shall be glad that Stradivari 
lived, made violins and made them of 
the best. The masters only know whose 
work is good. They shall choose mine 
and while God gives them skill, I give 
them instruments to play upon, God 
choosing me to help him. For God could 
not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
without Antonio.” Not so long ago one 


of the members of this association paid 
$25,000 for an old Stradivari which was 
made from two pounds of wood worth 
only a few cents a pound to begin with. 
Here we have two transformations by 
the genius of man. One, two pounds of 
wood into a master violin; the other, the 
annunity I referred to, one premium and 
a half into clothing, food and respect- 
ability for life. Both would have failed in 
the hands of one less skillful. The violin 
would have been worth only a fraction 
and the insurance would have gone with 
the house and farm. 

I think we should try not only to 
improve the quality of our work, but to 
see to it that 100 per cent of the people 
of this nation have the benefit of the pro- 
tection we can give. One of the most 
prominent citizens of Utah confessed to 
me, after he had signed on the dotted 
line, that he had not been approached 
by an insurance man in fifteen years. 
Three times during that period he had 
gone to the counter and bought insur- 
ance. I am convinced that there are 
many more. Especially now that many 
of us are so definitely sold on the idea 
of hard times, and we are leaving many 
exposed to chance who would want and 
appreciate our service. 


Business Is the Easiest 
When We Work Hardest 


Someone has said that our business is 
easiest when we work the hardest, hard- 
est when we work the easiest, work 
twice as hard and you will do four times 
as much work, three times as hard and 
you may find you do nine times as much 
business, and you will surely have nine 
times as much fun doing it. If you are 
going to boil a kettle of water, heat it 
with a good fire. Water won’t even cook 
an egg at 211 degrees. It must be 212 
or you have wasted your fire. So in our 
business it pays to be either a thorough- 
going insurance man or no life insurance 
man at all. 

If the insurance field man can main- 
tain the same high standards of service 
through this depression and afterward, 
that our companies have done in mett- 
ing the tests that have come to them, 
then we are well on the way toward 
accomplishing the goal set as the theme 
of this convention. In order to accom- 
plish this we should ever be adding to 
our own lives value as well as improv- 
ing our selling methods and our business 
practice, “for we are definitely limited 
in our scope by what we are—education, 
background, environment, social stand- 
ing, previous connections, etc.” All these 
go to help determine the amount and 
kind of business we do, as it will also 
determine the place our business holds 
in the public mind. The successful under- 
writer must spend as much time on him- 
self as on his prospect. We only arrive 
at any worthy goal after a life of per- 
sistent effort. 

Now is the time of our client's great- 
est need. Now is the time of our greatest 
opportunity, to point to the record that 
has been made and the good that has 
been accomplished by American life 1 
surance companies. Our competitors 
who in 1929 sold our clients gold bricks 
and oil wells, are no longer with ws. 
We are the only group of security sales- 
men who do not have to apologize !0F 
what we did in the years of prosperity 
But in the years of depression, as ™ 
the years of prosperity, the one thing for 
us to do, as has been suggested before, 
is to look in more bushes and find mor¢ 
birds’ eggs. And here we have an i 
portant by-product of our labor as W° 
may accomplish for ourselves what we 
aim to accomplish for our clients— 
financial independence. And in this co™ 
nection Leonardo da Vinci gave # 
thought that is profound to all depart 
ments of life when he said, “Thou, 
God, dost sell us all good things at = 
price of labor.” The height to which t , 
insurance structure of America shall g° 
shall be the exact length of the shadow 
of the men who build it. The one thous? 
I would like to leave for your considers: 
tion, both as to your business and to 
yourselves is just this—Build well. 
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Work and Courage 
Important Factors 


Vice-President of Penn Mutual 
Tells How They Have Brought 
Success 


AGENT’S lOCOMMANDMENTS 


Time Control, Organized Prospecting, 
Planned Interviews, Mental Attitude 
Discussed in Talk 





By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Mr. Stevenson began life insurance work 
as professor of education and director, 
school of life insurance salesmanship, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
1919-20. He was third vice-president of the 
Equitable, 1920-21, and second vice-presi- 
dent after 1921. He became manager of the 
home office agency of the Penn Mutual in 
1928, at which time the agency became 
known as the John A. Stevenson Agency. 

In 1931 he was elected agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, retaining at the 
same time the management of the Stevenson 
agency. 

The record of the life insurance pro- 
duction figures for 1931 is very illumi- 
nating and encouraging. The new insur- 
ance paid for in 1931 was $16,400,000- 
000; average for 10-year period was 
$14,979,859,000; increase, $1,420,141,000; 
increase in percentage, 9.5 per cent. 

This indicates that more and more 
the American people are exhibiting their 
faith in “Life Insurance and Annuities 
—the Golden Gate to Financial Inde- 
pendence.” 

We must all recognize that no busi- 
ness organization can afford to let 
things take care of themselves today. 
Whether a business or a_ profession, 
there is need for an organized program 
of effort. Most life underwriters take 
pride in the fact that they are in busi- 
ness for themselves. They are not in all 
instances willing to admit there is a 
need in their great business for careful 
planning and specific methods to meet 
present day conditions. There is a defi- 
nite need for a minimum program of 
effort in the great business of life insur- 
ance selling. 


Outline of Minimum 
Program of Effort 


Four parts are involved in this pro- 
gram: (1) Time control; (2) organized 
prospecting; (3) planned interviews 
with organized presentations, and (4) 
the correct mental attitude. 

I. Time control. 

Probably every underwriter at this 
meeting has read the reports of surveys 
showing that between 33% and 50 per 
cent more interviews are required at the 
present time to produce the same vol- 
ume of business as the average secured 
in 1929 and early 1930. But how many 
of us really make definite plans to se- 
cure these 50 per cent more interviews? 
I'll let you answer, with all the attend- 
ant embarrassment. 

_ But look at the matter in this light. 
Suppose careful surveys showed that a 
business organization would run at a 
Profit instead of a loss this year if they 
would speed up production 33% to 50 
per cent. Don’t you suppose they would 
turn heaven and earth to do it? Cer- 
tainly they would. It seems to me, then, 
that life underwriters who are running 
their business at a loss might find it 
worth while to try the experiment. 

_ In ordinary business management, for 
mstance, we take for granted that a 
~ apt working day is a necessity for 
see complishment of worth-while re- 
ults. Surveys in the field of life under- 
Writing also point in the same direction. 
comer apie, a comprehensive survey 
in Ne 100,000 working hours made by 
dl orthwestern Mutual brought out 
ery definitely two facts: 

a. Forty hours of work a week, 30 


in the field, are necessary as a minimum 
standard for any life underwriter to 
produce his maximum volume. 

b. No real success is possible without 
at least 14 or 15 interviews a week. 

Naturally, I recognize that there are 
exceptions to these rules, just as a few 
types of business may not demand the 
standard working day. But, unless you 
are very sure that you are doing a 
highly exceptional form of work, it 
would seem to be highly desirable that 
you should accept the standard working 
day. 
Success Formula. for 

Agents Given in Detail 


Some time ago I worked out what I 
considered a success formula for agents 
in my own agency. I’m going to pass 
it on to you as a prescription which, if 
followed, is almost infallible in curing 
a certain type of ailment which seems 
to be somewhat prevalent among life 
underwriters. Unfortunately, this dis- 
ease, unorganized effort, seems to be 
not only infectious but highly conta- 
gious. 


Type of Work Minimum Time Daily 


BINNIE sicctencestssinsiiintn hr. 
Interviewing .......... 6 hrs 
=a ; 
Giving organized 

presentation ........ 1¥% hrs 


Power to accomplish results in life 
insurance is identical with the definition 
of power found in our modern physics 
books. 

Power—Time rate of doing work. 

One unit of horsepower—Enough 
force to lift 33,000 Ibs. one foot in one 
minute. 

I propose a standard for measuring 
sales effort in life insurance: 

One unit of sales power—Enough 
ability to obtain three applications from 
15 interviews in one week. 

You will observe that I am no longer 
content to suggest a program of work. 
A program of performance is a neces- 
sary part of any time control program. 
Again let me remind you all, it is not 
a question of hours work or potential 
ability, it is performance. If one unit 
of S. P. (sales power) is not adequate 
for you, accept a standard of more units 
a week. 


Suggests Commandments 
For Agent to Follow 


You can put this program, if you 
choose, in the form of an agreement 
with yourself—your personal ten com- 
mandments: 

1. I will take one hour in the evening 
to plan my work for the following day. 

2. I will make a list of ten prospects 
for each day’s effort, including three 
new names. (List to be made evening 
before.) 

3. I will arrange my calls according 
to a definite schedule for the conserva- 
tion of time. 

4. I will begin interviewing each day 
not later than 9 a, m. 

5. I will devote at least 6 hours a 
day to interviewing, spending a mini- 
mum of 1% hours daily giving organ- 
ized talks to prospective clients. 

6. I will average at least three com- 
plete interviews each day, giving three 
complete sales talks. 

7. I will keep an accurate record 
showing number of calls, number of in- 
terviews obtained, and the results of 
each interview. 

8. I will devote one hour a day out- 
side of soliciting hours, to study in order 
to keep my insurance knowledge up-to- 
date. 

9. I will read at least one good in- 
surance periodical each week. 

10. I will devote the remaining study 
hours to learning about new sales plans, 
forms of insurance, and uses of insur- 
ance with which I am not familiar and 
the various forms of policies issued by 
the company. 


This program, religiously followed, 


should make it relatively easy for you 
to accomplish one unit of sales power— 





Says Work Needed 














JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Vice-President Penn Mutual Life 


three applications from 15 interviews 
weekly. 

Of course, this is not an easy pro- 
gram; it is a successful program. It 
requires a greater amount of time and 
effort than the average life insurance 


salesman puts into the work of life 
underwriting. 
It’s a mistake to take the attitude 


that planned work involves slavery to 
system. 

Theodore Roosevelt represented the 
very incarnation of order and regularity 
of work. No railroad engineer ever ran 
more on schedule than he did. We gen- 
erally think of this great figure in Amer- 
ican life as a man who had time for 
sports, traveling, reading, and writing. 
He did have sufficient time for these 
things, and it was because he had defi- 
nitely planned and organized his work. 
William Eliot, in addressing 
of new students at Harvard, 


Charles 
a group 
said: 

“It is a good rule to endeavor hour 
by hour and week after week to learn 
to work hard. It is not well to take 
four minutes to do what you can accom- 
plish in three. It is not well to take 
four years to do what you can perfectly 
accomplish in three. It is well to learn 
to work intensely.” 

Work, work intensely with a plan, 
and work so that satisfactory results 
will be forthcoming, is my final sugges- 
tion for time control. 


Must Plant Plenty of 
Seeds to Get Vegetables 


II. Organized Prospecting. 

Another fact usually accepted is that 
new salesmen fail and experienced sales- 
men get in a slump when they run out 
of prospects; in other words, when this 
branch of the work is not properly or- 
ganized. 

Suppose you were starting a vege- 
table garden in order to have a variety 
of fresh vegetables all summer. You'll 
all agree that if you don’t plant enough 
seeds you can’t possibly hope to have 
vegetables. Also, you know what hap- 
pens to a garden when you don’t take 
time to weed it. 

Actually, the reason that in a good 
many instances new salesmen these days 
are making better records than experi- 
enced salesmen is that the experienced 
salesman’s prospect lists are like old 
overgrown gardens, which were produc- 
tive once but are so overgrown with 
unprofitable material that it’s difficult to 
recognize the profitable material that’s 
there. You'll remember James J. Hill’s 
test for success was the question, 
“Young man, can you save money?” A 
very excellent test for success right now 
in life insurance is the question, “Can 


you discard useless prospects, and can 
you develop new lines of prospects?” 

If you have some names on your list 
that you've tried repeatedly to sell and 
can’t, even though you think they need 
and can buy insurance, trade them off 
for some names that some other fellow 
can't sell. Perhaps you can sell pros- 
pects that he can’t, and perhaps he can 
sell those that seem to offer a stone 
wall to you. But don’t spend time, day 
after day, looking over unprofitable 
names. Weed them out. Stop handling 
and shuffling the china eggs in your 
prospect file. 

You and I both know that plenty of 
people are making money today and 
that the purchasing power of these peo- 
ple is greater than ever before. You 
know, too, that about 95 per cent of 
these people need more life insurance 
than they now own. Their names won't 
drop into your files from the sky, but 
you can get them if you go to your 
friends, acquaintances, policyholders, 
and other contacts, asking them to give 
you the names of people who are finan- 
cially on the upgrade. 

_Many agents are meeting the situa- 
tion by devoting one day occasionally 
to intensive work on getting new names. 

Of course, it’s entirely up to you as 
individuals whether you use an hour a 
day or a day a week, or whatever way 
you organize your prospecting. The 
point I want to make is this: You know 
that if you’re going to have a flourish- 
ing garden or a full crop there is certain 
preliminary work which must be done, 
and it can't be done in a haphazard way 
The same line of reasoning applies just 
as infallibly in the field of life insurance 
selling. 

You may ask, “How many prospects 
should one have to accomplish certain 
results?” Experience, analysis, and esti- 
mating seem to show that an agent 
should have at the beginning of the 
month, as a minimum, five times as 
many qualified prospects as he expects 
to call on during the month. Replace- 
ment should take place as fast as the 
prospects are called upon, or eliminated 
for any other cause. 


Planned Selling and 
Organized Sales Talks 


III. Organized Sales Talks—Planned 
Selling. 
A few years ago, when you ap- 


proached the subject of the organized 
sales talk, you began by making a lot 
of apologies, saying that of course there 
was a difference of opinion concerning 
the advantages and disadvantages of an 
organized presentation. Then you men- 
tioned that the plan had at least proved 
successful in training new salesmen. 

Now, we all are willing to recognize 
the fact that all successful salesmen use 
organized presentations. Of course, ex- 
perienced salesmen in all organizations 
are not sitting up nights these days 
learning the sales talks which are sug- 
gested for the new salesmen by the 
company’s training department, but 
those who have been successful have 
developed their own organized sales 
talks to the extent of using certain 
points in logical sequence in order to 
put across their ideas. Few of the an- 
tagonists of organized selling would ad- 
vocate seriously the advantages of a 
completely disorganized presentation. 

The Dartnell Corporation report, cov- 
ering the plans of 100 concerns for 
building and using the organized sales 
talks show that the so-called spell- 
binder type of sales talk which “knocks 
‘em dead” and which was designed to 
get the buyer’s signature before he re- 
gained consciousness, is fast fading from 
the picture. This type of talk might 
properly be called the “intellectual 
hold-up.” 

Instead, we use talks which successful 
salesmen have developed that present the 
important points about a plan com- 
pletely, clearly, in logical order and with 
a normal amount of emotional appeal. 

I’m not rabid on the idea of having 
all salesmen learn organized sales talks 
verbatim, but I don’t really see why 
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anyone should hold up his hands in holy 
horror at this idea. 

As between a good organized sales 
talk which the salesman takes the trou- 
ble to make his own, even though it 
was prepared by someone else, and the 
type of presentation I sometimes hear 
when the salesman has made no particu- 
lar preparation for the interview, there 
is certainly no question in my mind as 
to which is more effective. 

It’s perfectly possible to bring you sta- 
tistics, not only from the field of life 
insurance selling, but from the field of 
general selling to prove that progressive 
sales organizations are adopting the or- 
ganized sales talk idea. With new sales- 
men in training classes, of course, there 
is usually no choice as to whether they 
will use the organized talks or not. 
More experienced salesmen, too, usually 
admit that an organized sales talk gives 
you a definite track on which to travel. 
But, again, I'll let you answer the ques- 
tion as to how many salesmen are an- 
alyzing their presentations to see if there 
is room for improvement. 

It would be quite interesting, and I 
dare say illuminating, to underwriters, 
even experienced ones, to give their 
presentation into the dictaphone. My 
guess is you will be amazed. About the 
only serious objections I have been able 
to compile against organized presenta- 
tions are the following: 


Several Objections to 
Organized Talks Cited 


1. An organized sales talk absolutely 
destroys the agent’s initiative in devising 
and originating unique alibis for not 
knowing what to say and how to pro- 
ceed. 

2. An organized sales talk annoys the 
client because it makes him realize 
clearly his need for insurance; because 
it makes it difficult to break in on the 
interview with non-essential excuses. No 
regular interruption spaces have been 
provided. 

3. An organized sales talk may cause 
a loss in business. The prospect being 
subjected to an organized presentation 
may be able to pass on to a friend in 
the business your clear, definite and 
sensible recommendations. Ordinarily 
there would be no cause for worry be- 
cause the prospect usually can remember 
little that has been said in the so-called 
casual solicitation. 

Most merchandising organizations are 
making a supreme effort at the present 
time to develop sales plans which will 
be effective under present conditions. 
Most organizations are carefully con- 
sidering planned sales talks. 

Why not give your own sales plan 
the once-over? 


How Mental Attitude 
Affects Agent, Prospect 


IV. Mental Attitude. 

As a matter of fact, of course, you can 
work out a perfect sales presentation, 
you can have marvelous contacts, you 
can work 12 hours a day, and still not 
sell any insurance if your mental atti- 
tude is not right. All the knowledge in 
the world won’t insure success unless 
you are really excited about what life 
insurance can do, and you're going to 
find present financial conditions a handi- 
cap unless you’re thoroughly steamed up 
about the glorious part that life insur- 
ance can play under present conditions. 

I know of no greater way for under- 
writers to become enthusiastic about the 
opportunities in life insurance than to 
be financially successful. 

Ben F. Shapro offers a definite pro- 
gram for financial stability when he pro- 
poses that life insurance men live on 
their first commission and invest their 
renewals in annuities. 

The present situation should be a chal- 
lenge to every life underwriter in 
America. It is our one great oppor- 
tunity to display a quality of courage 
which will reflect credit on the institu- 
tion which we represent. The immortal 
great have faced defeat, disaster, ruin, but 
yielded not; they kept fighting. They 
won because they possessed courage. 

Fortunately, San Francisco typifies 


Gives Practical 


Prospecting Hints { 


Suggests Agent List His Activities 
and Persons Known Thereby 
as a Beginning 


ADVICE OF FRANK M. SEE 


Mr. See has been general agent for the 
Union Central Life in St. Louis since 1925. 
He has appeared before at National Asso- 
ciation conventions, at Atlantic City and 
Memphis. 

After graduating from the Missouri Uni- 
versity in 1911, Mr. See began the practice 
of law at Charleston, Mo. He was elected 
city attorney, public administrator and then 
county treasurer. He entered life insurance 
work while waiting in Nashville with his 
wife and child to be called for navy service. 
In the first ninety days he led the Tennessee 
state agency for the Massachusetts Mutual. 
After the war he joined that agency in a 
full time capacity and two years later was 
made a partner. 

In 1925 Mr. See assisted in the summer 
school course in life insurance salesmanship 
at New York University and taught with 
Dr. G. M. Lovelace and his associates in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Boston and Oklahoma 
City. Later that year he joined the Union 
Central. 

Imagine a ship drifting in the dreary 
waste of the Pacific, gray waves rolling 
interminably to the horizon, gray sky 
stretching interminably overhead. The 
scene is no more dreary than the life 
of an insurance man without prospects, 
need reaching up in every billow, debt 
hovering over him like a leaden sky. 
As the captain’s chart and compass 
would enable him to reach the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco, the gate to 
beauty, to opportunity, to all the things 
that man desires, so the ability to find 
plenty of people in your community to 
whom you can profitably sell life insur- 
ance and annuities will direct your 
course, Mr. Life Underwriter, to the 
golden harbor of financial independence. 

There is a little shop on Fifth Avenue 
in New York City, only twenty feet wide, 
but it commands an annual rental greater 
than an entire city block just two miles 
away. Why? Because of the number 
and quality of prospective customers 
who pass its doors, because of the con- 
tacts it affords with people who can buy 
in paying quantities. 

When a man secures a franchise to 
represent a life insurance company, he 
immediately becomes a merchant with 





courageous action. Maybe fate willed 
that this convention be held in San Fran- 
cisco this year. Just a little while ago, 
as related by one of us, a lifelong citi- 
zen, Ben F. Shapro, this great city lay 
in ruins. What happened? Did the peo- 
ple spend a lot of time feeling sorry for 
themselves? Did they question fate? 
Did they squawk? Did they blame it on 
conditions? They did not. They were 
thankful they were alive. With fortunes 
gone, with conditions unbearable, they 
gave to the world an object lesson in 
courageous determination and action. 
They rebuilt their beautiful city in an in- 
credible short space of time. During this 
period everybody was friendly. People 
spoke. 

We in life insurance are happy be- 
cause the great life insurance companies 
believed in San Francisco’s future. They 
furnished money for its rebirth. The 
story of how San Francisco met its crisis 
is a national object lesson in courageous 
acts. Let all of us highly resolve to 
meet our minor problems today as San 
Francisco met her major one a quarter 
of a century ago. 


millions of dollars of goods to sell upon 
which he is assured a fair profit. His 
sole problem is to find his market—to 
nd as many profitable outlets as pos- 
sible through which he can dispose of 
his merchandise. 


Agent Is Not Bothered 
With Rent, Clerk Hire 


The insurance salesman has many ad- 
vantages over the average merchant. He 
is not bothered with rents, clerk hire, 
changing styles, frozen stocks, falling 
markets. He has no loss because of 
goods held over from one season to an- 
other, no worry because the factories 
cannot make deliveries. His problem is 
solely one of finding a market for his 
product. 

The chain stores, when ready to enter 
a new city or a new section ot the same 
city, are said to count the number of 
people who pass the various locations 
and to establish their store where it has 
contacts with the greatest number of 
people, or the greatest number of the 
kind of people who use their products. 
Perhaps the life insurance companies 
would do well to emulate the example of 
the chain stores and select as their 
agents people who have the greatest 
number of tavorable contacts with prob- 
able life insurance buyers. 

A prospect for life insurance has been 
defined as anyone who can pay, can 
pass and can use life insurance to com- 
plete his plans in life. Since you only 
want to sell at a profit, and since your 
time is your capital and you must not 
devote too much of it to the sale of any 
given unit of insurance, we must add a 
fourth qualification—one to whom you 
can sell without too great an investment 
of your time. 

lf you were starting out to buy any 
article: a radio, an automobile, a bond 
or a cigar, and there were two places 
you could get it, both equally available, 
one in charge of a man you know an 
have confidence in, and one in charge 
of a stranger, where would you go first? 
To your friend, of course. Just so, your 
best prospects for the sale of life insur- 
ance are to be found among the people 
who know you and have confidence in 
you. 


Great Truth from Lips 
of Farmer in Tennessee 


The greatest single truth I have ever 
heard about life insurance salesmanship 
came from an old farmer down in Ten- 
nessee. We were arranging a program 
for a state life insurance convention and 
wanted someone to speak on “How to 
Sell Life Insurance in the Country.” 
Rob Bigger had been selling from two 
to five hundred thousand each year in 
the little town of Chapel Hill, a commu- 
nity whose population numbered less 
than 600, so 1 took the liberty of recom- 
mending him. 

We had a great crowd and our con- 
vention was enthusiastically opened by 
the governor of our state, who gave a 
remarkably brilliant address. The next 
speaker was Mr. Bigger, and I sure 
did get cold feet as he took his place on 
the platform. He was the homeliest man 
I had ever seen. He had only one eye 
and it wasn’t very good. But when he 
began to speak of life insurance, his face 
lighted up with enthusiasm and you for- 
got his appearance in his presence. 
What he was, shone through what he 
seemed to be. 

His opening words were, “I have only 
been writing life insurance seven years, 
but I have been preparing to write life 
insurance fifty-seven years. I have been 
living right with my neighbors.” 

A few years later I was honored by 
being asked to serve as pallbearer at 
Rob Bigger’s funeral. The schools de- 
clared a holiday. The banks and stores 
closed. Six ministers who had, at vari- 
ous times, served in two rival churches 
of the little town, came back and asked 
the privilege of speaking a few words of 
tribute. Rob Bigger had practiced what 
he preached. 

How many people do you know? 
That is the number of prospects you 


have already. Probably the best way 
to list them is to write down each inter- 
est you have in life, each activity in 
which you have ever engaged, and then 
put under each the various people you 
know because of that activity. 

Where do you live? Whom do you 
know because you live there? Where 
have you lived in the past? Whom do 
you know because you did live there? 
Where have you worked? Whom do 
you know because you worked there? 
Where did you go to school? Whom do 
you know because you went to that 
school? What lodge do you belong to? 
Whom do you know because of that? 
What clubs do you belong to? What 
fellow members do you know? What 
church do you go to? Whom do you 
know because of that? With whom did 
you work in the community fund drive? 
Who else is interested in the same ‘chari- 
ties you help to support? What hobbies 
have you? Whom do you know because 
of those hobbies? Do you have chil- 
dren? With whom do you have con- 
tacts because of your children? Who 
are the parents of their playmates? 
Who is their teacher, their music teacher, 
their dancing teacher? Has your wife 
relatives or friends whom you have not 
listed? 

With whom do you trade? The man 
you buy things from is a logical pros- 
pect to buy things from you. Do you 
drive an automobile? Where did you buy 
it? Who sells your gasoline, tires, etc.? 
Who is your doctor, your dentist, your 
laundryman, your plumber, jeweler, 
butcher, baker, grocer, druggist, tailor, 
florist, banker, barber, broker, landlord, 
coal dealer, oil dealer, nurse, milkman, 
ice man? Who sold you your typewriter, 
your radio, piano, golf sticks? Where 
do you buy cigars, candy, drinks, soft 
drinks, hardware, hats, shoes? Who is 
your photographer, your realtor, your 
landlord? Who charges your automo- 


d bile battery? Who does your dry clean- 


ing? Who runs the restaurant where 
you eat lunch? With whom does your 
wife trade? If you deal with people 
fairly and friendly, when you look 
through your cancelled check stubs you 
will find a list of people whom you will 
be able to interest in life insurance. 


Know More People Is 
Best Prospecting Plan 


The problem of getting more pros- 
pects is pretty largely a problem of get- 
ting to know more people and getting 
them to know and have confidence im 
you. 

We can talk to only one prospect at 
a time. Naturally we want to pick out 
the most likely prospects first and this 1s 
an ever recurring problem. Who are 
the very best prospects for me to see 
today? 

As we get paid in proportion to the 
amount of insurance we sell, rather than 
the number of sales we make, it is per- 
fectly proper that we should first pick 
out those people who can buy sizable 
amounts. That there is as much proit 
in one sale of $50,000 as there is in fifty 
sales of $1000 each is so obvious that 
we often forget it. : 

This was brought home to me quite 
forcibly a few years ago by Charles 
Hinkley of Buffalo, We were both 
speaking at the Cleveland sales col 
gress. The year before Mr. Hinkley had 
personally sold seven million dollars o! 
life insurance. During the luncheon 
was privileged to sit next to him a 
I asked him the secret of his amazing 
record. ; 

He said, “How many people did yo 
sell last year? ait 

I answered, “One hundred and thirty- 
six.” arr 
“Well,” he said, “I sold only thirty- 
four. You worked more than twice 4% 
hard as I did.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but I sold only $600- 
000 and you sold seven million. 


Big Man’s “No” Isn’t Any 
Bigger than Little Man’s 
He smiled and said, “My boy, lea" 


to talk to the big man. His ‘no’ isn’t ro 
bigger than the little man’s 1°, 
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when he says ‘yes,’ oh! who a differ- 
ence.’ 

When I got home I checked over my 
records and found that each year ten 
per cent of my sales had yielded more 
than 50 per cent of my profits. And this 
proportion will probably increase. There 
is less danger of lapses, less trouble in 
collecting premiums among men who 
can easily as well as wish earnestly to 
keep their insurance in force. 

It certainly pays to choose as your 
prospects people with purchasing 
power, the more the better. Hence, the 
first qualification—Can he pay? 

Second—Can he pass? We, of course, 
do not finally decide that question, but 
we can at least eliminate from our pros- 
pect list those who are extremely heavy, 
extremely thin, or those whose health 
we know to be poor and those whose 
occupations common sense, or our com- 
pany’s manual, tells us to be unusually 
hazardous. There is no profit in the 
finest piece of salesmanship if you can 
not secure a policy. 

Does he need life insurance? When- 
ever one life, or a business or an institu- 
tion, is financially dependent on another, 
there is a need for life insurance. 

Look at the living man in the center 
of his interests and relationships today. 
We can see why he needs money now 
and why he will need money in the 
future. After all, life insurance is just 
money for future delivery, money for 
death debts, maintenance of family, edu- 
cation of children, protection of business 
interests, securing of creditors, retire- 
ment income, support of charities. 


Don’t Need to Worry 
About Needs These Days 


Frankly, we don’t have to worry about 
needs today. The present economic con- 
ditions have taken care of that. 

Married men are better prospects than 
single men. If there are children, there 
is still greater need. Is he within the 
age limits of your company? More in- 
surance is bought between 30 and 50 
than at any other ages, although the 
average size of the policies sold increases 
as the age nears the company’s limit 
and the more profit per unit of insur- 
ance sold. Is he ambitious? Life insur- 
ance is the one means of guaranteeing 
the completion of life’s plans. Tne more 
ambitious a man is, the more plans he 
has in life, the greater is his need for 
life insurance. 

Can you speak his language? Sales 
are made when minds meet. Your best 
prospect is the man whose problems you 
can understand, the man who has had 
similar experiences to your own. The 
closer your contacts, the more intimate 
your relationships, the better prospect 
he is for you. 

Sometimes men say they do not wish 
to talk life insurance to their friends. 
If a man does not think enough of life 
msurance to wish to sell it to his best 
friends more than to anyone else in all 
the world, he should get out of the busi- 
ness. I can think of no greater hell than 
to see in want the widow and children 
of the man to whom I could not talk 
life insurance because we were such 
good friends. 


Agent Knows More About 
Insurance Than Prospect 


This does not mean that a salesman 
should limit himself to people in his own 
circumstances in life. He must study 
and develop until he can see things 
through the eyes of his biggest prospect. 
+ a often we fail to see the opportuni- 
les for big sales because we are so 
sae in by our own narrow perspec- 
fife: Remember, you know more about 

€ insurance than your prospect. He 
ry be the biggest banker in your state 
ol ecognized authority on law or 
cab cine, but you know more about the 
udiect of your interview with him. the 
application of life insurance to life’s 
Problems, than he does. You have the 
advantage mentally. If not, do some 
Studying. ‘ 

, _ he already own life insurance? 
a he € is a better prospect than a man 
© has never started his life insurance 





Prospector 
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program. He is already sold on life 
insurance, and if he has a policy in your 
company, he is sold on your company. 
We are all creatures of habit and he has 
started to build the habit of buying in- 
surance from your company. 

When you make your first sale, you 
have started building your clientele and 
a whole new vista of prospects opens up 
before you. The man who was your 
prospect is now your policyholder and if 
you have made your sales correctly, you 
are his life insurance man. He has a 
brother, a brother-in-law, a son, a part- 
ner, a friend, a neighbor. He has had 
brought home to him anew the won- 
derful thrill of creating an immediate 
estate. By taking one minute to sign 
an application for life insurance, he has 
guaranteed to his wife and babies years 
of plenty. What is more natural than 
that he should want his friends and 
neighbors to have the same opportunity? 
His signing that application can be 
made the beginning of an endless chain 
of prospects that will continue to ripen 
into a veritable harvest of your policy- 
holders throughout your entire career 
in the life insurance business. 


Human to Want Others 
to Share Good fortune 


It is human nature to want others to 
share our good fortunes, to let our 
friends in on the good things we get in 
life. Any man who has thought enough 
of the life insurance service we have 
rendered him to buy from us, will be 
glad to give his friends and relatives an 
opportunity to get that service, if we 
show him how he can be the means of 
the wives and children of his friends and 
relatives being provided for. 

Show him a copy of the monthly 
check which Mrs. Harnett is receiving 
each month because Bill Thompson sent 
you to see Bob Harnett. 

“Haven’t you some friend whose 
widow may need just such a check and 
wouldn’t you like to be the means of her 
getting it?” 

When we have sold his friend we must 
remember to go back and give him the 
credit. We can well afford to—we have 
the commission. 

By properly developing the endless 
chain method of prospecting, we can all 
become general agents, each with a hun- 
dred agents working for us and we get 
all of the commissions. 

Lack of time will prevent my dis- 
cussing the developments of so-called 
centers of influence, but we do need the 
good will and ‘influence of men of im- 
portance in our communities and if 


through the use of that influence we 
can be of greater service, it is perfectly 
legitimate that we ask for it. 


Bell Speaks on 
Training for Old Men 





Says Most Failures of Older 
Agents Due to Soft Selling 
Conditions 





LACK THE PROSPECT FILES 


Must Have Definite Schedule and Made 
To Keep Books On 
His Time 








In speaking on “New Training for Old 
Agents,” Clark E. Bell, supervisor, New 
York Life, San Diego, said: 

Undoubtedly the old agents who are 
falling down today, and we know in 
every office there are any number of 
men who have gotten by during the 
past soft selling conditions, can be 
traced to those soft selling conditions 
which have existed for the last few 
years, and as a result those old men are 
not prospecting correctly; they are not 
working or living up to a schedule and 
they are not fighting for business; they 
haven’t the will to win in spite of diffi- 
culties. 

In spite of the fact that there have 
been volumes written on this subject of 
prospecting in every office there are any 
number of old men who are not pros- 
pecting correctly, any number of old 
men who do not have an adequate pros- 
pect file, and any time an old man comes 
to you when he hasn’t any one to see, 
if you dig in you will find that is the 
situation. He hasn’t an adequate pros- 
pect file. In spite of all that has been 
written on the subject, he does not make 
it a business of securing definite new 
prospects every day. He drifts around 
the old bunch that he has been trying 
to see. Maybe that particular bunch 
have been hit hard at times like these. 

In addition, in spite of all that has 
been said about the change of age and 
the easy method of working, having 
something to do and being a self-starter, 
there are any number of old time agents 
who are falling down today who have 
gotten by in the past because they do 
not have an adequate and a working 
change of age file. There is no question 
of it. They do not follow through with 
their prospects. In other words, they 
do not qualify those prospects. Every 
one had money a short time ago. All 
they had to do was to start out on the 
cold canvass methods and they found 
people with plenty of money. But today 
they have to qualify those prospects and 
they haven’t qualified the prospects or 
they are not qualifying them so as to 
find out by the method of questions or 
information of this, that and the other 
kind, the man who has a job and the 
man who can pay for insurance if he 
wishes. 


Should Be Put Back 
On Working Schedule 


You say that is pretty fundamental 
and it is, but on the other hand, getting 
it over to the old-time agent is no easy 
job and you all know that. Perhaps 
the easiest time to do it is when he 
comes to you and says, “Who in the 
world can I see? I haven’t any one to 


write. I have no prospects that are 
alive. All my clients are out of busi- 
ness. They have all gone broke.” You 


hear that every day. 

That is naturally the easiest time to 
get to your old men and put over the 
matter of re-training, new training of 
agents on prospecting. Of course, you 
can’t do it that way. Sometimes you 
have to send for the man. You have got 
to get hold of him and get that story 
over. 

The next method is new training for 
old agents on a working schedule and 
the old agent is the hardest man in the 
world to train on a working schedule, 
because he has gotten by during the 
past few soft selling years. One way to 


wake him up to it sometimes when he 
comes to you and tells you he is working 
hard, isn’t getting any results. Ask him 
how many hours he spent yesterday in 
the presence of a prospect and he will 
mumble around about it. The chances 
are nine out of ten he hasn’t spent very 
many hours actually in the presence of 
that particular prospect. 

As you know, one schedule calls for 
two hours a day in the presence of a 
prospect. It takes eight or nine calls, 
about four contacts and two good inter- 
views to get that two hours a day in the 
presence of a prospect. 


Weekly Report Card 

Needed As Guide 

Every office has the weekly report 
card of some type. Every company has 
some form out on that. The point is 
this: When the old man comes to you 
and says he isn’t getting results, ask him 
if he wants to succeed badly enough to 
keep books on himself exactly the same 
as he would keep books on you, if he 
were paying you a salary of so much to 
sell tea or coffee or whatever it might 
be. If he were he certainly would do 
that. Then you can get the idea over 
to him because it is no easy idea to get 
over. Naturally, if he doesn’t want to 
work that hard and if he doesn’t want 
to follow your advice on that subject, 
then it is hardly necessary to spend very 
much time with that particular man. He 
will either have to sink or swim by him- 
self. But if he comes to you and he is 
the type of man worth saving, you can 
work it out on some such basis as that. 


Gives One Result 
Of Definite Schedule 


I give you one result of putting an 
old man on a definite schedule. It isn’t 
easy. It will take the supervisor him- 
self. It will take the general agent or 
the manager himself to do it. You can’t 
leave it to anyone else to get over the 
story of the necessity of going on a 
working schedule and reporting on it 
either to himself or to you. We had one 
man who had been a $200,000 Club man 
with us for a number of years and fin- 
ally he went to our $400,000 Club and 
then the next year he dropped clear out 
of both clubs. So you see immediately 
something heroic had to be done in his 
case. Of course, he had renewals and 
that is one of the situations which you 
have to overcome. He took this effi- 
ciency training course which we have 
and not only did he do well in that, but 
after that was over without telling us 
or without going into the matter with 
us he kept books on himself for the 
next 12 weeks and all during those next 
12 weeks he spent something like 46, 
30, 56, 51, 45, 43, 48, 45, 36 and 51 hours 
a week in the field. He had interviews 
running all the way from 12, 15, 25, 
17, 9, 15, 13, 8, and 9 a week, but every 
one of those 12 weeks, mind you, he sold 
business. He secured 38 applications 
for $116,000. That was one application 
or an average of $2,900 for each 3.8 
interviews. Taking $116,000 and credit- 
ing only $16.00 in first-year commission, 
he made $1,856. He made $3.43 for 
every hour he spent in the field during 
those 12 weeks. He made $1.37 for 
every call he made. He made $11.94 
for every one of those interviews and 
$48.58 on each application. 

That put him back in the life insur- 
ance business. 

The other angle to the same situation 
is to put the fight back into a man. It 
is natural if a man has renewals, if a 
man hasn’t the immediate necessity to 
get out and make a dollar, that he sort 
of takes it easy, and we have got to put 
that back into him. Of course, after 
two or three years of this it is kind of 
dropping down a little, so it is making 
some men go to it for the necessity 
which they have. But on the other 
hand, we have to put that fight back 
into him. Of course, that is purely an 
individual matter. You have got to ap- 
peal to the man, depending wholly on 
his own conditions. There are so many 
things around us that give us that oppor- 
tunity. 
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Servicing Clients 
Conservation Key 


By Keeping in Touch With Policy- 
holders, Agent Averts 
Trouble 


ATTEND TO SMALL BUYER 


Conservation “Begins With Good Pros- 
pecting, Continues With Sale and 
Proper Placing, Will White Says 


By WILL H. WHITE 


Mr. White has been manager for the 
Jefferson Standard Life in Sanford, N. C., 
since 1919. He was born in Randolph 
County, N. C., in 1894, was educated in 
High Point and Asheboro and attended 
college at Parkville, Mo. After the war he 
entered life insurance. He has been a dis- 
tinguished producer and conservationist. 

When I was first introduced to my 
company associates as president of the 
Julian Price Club (membership in which 
depends upon persistency records), I 
did not dream that out of that meeting 
there would come an invitation to appear 
on the program sponsored by the Na- 
tional association. Major Hull was 
there that night and invited me to San 
Francisco. I feel highly honored and 
humbly appreciate the responsibility. 
Since all life insurance companies are 
today, more than ever before, vitally 
concerned with the conservation of busi- 
ness, my task is the harder. So much 
has been said and written, it is difficult 
even to present conservation in a new 
light. If, however, a single helpful sug- 
gestion can be drawn from my personal 
experience, I will be happy. I can cer- 
tainly say that my experience has been 
based upon extremely simple rules, and 
not at all upon intricate devices. 

It is a fact that in the past eight years 
my renewal ratio has been 93.4 per cent. 
There is a picture behind that record 
and, disregarding personalities, I want 
you to see it, because it will give you 
a better insight into the manner in which 
that record was accomplished. 

When I went to Sanford, N. C., in 
1919, there were less than 3,000 people 
in the community. It so happened that 
I was a stranger to the people, but I 
had made up my mind to make life 
insurance my life work and I liked San- 
ford. Therefore, the only thing for me 
to do was to determine to make myself 
a vital part of the community’s life. 


Servicing Old Clients 
Best Conservation Plan 


During my first twelve months in 
the business, I succeeded in producing 
$150,000 in paid-for business and in the 
second twelve months paid for a little 
over $200,000. At the end of the first 
two years, I looked back over my work 
just to see what I had accomplished. 
My records showed policyholders who 
needed more protection, and right then 
I decided to go back to my first cus- 
tomers and see if I could not place addi- 
tional insurance. I soon saw the value 
of that plan and I realize today, as many 
of you do, that servicing old policy- 
holders is the only way a life under- 
writer can conserve his business. 

For the past several years about 50 
per cent of my new business has been 
produced on the lives of my old policy- 
holders and their friends. At the present 
time I have in force approximately 
$2,500,000 for my company on the lives 
of over 500 people. Practically all of 
this business came from the town that 
had less than 3,000 inhabitants when I 
first went into the business and now has 
less than 5,000, 

Servicing my policyholders has taken 
a great deal of my time. It has been 
necessary to handle policy loans for 
them, make changes in the contracts 
when needed, and keep in touch with 


each one at least twice a year. I have 
never counted the time lost; on the other 
hand, it has been of great profit to me. 
My renewal commission income has 
helped me over many a rough spot when 
I felt that new business just could not 
be written. You know that feeling as 
well‘as I do. Believe me, renewal com- 
missions certainly relieve that uncertain 
feeling, proving that life insurance is 
truly the golden gate to financial inde- 
pendence for the underwriter. 

I was questioned just the other day 
about hard times and its effect on my 
record. Of course there is a certain 
effect, but business can be successfully 
conserved during hard times. My busi- 
ness has renewed satisfactorily in spite 
of three bank failures and two crop fail- 
ures in my community since 1924. 


Sees Analogy in Bible 
Story of Sower and Seed 


The rules for successful conservation 
are simple and before I bring out a few 
points that I have learned from experi- 
ence, I want to give you what I con- 
sider a concrete explanation of service to 
policyholders. 

“A sower went out to sow his seed; 
and as he sowed, some fell by the way- 
side, and it was trodden down and the 
fowls of the air devoured it. And some 
fell upon a rock, and as soon as it was 
sprung up, it withered away because it 
had no moisture. And some other fell 
upon thorns; and the thorns growing up 
with it choked it. And some other fell 
upon good ground, and ‘sprang up and 
yielded fruit a hundred fold.” 

The analogy is this: The sower is the 
agent, and the seed the insurance policy. 
The seed that fell upon the rock are 
those who, purchasing the policy, have 
little or no concept at all of its value 
and, when the time of delivery has come, 
refuse to accept the contract, making it 
necessary to return it for cancellation. 

That which fell among thorns are 
those who, purchasing protection, accept 
the policy, pay the first premium and 
later, choked by the cares and demands 
of domestic life, divert their income into 
the channel of immediate need and let 
the policy lapse. 

And that which fell upon good ground 
are those who in good faith purchased 
the policy and continue it in force. It 
is these who enable the agent to “bring 
forth fruit a hundred fold,” making it 
possible for him to show an enviable 
renewal record. 


Peril of Slow Death to 
Institutional Progress 


Never before in the history of life in- 
surance has closer attention been given 
to methods and means whereby business 
shall be conserved. Upon the problem 
of salvaging insurance the best minds of 
the country are concentrating. There is 
no company so large that it does not 
recognize the peril of this slow death of 
institutional progress. There is no 
greater adverse force at work today, 
within companies, than that which tears 
from the records insurance policies that 
should remain in force for the good of 
the owner, the good of the agent, the 
good of the company, and yes, carrying 
the thought a step farther, for the good 
of the state and nation. 

There is the danger signal, the warn- 
ing, the call for conservation! 

Service to policyholders is the very 
life of the conservation of business, and 
if we hope to get very far in this busi- 
ness our service must be complete. If 
we expect to climb the tree of success 
in our business, without falling, as 
Thackery says, we must be ready and 
willing to “grasp its branches, not the 
blossoms.” We get pretty much what 
we go after, if we go after it hard 
enough and persistently enough. When- 
ever I fail to attain certain goals I find 
that the reason can be traced to a desire 
to take hold of the blossoms instead of 
grasping the branches. 

The conservation of business begins 
with good prospecting, continues with 
the sale and the proper placing of the 
policy. Since good prospecting is the 


foundation of conservation, prospects 
should be selected carefully from the 
better class of people, and on the basis 
of their physical, financial, and moral 
status. Insurance sold under high pres- 
sure to people who are careless in their 
financial dealings and have an irregular 
or small income will show a very high 
lapse rate, even if the writing agent is 
successful in securing the first premium. 
Business selected carefully on men with 
regular incomes, of good financial and 
moral standing, will show a better re- 
newal ratio. 


Will Stick Better If 
Fits a Definite Need 


The fitting of policies to your clients’ 
needs is the first real service. A com- 
plete explanation of the clauses in the 
contract, given when the policy is de- 
livered, is something that should never 
be overlooked. Practically everything 
else we buy is bought to cover a specific 
purpose, and life insurance is better ap- 
preciated, more nearly serves its purpose 
in the plan of life, and has greater re- 
newal possibilities if placed to cover a 
definite need. 

When we forget commissions and put 
the real needs of our clients first in our 
presentation of plans and life programs, 
then we are on the right road to best 
serve our clients, our company, and our- 
selves. The need may be a policy to be 
used as a clean-up fund, to pay off a 
mortgage, prevent estate shrinkage, an 
income for wife, income for son or 
daughter, educate children, retirement 
income, inheritance taxes, investment 
and savings, protection of business, and 
many others. 

We should be very careful when clos- 
ing a case to make sure that the policy 
will be so dated, or prorated, that the 
due date for renewal premiums will best 
fit in with the financial plan or budget 
of the insured. This is especially impor- 
tant when the applicant carries a con- 
siderable line of insurance. Of course, 
in handling rural business, it is necessary 
to pay close attention to premium due 
dates. At time of delivery the insured 
should be so familiar with his contract 
that he will feel that he has bought 
something essential, something substan- 
tial, something tangible, something that 
will carry out his plan and safeguard his 
family or his business. 

The proper writing of the policy and 
the placing of it marks only the begin- 
ning of our service. It is very essential 
that we do not lose interest in our pol- 
icyholders but that we keep‘in touch 
with them as far as possible. We should 
never permit a policy to lapse without 
seeing its owner, and it would be far 
better if we get in touch with him be- 
fore the days of grace expire and, if nec- 
essary, go over the contract in detail 
with him to see whether or not he really 
understands it and appreciates its value. 
By keeping in touch with my policy- 
holders I learn of any trouble that is 
being experienced in arranging payment 
of premiums. By helping them at the 
opportune time, the policy is saved and 
previous premium deposits protected. 
Business that is worth writing is worth 
conserving, and business that is con- 
served makes friends for the writing 
agent and the company he represents. 


Give Small Buyers the 
Same Service as Large 


The small policyholders should receive 
the same individual service that is given 
to the man who can buy the larger pol- 
icy, and in my business I make no dis- 
tinction. The man who owns a $1,000 
policy gets the same kind of service that 
the man who owns $25,000 receives. We 
could all follow to the advantage of our 
clients, our company, and ourselves the 
motto of one of our leading civic clubs, 
“Service above self—he profits most who 
serves best.” 

The discouragement of policy loans is 
another of the very important services 
we can render to a policyholder. The 
policy loan is one of the worst enemies 
of conservation, quite often the first step 
towards lapse. We should watch this 


practice and, if possible, discourage the 
loan except in cases where the borrower 
is using it as a last resort, to cover the 
very necessities of life and business. Ii 
it is necessary to secure a loan for a 
client, it is our duty to explain that the 
protection is being mortgaged, and that 
the money is really borrowed from the 
beneficiary. We should always assist him 
to work out a schedule of repayment. 

We have no right to feel that we are 
giving proper service until we make clear 
to our policyholders every benefit their 
life insurance can give them, and their 
families, and assist them in every pos- 
sible way to keep their policies in force 
and reap the full benefits. 

We have in our company a very com- 
plete conservation program that func- 
tions effectively, but only when the field 
man cooperates. Although I am aware 
of the fact that the system they have set 
up means a better renewal record for it, 
I do not overlook the fact that the 
things done by the home office go a long 
way toward assisting in the renewal of 
my business, resulting in the ever wel- 
come renewal commission. I would be 
very ungrateful if I did not do all within 
my power to carry out my part of the 
company’s conservation plan. 


Pride in Achievement 
Plays Part in Record 


My company has a renewal club 
named in honor of our President, Julian 
Price, and in addition to my desire to 
cooperate in carrying out the conserva- 
tion program I have always wanted to 
be a member of the club and have suc- 
ceeded in earning membership in it since 
its organization. And, as previously men- 
tioned, last year I was fortunate enough 
to have a 100 per cent record and was 
named as president of the club. So you 
see, pride in achievement plays a part in 
my record. 

Since the founding of our first Ameri- 
can companies the officials have been 
striving to build institutions that would 
withstand any storm and carry out every 
contract to the letter, and they have 
succeeded in a big way. The energy of 
these officials during the years of devel- 
opment has been devoted to devising 
ways and means of speeding up business, 
giving quicker, more efficient service, en- 
larging the sales organization, and ex- 
tending the scope of our influence. Great 
agency departments have been devel- 
oped. Conservation and sales promotion 
departments have been placed at our 
command. We, as agents, have gone for- 
ward, making great records in produc- 
tion and have accustomed ourselves to 
the belief that our company can never 
be anything but a benefit to mankind. 


Simple Rules to 
Help Conservation 


We can continue to carry our com- 
panies to greater heights and increase 
the total amount of business in force, 
we use more care in the selection of our 
prospects, sell our policies to cover defi- 
nite needs, then keep in constant touch 
with our clients. By following these 
simple rules our lapses will be reduced, 
and our income will be increased be- 
cause our renewal checks will be larger. 
We will also be better able to keep uP 
our volume of new business, as we know 
that satisfied policyholders are one 0! 
our best sources of new business. 

Such are the simple rules and princi 
ples that have governed my life insur- 
ance selling in a small rural town. Per- 
haps you will understand me if I say, 
with really more modesty than may 4P- 
pear, that I have always felt that my 
success in conservation was due princr 
pally to the spirit of my service, to MY 
own feeling that I had sold an idea 
rather than a contract—a ministration 
to a need rather than a policy—and to 
my ability to make my policyholder u” 
derstand that such provision for his ow® 
needs and those of his dependents was 
the very last thing that he ought to et 
go. I have made him visualize what the 
contract will do, and he knows it ® 
worth making sacrifices to hold it. 
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STUMES & LOEB 


General Agents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. 
Telephone Randolph 0560 


eeteee 


Chicago, IIl. 








One La Salle Street Bldg. 


Bokum & Dingle 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 


Chicago, Iil. 











Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MassacnuserTs 


William M.Houze 


General Agents 


One La Salle St. Bldg. 
TELEPHONE: 
Randolph 9336 


of Chicago 


LL general agents whose names 

appear here are located in 

the One La Salle Street Building 

which contains more Life insur- 

ance general agencies and branch 

offices than any other building 
in Chicago. 


Telephone Randolph 9072 
The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


(Oldest in America) 


Assets 
$1,106,236,049 


Insurance in Force 
$4,450,294,284 


R. E. SPAULDING 


Chicago, Il. 











You are invited to visit all of- Manager 
fices whose names appear here. One La Salle Street Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





























AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 


We offer opportunity to men of vision. 
Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid 
them with their problems. 

Non-Participating and Participating Life In- 
surance. 

Group Life Insurance; Group Disability; Acci- 
dent and Health. 


S. T. WHATLEY 


General Agent 


1914 One La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 
General Agent for Illinois 


Suite 1229 One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 


congeniality and the will to do. 
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Business Coverage 
Is Not Abstruse 


Walter C. Gastil Removes Mystery 
From the Insurance 
Specialty 


SOCIAL SIDE IS STRESSED 


Pacific Mutual Man Says Problem Clari- 
fied When Individuals Are Seen 
Through Business Mask 


By WALTER C. GASTIL 


Mr. Gastil is sales manager for the Pacific 
Mutual Life. He entered life insurance in 
1925 with the Pacific Mutual and was soon 
made district manager. In 1927 he was 
made manager at Oakland, and in 1931 
was made assistant manager of the home 
office agency. The first of this year he was 
made sales manager. 


I would like to talk about the oppor- 
tunities which are ours in many fields 
of our work—opportunities which exist 
because this is our inning, our era. The 
hysteria and fever of get-rich-quick has 
passed. Cold chills of doubt and suspi- 
cion have set in and men have been 
sobered by their experiences. Today 
they seek new avenues to approach 
financial independence—estate and fam- 
ily security. Today they will listen. I'd 
like to cover many of our opportunities 
in many fields, but I have been assigned 
but one, and I shall stick very closely 
to that subject—business life insurance. 

In the first place, let’s see if we can’t 
get a meeting of minds. Let’s see if we 
can’t agree on the fundamental needs of 
the individual in business. I want to set 
up, if I can, the fact that the problem 
of the man in business is but a variation 
of the universal problem of men. Let’s 
define that problem. Man is born into 
this world and at birth is an economic 
liability. Under the guidance of father 
and mother he is sent to grammar 
school, high school, and perhaps college. 
The process there is to exchange time 
that has a very low commercial value 
and receive in return knowledge and 
education. After school this individual 
serves an apprenticeship, giving time and 
receiving a few dollars, but principally 
skill and experience. At last he stands 
upon his own feet, a man possessed of a 
most valuable asset, time to which has 
been added knowledge, education, skill, 
and experience. That man can now take 
this asset into the market place of busi- 
ness and there, in the little stall which 


has been assigned to him, he exchanges 
time for dollars of income. Again man 
takes these dollars and exchanges them 
for the right to live for himself and 
family. Man must always have dollars 
of income as long as life lasts. Today 
he secures them from personal earnings; 
tomorrow, when personal earnings are 
destroyed, he must have a new source 
of dollars. At best, man’s earning years 
are limited to but a short span which 
again is terminated by disability, loss of 
business (depression), premature death, 
or old age. 


Man Must Accumulate 
Surplus in Good Years 


To meet this problem, man must ac- 
cumulate his surplus during good years 
to see his dependents and/or himself 
through the entire span of life. Since 
the beginning of time man has been 
seeking to answer that problem. 

Man’s etfo rts to produce dollars of 
income for both today’s and tomorrow’s 
living takes two different channels: 

First, those who exchange only time 
for dollars, the salaried and professional 
groups who spend part of the pay check 
for today’s living and then invest their 
surplus in someone else’s business to do 
the job of supplying. dollars of income 
for tomorrow. 

Second, those who exchange time for 
dollars of profit (income) and invest 
their surplus in their own business. Both 
these groups of men work and invest 
their funds for the same purpose—to 
provide income both for present and 
future requirements. That is the law of 
survival. 

Surely we can agree, then, that 
whether this individual be receiving sal- 
ary or fees as one of the salaried or 
professional groups, or whether he is 
receiving profits from a business, that 
the basic, fundamental problem of suc- 
cessful living is identical. They must 
have dollars of income always. There 
can be no debate but that men do die. 
become disabled, meet business reverses, 
and grow old—that these events termi- 
nate income, Therefore, we must agree 
that if man is to live successfully he 
must invest his surplus dollars in a type 
of property which will mature at any 
one of the terminals of life—disability, 
death, or old age. Such procedure is 
obviously possible for the salaried or 
professional group through life insur- 
ance. But, since the business man in- 
vests his surplus in his own business 
venture, is not his a different problem 
requiring a different treatment? I think 
not. 

As the salaried or professional group 
can select a type of property, life insur- 
ance, that provides maturities geared to 


the terminals of income, so also may the 
business group add to their fixed invest- 
ment those services of life insurance 
which will convert business property 
into income-producing property when- 
ever the business man’s present source 
of income is destroyed by either dis- 
ability, depression, death, or old age, or 
whenever he has need for a new source 
of income. If we agree that the need 
of man is income, whether in business 
or on a salary, let’s see how a man in 
business can throw up a bulwark about 
his business investment to make it do 
the job that man’s investments must do 
alone when the individual is removed. 

Let’s look at the business man’s prob- 
lem on its social side. I’m more inter- 
ested in the social side of business in- 
surance, for in this phase we display 
“Life Insurance and Annuities—the 
Golden Gate to Financial Independence 
for You and Yours.” I’m sure we can 
agree on this. Men in business die, be- 
come old, disabled, and meet hard times. 
That’s simple; so is business insurance 
in its social aspects. It affects people, 
it affects families. Since it affects indi- 
viduals, I believe we students of life, its 
problems and its laws are qualified to 
discuss business insurance in that aspect. 
We can discuss how it affects the prin- 
cipals, the individuals in the firm, their 
families, or others who may be attached 
to them because of the peculiar situation 
which business sets up. I’m sure that in 
doing so we can uncover a flock of 
prospects for our service. 

Let’s look at this business man’s sit- 
uation and our service and see what 
exists. Business problems exist. We 
hope to solve them through life insur- 
ance. Why life insurance? Because we 
are dealing with individuals, people. The 
problems all exist because of ownership 
or activity of individuals. We find three 
general situations. We have ownership 
without any activity of the individual. 
We have activity without any ownership, 
and we have both an owner and one 


active in management. It is our job to 
understand these situations which men 
face and help men solve them through 
business life insurance for the benefit of 
men and those who are dependent on 
men, keeping in mind that the problem 
is the sarhe; namely, to provide a con- 
tinuous flow of income as long as need 
of income prevails; that means as long 
as life lasts. 


Up to Agent to Shout 
the Word of Warning 


Our job, then, is to try to understand 
why men work; why men go into busi- 
ness and how sometimes men defeat the 
purposes for which they work by failure 
to recognize the additional hazards in- 
curred in each of the three principal 
types of American business as we find 
them. Then we must call on men to 
warn them. Why warn them? If you 
stood at Powell and Market streets and 
noticed a man engrossed in thoughts of 
his business start across Market street, 
oblivious to the approach of a fire truck 
which was bearing down on him, and 
you could reach out and grab his coat- 
tail and pull him back to safety, would 
you hesitate? Certainly not! Certainly 
you would at least shout a word of 
warning; a life is involved. So too the 
business man obsessed with thoughts of 
his business, in working and pouring his 
surplus back into his business, is run- 
ning into danger. It’s our obligation as 
life underwriters to shout a word of 
warning. If we are heard we shall re- 
ceive our reward. 

Very rapidly let’s look at this indi- 
vidually owned business, owned by one 
man. He has no partners, has not dan- 
gerously used his credit. What warn- 
ings have we to offer him? I see five 
reasons for his taking business insur- 
ance. He regards his business as a 
separate entity, separate and apart from 
his private affairs, his homestead. He 
forgets that his business is a part of his 
general estate. Is it? No, it is just an- 
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other way he chose to invest his money. 
He did not invest it in real estate and 
live in it. He did not put it in the bank 
and draw interest on it. He did not lend 
it out on securities or mortgages to 
others. He invested it in his business. 

Therefore, when this man passes on, 
checks in his assets and liabilities, all is 
general estate, debts and assets alike. 
His executor must settle. He will re- 
quire money. Which portion of the man’s 
estate will the administrator dispose of? 
Those things bought to hold, or those 
things bought to be sold? Therefore, 
I say, all debts of the general estate 
fail upon the business which now is 
managed by someone new who, though 
a good manager, needs cash, not de- 
pleted stock and no cash. The result is 
of necessity immediate forced liquida- 
tion and unnecessary loss. On the other 
hand, if it can be offered as a unit sale 
after debts paid, the inventory value of 
each unit is higher, because any item is 
worth more as a part of a complete 
stock than when it stands as a remnant 
by itself. 


Business Is a Part of 
the General Estate 


Since his business is a part of his gen- 
eral estate, it is absolutely impossible 
for that man to withdraw profits from 
his business and keep them safe from 
both his own manipulation and possible 
control by his creditors of either his 
business or general estate. He cannot 
separate them; all he does is put them 
in another corner of that area he calls 
his estate. How, then, is this man to 
accumulate estate that is free from the 
hazards of business mistakes or circum- 
stances beyond his control? Business 
life insurance! How? 

A life insurance policy offers an admi- 
rable repository for profits that this man 
should regularly withdraw and protect 
from the hazards of business failure and 
the temptation of his own spending or 
speculation. As you know, arrangement 
of life insurance can be made which 
permits a man to set up an estate in any 
amount of life insurance and to remove 
it from the control of or seizure by 
creditors; in fact, attachment and judg- 
ment proof either for the debts of the 
insured or beneficiary, either prior to or 
after death forever and absolute. Then, 
regardless of what happens to his other 
estate, his business, he can be sure that 
neither his family nor himself will ever 
be lacking of income. 

Fathers wish to transfer their business 
to sons. How many times have you 
heard, “I want my son to take over the 
business”? He does not know his son 
may not take that part of his general 
estate over until his entire estate is ready 
for distribution and until the son can 
claim legally the legacy which has been 
bequeathed to him. It first passes 
through administration, depletion of in- 
ventory to pay debts and costs. He gets 
a depleted stock of cats and dogs which 
would not sell and which dad collected 
over the years. What must he do? Re- 
plenish stock. What will he use for 
money? What will he think of dad’s 
business sense? What can we do about 
that? 

I suggest it would be wise for the 
father who wishes to leave his business 
to his son to allow the business to 
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liquidate the major portion of its own 
debts and provide life insurance to 
liquidate debts of his other estate and 
business life insurance to provide his son 
working capital to replenish the stock 
with goods of his own selection, not 
goods dad left on the shelf which the 
son has no enthusiasm for. Surely there 
is no better way for a father to give a 
son a start in life. 

Sole proprietorship necessitates the 
permanent association of owner with 
his invested capital. To invest capital 
and reinvest earnings in one’s business 
is a rather simple procedure. To get it 
out is much more difficult. He must 
create a favorable market on which to 
sell in whole or part. There are lots of 
men past middle age who would wel- 
come the opportunity to get out of busi- 
ness entirely and allow someone who is 
younger and fresher to guide the busi- 
ness craft. He would like to select his 
successor and train him, then retire if 
he could be assured of the two things 
necessary to that transaction—an ade- 
quate income to retire on and protection 
against liability created by immature, in- 
experienced or poor management. What 
can business life insurance do for that 
man? 

We can say, “Why don’t you sell out 
to your son or the young man or men 
you have trained. Let them buy you 
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out, release you from financial responsi- 
bility, at your own value, 100 cents on 
the dollar at a price so that you can 
retire on its income.” But you reply, 
“They have no money!” I say, “They 
need no money to buy your business; 
take a note.” That note may represent 
the value of the business, plus good will, 
a sum the interest on which will permit 
you to live. Then you can go wherever 
your fancy dictates and spend days in 
idleness, comfort, and peace, if you in- 
sure your life in a 10, 15, or 20-year 
endowment, long enough so the boy can 
pay out and also pay interest on the 
note. If he doesn’t succeed in manage- 
ment we will notify you. How? You 
are the insured. Premium notice will be 
sent you. If you get a delinquent notice 
‘it’s time for you to come home. You 
come back a preferred creditor. All 
other creditors will be glad to see you 
back. When you come back you may 
wish to rehabilitate the business. What 
with? The cash value of the endow- 
ment policy. Or you may wish to sell 
out, in which case the cash values of 
the endowment policy will make up any 
shrinkage. Now you may die, and if you 
do your estate holds that note. The men 
who bought you out are the beneficiaries 
on your endowment policy and can pay 
off. You sold at par. That’s one of the 
miracles of business life insurance. Tell 
men! 


Business Profits Cause 
False Income Standard 


Often business profits create false 
standards of income. Money at interest 
earns one profit of 6 per cent. Often 
money in business earns two profits 
per year of 10 per cent each. Why? 
Added to money was ability to buy 
wisely, sell quickly, and get credit. 
Often stock is sold before bills are due 
to be paid. Those are things the man in 
business can’t transfer to anyone. Then 
he dies and if his family sells the stock 
and fixtures and invests the cash, they 
must live on a very much reduced in- 


Our Key 


come. That affects people, his people. 
This man had a valuable asset which 
died with him, his ability to make two 
profits of 10 per cent per year. It was 
contingent on his living to collect, and 
he may not live. Must his family live 
on a reduced income dependent on their 
ability as investors? 

Business life insurance offers the only 
solution. Out of business profits he can 
provide guaranteed income to make up 
the difference between profits and in- 
terest. 


Secret Partner Answer 
to Prospecting Problem 


I have talked long on the sole pro- 
prietorship because the majority o 
prospects are in this field and because 
we can make here the stronger appeal 
on a simple case. I like simple selling. 
This is a field alive with prospects. 

But let’s hurry on to partnership sit- 
uations. Partnerships are the joining 
together of abilities that supplement. 
Here we have business profit dependent 
on combination of separately held abili- 
ties. The creation of a partnership cre- 
ates five principal hazards which affect 
people. Dr. C. J. Rockwell, insurance 
educator, tells of three lawyers, two 
good at law, not colorful, but able as 
lawyers. The third is an excellent golfer. 
If he ever knew law he forgot it, but 
he knows people, influential folks who 
control corporations, and he drags in the 
clients that the others serve. The two 
real lawyers are dependent upon the 
golfer. This contact man has value. If 
he dies, clients have other friends who 
want their business; thus, the first haz- 
ard of partnership, its dependence on a 
valued individual. If survivors must 
continue income and that income is de- 
pendent on another individual, business 
life insurance must supplant that value 
in case of death. 

In partnerships we have secret, silent, 
and ostensible partners. 

Why is he secret? What would force 
him to disclose his connection? An 
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active man dies, financial crisis forces 
him to disclose his connection to the 
financial world of credit. It may be an 
ambarrassing position. He has two al- 
ternatives on the death of the manager; 
withhold the facts and take the conse- 
quences for concealment of resources, or 
come out in the open and have the 
creditors swarm down on him, for he is 
responsible for all the debts. Business 
life insurance on the manager to liqui- 
date debts immediately, and then it’s 
nobody’s business whose money is be- 
hind the business. Seek out secret part- 
ners as an answer to your prospecting 
problems. 

Silent partners may have been active 


f in business. Today they allow younger 


blood to manage. They have money in it 
only. They are silent, not active. It 
would be a tragedy for them to go back, 
after years of inaction, to gather scat- 
tered threads. The threads are vastly 
different after five years. It’s difficult 
for old men to meet changed conditions. 
They are completely out. Yet the death 
of the active partner may send him back 
into business, and it may involve his 
entire estate and cut off both his and 
his family’s present sources of income. 
Business life insurance will liquidate that 
business and set up for him a new 
source of income which needs no busi- 
ness management nor business activity. 

The fellow who is a partner, yet owns 
nothing. He owns a share in profits; is 
active in management, but does he know 
he is also liable for debts? One who 
acts as a partner and shares in profits 
is liable for debts. He should be in- 
— that his other estate does not suf- 
er. 


Survivors of Deceased 
Do Not Have a Voice 


In the partnership the situation at- 
tendant upon death and closing up of 
the affairs is just as hazardous as for 
the one-man business, and, in addition, 
the survivors of the deceased have no 
voice. The surviving partner becomes 
liquidating partner. The surviving part- 
ner and the estate of the deceased have 
five choices. The survivor may buy at 
her price (must have cash); sell at her 
price; take her in as partner; find buyer 
for her interest; liquidate at a loss. The 
estate may buy him out (must have 
cash); sell at his price (wait for cash); 
enter business; find buyer; liquidate. 

Any of these present a problem which 
can be measured and provision made 
today to meet; why wait? 

In the partnership accrue other situa- 
tions similar to those discussed under 
the sole proprietorship, such as: Part- 
nership interest a part of general estate. 
Needs for cash to liquidate debts; need 
of a separate depository for profits taken 
out of partnership, protected from credi- 
tors, and used to retire; desire to sell 
out during life to partners. 

In all of these keep in mind the need 
of continuation of income and you will 
find the answer to be a proper use of 
business life insurance. 


Corporation Should Be 
Treated as Individual 


_ Hurriedly, let’s look at the corpora- 
tion. A corporation is an individual and 
should be treated as such. Therefore, 
corporation insurance should insure the 
life of the corporation. 

What is the life of a corporation de- 
pendent upon? The regulated inter- 
functioning of three discordant elements, 
money, men, and management. Always 
opposed and jealous of each other. 
Money jealous of the wages paid men; 
men jealous of the profits money gets; 
management struggles to hold them to- 
gether and is responsible for making 
money earn more than just interest; and 
making men worth more than manual 
labor. Yet both men and money hate 
management. 

I wish I had time to discuss this tri- 
angle. Contrary to theory, it is not true 
that corporations don’t die. The transfer 
of stock ownership will not insure its 
perpetual existence. It is just as apt to 
die as a partnership. Its being a cor- 
poration will only prolong the agony and 


change the method of extinction. The 
purpose of the corporation is to provide 
shareholders with income. To do that 
we must protect the factors of income, 
money, men, management. 

First, money as represented by the 
common stockholder’s interest, those 
folks who are the beneficiaries of divi- 
dends, the beneficiaries of successful 
management. Dividends are to them of 
prime importance; they represent sources 
of income. New ownership or manage- 
ment usually causes a reduction of divi- 
dends and suffering through loss of in- 
come. Dividends are paid out of sur- 
plus and, as you know, profits are added 
to surplus. If new management makes 
no profits, dividends can be paid only so 
long as surplus lasts. So let’s insure 
present management to supply enough 
surplus to pay dividends uninterruptedly 
until new management gets on its feet 
and producing profits again. 


Problem of the Proper 
Investment of Reserves 


Secondly, let’s look at money in re- 
serve. Reserve for what? The unseen, 
unexpected conditions beyond control of 
management. The corporation has need 
of a depository for these periods of de- 
pression. Where will these funds be in- 
vested so as to be available for dividends 
during periods of depression? Bonds? 
Stocks? Real estate? Mortgages? 
What? Invariably the outside condi- 
tions which caused a closing in on this 
particular business with attendant loss 
of profits and general freezing and de- 
preciation of assets and restriction of 
credit also affected all other business 
and property. Thus, when liquid reserves 
are needed they can only be realized 
upon at sacrifice prices if at all. Not so 
the cash value of life insurance or the 
matured value of endowments left on 
deposit with legal reserve life insurance 
companies. 

In the five major depressions, when 
all other business was at a standstill 
and script was being used for money, 
life insurance companies paid off in cash. 
Therefore, let’s combine this reserve 
fund with perhaps some protection need 
and offer two perfect services in high 
premium forms of business life insur- 
ance. 

The dangers to management of an in- 
corporation lie in the four reasons for 
incorporation. 

1. Easy transfer of ownership, consent 
of others not necessary. This freedom 
might imperil management. Change of 
ownership to many widely separated by 
distance necessitates voting proxies 
which may fall into the hands of those 
who have no regard for ability. If man- 
agement of ability is to be secure in its 
position and continue to produce profit, 
then always must sufficient stock be 
kept in the hands of those who by abil- 
ity, intelligence, and sympathy are inter- 
ested in good management. That re- 
quires cash for immediate transfer upon 
death, disability, or retirement. Here 
again we have the only answer, stock 
purchase business insurance. 

2. A corporation is not dissolved by 
death (a second reason for incorpora- 
tion), but at death votes pass to execu- 
tors, guardians, etc., who may lack 
understanding of problems of corpora- 
tion and whose only interest is continu- 
ation of income or sale. Business life 
insurance answers that, not only for the 
corporation, but for the heirs of the 
deceased. 


Insurance Offers Means 
to Excess Credit Needed 


3. Limited liability is the third reason 
for incorporation. Therefore, it lacks the 
credit of the same wealth of individuals 
in a partnership. Management is not 
necessarily ownership and needs support 
to credit. Permanence of management 
is the basis of credit. Therefore, business 
life insurance offers a means to the 
excess credit needed. , 

4. The fourth reason for incorporation 
is that the corporation gives centralized 
control, with duties of each officer de- 
scribed. This develops in each executive 
a high knowledge of his one job. But 
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each has little knowledge of the other 
fellow’s job, making it difficult to recast 
functions. Thus, when one executive 
passes, the corporation must secure the 
services of another man with specialized 
training to fill the job. That requires 
time and attendant loss in income or 
profits. Life insurance absorbs that 
shock by throwing cash into surplus to 
take up the shrinkage in profits. 

It is just a theory that the man never 
lived who could not be replaced. Often 
corporations spent a lot of money find- 
ing and getting the right man to fill the 
job. Sometimes they know where he is 
but can’t get him. He may want a cash 
bonus, yet he is just an experiment. 
Will stockholders dig up the bonus for 
an experiment? Then let’s insure the 
outgoing executive to provide the bonus 
needed to induce the right man to take 
the job, giving up another good job 
where he is giving satisfactory service. 
Or, if he wants stock in the corporation, 
insure the outgoing executive or his 
stock to use as a bonus to attract the 
right man to take his place so that 
profits may continue. 

In general, for the corporation, sur- 
plus must be kept up that the source 
of income, dividends, will continue to 
flow to owners and stockholders, and, 
since profits from management, money, 
and men working in harmony produce 
those surplus funds, then anything that 
destroys profits must be offset by capital 
sums added to surplus, with surplus 
kept in liquid reserves. 


Oregon Mutual Rally 


A dinner for the Oregon Mutual Life 
men attending the National association 
life meeting will be held Wednesday 
evening, with W. C. Schuppel, executive 
vice-president of the company, presiding 
as chairman, J. S. Williams, assistant 
superintendent of agents, will also be 
present. ' 








“Pete” Fraser on Hand 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president and 
director of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
is taking an active interest in conven- 
tion proceedings. Mr. Fraser arrived 
Monday to confer with Leslie F. Rice, 
local representative of the company, and 
also to look over the company’s mort- 
gage loan investments in this section. 
He knows agency organization work 
from the ground up, having been head 
of the company’s largest agency, the 
Fraser Agency of New York City, prior 
to being made an official two years ago. 
That agency, which he built from a 
small beginning, had in one year a pro- 
duction of well over $27,000,000. In 
1928, Mr. Fraser served as president of 
the New York Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, 





Radio Broadcast Wednesday 

A special life insurance radio broad- 
cast by Hollywood players and written 
by Ray Van Riper, Hollywood drama- 
tist, will be heard on Wednesday after- 
noon, following the talk of John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president Penn Mutual. 

Some life men have complained that 
most life insurance broadcasts have fol- 
lowed too much along entertainment 
lines, They have been diverting, but not 
educational or informative. The broad- 
cast on Wednesday will show how the 
life insurance story can be sent over the 
radio more effectively. 





Pettric’s Business Card 
. One of the most unique business 
cards” in evidence at the convention is 
that of Victor F. Pettric, general agent 
of the Mutual Trust Life at Milwaukee 
and member of the “Million Dollar 
Round Table.” The card is in the form 
- a small. eight-page booklet in which 
Mr. Pettric sets forth in brief but telling 
fashion (illustrated) “How Modern 
Forms of Life Insurance Serve Human 
Needs, _One page is devoted entirely to 
the qualifications of the professional life 
underwriter, outlining in detail the sub- 


jects in which he m 
versed. ust be thoroughly 


Effective Diagram Sales 


Talks 


Value of the Visual Method 
Is Emphasized by 
Speaker 


By HUGH S. BELL 


Mr. Bell is general agent for the equi- 
table Life of Iowa at Seattle. He was an 
educator before entering the field of insur- 
ance. In 1925 he joined the Equitable Life 
of Iowa at Los Angeles and a year later 
was named district agent for Hollywood. 
He was then transferred to Seattle as man- 
ager for Washington and in 1929 became 
general agent for the same territory. 


There are four factors which con- 
tribute to the success of a life insurance 
man: personality and character; time 
— effort control; prospecting; the sales 
talk. 

I am going to talk today concerning 
the fourth factor. However, we all know 
that no sales talk is worth anything if 
it is never used or if it is not used on 
the right people. For example, if I were 
to suggest today that we all go hunting 
with sling-shots and bows and arrows 
as weapons, it would be ridiculous in 
view of the fact that high-powered rifles 
and shotguns are available, but the best 
weapons on the market are absolutely 
worthless to us as hunters if we don't 
leave this room and go where the game 
is. The best marksman on earth will 
never shoot a deer if he never goes hunt- 
ing, but even a boy with a sling-shot 
might kill a few rabbits if he goes out 
where the rabbits are. 

The tragedy has been that many hard- 
working men have gone hunting in our 
business with only a feeble popgun to 
shoot with when they got in the pres- 
ence of a prospect, in the form of a dull, 
uninteresting sales talk. It only scares 
the prospect so as to make it difficult 
for a real salesman to get close enough 
to shoot. My object today is to empha- 
size the use of visual sales talks. 


Simple Diagram Brings 
Out the Point Quickly 


The first job I had after graduation 
was teaching mathematics and physics 
to high school boys and girls. I soon 
learned that a simple diagram on the 
blackboard would bring out a point more 
quickly and more clearly in just a mo- 
ment’s time than I could do with an 
hour of explanation. After leaving the 
school business I spent several years in 
the Chautauqua and lyceum business, 
and one of my most difficult jobs was 
selling attractions to small-town com- 
mittees for their entertainment the fol- 
lowing season. 

Here again I soon discovered that 
committees that were cold and not at all 
receptive became greatly interested just 
as soon as they started looking at pic- 
tures of the musicians, entertainers, and 
lecturers. 

My next job was selling life insurance 
cold canvass in Los Angeles. I hadn't 
been in the business long until I found 
again that if I drew a simple diagram 
as I explained my story, I secured far 
better attention and could close many 
sales that would have been impossible 
otherwise. 

Thus, by practical experience, I 
learned a general psychological law, 
which is as follows: We remember one- 
tenth of what we hear; three-tenths of 
what we see; five-tenths of what we see 
and hear at the same time. 

Thus, the effectiveness of a visual 
sales talk is five times that of one where 
nothing is presented for the eye. Sight- 
seeing busses and talking movies are 
other examples of the power of com- 
bined eye and ear appeal. 

A good sales talk is like a good speech 
or a good letter. It has an interesting 


introduction, four or five good strong 


Presented by Bell 


points or arguments, and a conclusion 
calling for action. 

When coupled with a diagram drawn 
as one proceeds, it attracts attention im- 
mediately and holds attention. It is 
much easier for the prospect to get the 
point. 

A good sales talk must have some 
interesting illustrations and must not 
be too long and the diagrams must be 
kept simple and clear and should be 
made on the back of an envelope con- 
taining application blanks. 

Organized sales presentation is valu- 
able because the salesman knows where 
he is going and the points that he wants 
to get across. He may use detours and 
different language as the occasion de- 
mands, but sincerity and enthusiasm are 
not dimmed in the least. The best 
speeches in the world’s history have 
been prepared in advance. Actors and 
lecturers put the same enthusiasm into 
their work night after night because they 
have a new audience every time. I will 
give an illustration of a short, simple 
diagram sales talk, which will take about 
five minutes, although I could amplify 
some of the points and take much longer 
in case it seemed expedient. 


Gives Outline of the 
Triangle Sales Talk 


Mr. Brown, I came to make your ac- 
quaintance. I represent the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa. (At 
this point digress from insurance and 
get on a friendly basis through con- 
versation about his business, his office— 
or anything of his.) 

Mr. Brown, I want to show you 
something. I have a theory of life that 
I believe would interest you. (Place 
your envelope or paper on the table.) 

There are only three great financial 
disasters which can happen to you and 
your family, Mr. Brown. Let me show 
you what I mean. Here you are with 
your family. (Write “You and Yours” 
and place a circle around it.) 


s.. 


Mr. Brown, if you should die it would 
be a sorrow to your wife and children 
and friends, of course. But it would be 
more than that—it would be a financial 
tragedy. So one of the financial dis- 
asters would be death. (Write word 
“Death.”) When a man dies there are 
really three deaths. The father dies, the 
husband dies, and income dies. You may 
think these are not in the same class 
at all and that income is not as impor- 
tant as the husband and father, but just 
try going home tonight and telling your 
wife and children you are tired of work 
and that from now on they can look out 
for themselves and take care of you 
besides. Just how long do you think you 
will be popular as a husband and father? 


DEATH 


é 


Mr. Brown, from an economic stand- 
point you are really a machine which 
produces all through your lifetime work 
which brings a pay check at the end of 
each month to your family. You can 
readily see that your death, in addition 
to being a sentimental loss, is a tre- 
mendous financial loss. That pay check 
which your family has been relying on 
will not come any longer. So it stands 
to reason that a sensible and efficient 
financial plan should set a barrier be- 
tween “Death” and you and your family. 


(Draw a line between “Death” and the 
circle “You and Yours.”) 


DEATH 
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Now then, there is another tragedy 
over here on the other side which might 
attack you, Mr. Brown, which really is 
worse than death. If you should die, 
after the funeral expenses are paid that 
would be the end of the difficulty so far 
as you are concerned, Your family 
might have a pretty tough row to hoe 
to support themselves, but at least there 
would be no expense in keeping you. 
However, suppose that you should con- 
tract tuberculosis or be totally disabled 
in an automobile wreck. This would 
mean that you not only would not pro- 
duce anything to help the family, but 
would consume money which they might 
be able to earn. From a financial stand- 
point, you had better be dead than to be 
struck by total disability. (Write “Total 
Disability” on the right side of the 
circle.) 

Now, a financial plan to continue to 
be efficient must set a barrier between 
“Total Disability” and “You and Yours.” 
(Draw a line between “Total Disability” 
and the circle.) 


DEATH 
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But, Mr. Brown, you may escape dis- 
ability and you may not die before your 
time. Then a third great disaster must 
be conquered. Suppose that just this 
minute you should get notice that your 
house has burned to the ground and it 
suddenly dawns upon you that your in- 
surance has run out. Then suppose, Mr. 
Brown, that you receive word that the 
bank where your savings are deposited 
has failed. And then to top things off, 
imagine that right now your employer 
comes in and says that your services are 
no longer required. No home—no sav- 
ings—no job. That would look rather 
black, wouldn't it? But it really isn’t so 
bad. You are only thirty-three years old 
and in a year’s time you would be back 
on the road toward independence. 

But what if this series of circum- 
stances should come to you when you 
are sixty or sixty-five years old? That 
would be a real tragedy, wouldn't it? 
Some of the most unhappy people in the 
world are these bright, keen men and 
women at the age of sixty and sixty-five 
who are forced to live with their chil- 
dren, many times breaking up what 
would otherwise be happy homes. They 
know that they could easily have saved 
money through the years to take care 
of themselves, but they fail to do it. So 
the third great danger, “Poverty at Age 
60-65,” (write “Poverty at Age 60-65” 
on the third side) must be guarded 
against, and so we set a barrier between 
it and “You and Yours.” (Draw a line, 
completing triangle.) 


DEATH 
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This sounds rather pessimistic and it 
would be if there were not such a won- 
derful plan devised particularly adapted 
to meet these dangers. Death will come 
to each of us. Disability and old age 
may reach us, but under our plan you 
need have no fear of any one of them, 
so far as the financial future of your 
family and yourself is concerned. If you 
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die before your time, it pays your family 
$10,000 or $100 a month for over ten 
years. If you should be disabled, it 
would pay all premiums for you and at 
your death pay $10,000 besides. And if 
you live to age sixty or sixty-five (de- 
pends on Brown’s age), it will pay you 
$10,000 in cash or an income for life. 
Isn’t that a fine plan, Mr. Brown? You 
could save $5 or $6 a week, couldn’t you, 
Mr. Brown? (Open application and 
print his name at top.) Where were you 
born, Mr. Brown? etc., etc. 

Sales Talk for the 

Young Man Is Given 

The following diagram sales talk will 
sell young single men the idea of life 
insurance and the philosophy of saving 
some money. The use of the diagram 
as the talk proceeds creates interest, 
secures attention, and makes it possible 
to close the business on the first inter- 
view. 

“George, I want to show you some- 
thing.” (Draw on the back of an en- 
velope in which the application blank 
is convenient. ) 

“You are about twenty-five years old 
now, aren’t you?” (Draw a line, indi- 
cating 25 at the left-hand side.) 
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“Let’s suppose that you are earning 
about so much money this year.” (Make 
a dot about an inch above the line.) 


+ 
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“You will no doubt make a little more 
money next year and more the next, and 
as the years go by increase your earning 
power, won’t you?” (Make a series of 
dots now so that line rises, as shown 
below.) 
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“Probably you can keep this line, 
which represents the money you earn, 
going up until you reach about age fifty- 
five or sixty, don’t you think? At that 
time, however, your earning line is going 
to drop and finally at sixty or sixty-five 
it is very likely that you will not be able 
to earn any more money. In your own 
office here you will notice that there are 
practically no employees who are that 
old, and you know how hard it is for a 
man over fifty-five to get a job, don’t 
you? How many such men has your 
firm employed recently? None at all, 
has it?” 


> 
és x 





“Now then, let us suppose that all the 
time you have been spending just a little 
less than you have been making. As the 
years go by, keep your spending line 
just a little below your earning line, 
like this.” (Draw a line, labeling 
“Spend,” below the earning line.) 


|e 
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“Your spending line will increase as 
the years go by, because you will be 
making more money. You will have 
greater responsibilities and you will be 
entitled to more of the good things of 
life. Out here at about age fifty-five, 
however, you will notice that your earn- 
ing line, which drops very rapidly, will 
cross your spending line and from there 
on you will have to spend more money 





Monday was the birthday of Charles 

* ranking vice-president of 
the National association, who is sched- 
uled to be the next president. 


than you are able to earn.” (Continue 
spending line out to the right, as fol- 
lows:) 





“Now you see what happens. This 
shaded area, which continues out for the 
end of your life, which we will indicate 
as ‘X,’ represents money which you will 
be obliged to spend, even after you have 
passed the time when you will be able 
to earn. 

“Now here’s the beauty of our plan. 
You will notice that you have saved a 
little money all the time—probably four 
or five dollars a week—not enough to 
interfere with your happiness at all, but 
here’s what it will do for you. At the 
time when your earning line drops out 
of sight, it comes to your rescue and 
will pay you a pension as long as you 
live, even if you live to be one hundred 
years old. If you are disabled, it starts 
to pay you $5 a month right now, in 
addition to creating the savings fund. 
Furthermore, if anything should happen 
to you, it would pay your mother $100 
a month for the next ten years. Later, 
when you are married, of course you 
can change this over to your wife. 

“Now, George, I’m not sure if I can 
get this for you or not, but if I can 
secure it for you with all of these bene- 
fits and it doesn’t come to any more 
than that, I know you would be glad to 
have it, wouldn’t you? Were you born 
here in Seattle?” 


(Proceed to close.) 


Talk Stressing Idea of 
Financial Independence 


“Let me show you something, George. 
You want financial independence out 
here when you are sixty years old, don't 
you? (Draw as you talk.) All right, you 
are only twenty-three years old now, so 
you can see that if you start now to 
build toward financial independence out 
here at sixty, the incline is gradual and 
the load you have to carry is light. Your 
premium is small now, you see, and you 
have a long time to pay it. But suppose 
you wait until you are thirty. Now the 
load is quite a little bit heavier because 
your premium is higher and the grade 
is steeper because there are fewer years 
to make it in. But suppose you wait 
until you are forty. Look how steep 
the grade is now and on top of that, you 
have to carry a load which is much 
larger and heavier. It will be a snap 
for you to start this now and I know 
you would like to have the feeling of 
independence which it will give you. 
Were you born in Seattle?” 





> So 


I have eleven sales presentations simi- 
lar to these I have just given you, bear- 
ing on various types of needs and poli- 
cies. I sincerely believe that any man 
who fails to use diagrams in selling life 
insurance is multiplying his troubles 
many times over. Practice using them 
and the results will surprise you. Re- 
member to draw as you talk, keep the 
diagram simple and close early while the 
iron is hot, and don’t forget—you will 
never shoot any ducks unless you 8° 
where the ducks are, even if you have 
the best shotgun money can buy. 





Stevenson Party ; 

John A. Stevenson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual Life, is accompanied by 
the charming and gracious Mrs. >t 
venson and their son, Jack, who is tak- 
ing a keen interest in the delights 0 
San Francisco. Prior to arriving ‘2 >4" 
Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and 
Jack were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
F. Shapro on a trip through the Yo- 
semite Valley. 
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Agent Should Know 
Underwriting Job 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of unlimited money making and 
spending which characterized the 1919- 
29 decade, neither in the economic sense 
nor in the moral sense. 


Corruption, Extravagance 
More Severely Censured 


Corruption and extravagance in gov- 
ernmental agencies, as well as private, 
are being more seriously censured; the 
rush of country folk to the cities is being 
reversed—our farms are being repeo- 
pled; graft and crime are receiving the 
consideration today that five years ago 
could not be spared from get-rich-quick 
schemes. Slowly, perhaps resentfully, 
but surely, a new national consciousness 
is gaining ground. Our best young men 
are interesting themselves in politics and 
realizing that there may be a worth- 
while job of cleaning house at home 
requiring as much courage, brains, self- 
sacrifice, and patriotism as did the job 
in France to which the previous genera- 
tion responded in 1917. Who shall say 
that if a higher national character does 
emerge from the depression we are not 
far better off with more ideals if with 
fewer dollars. It is an interesting and 
enlightening commentary that the peo- 
ple are today receptive to economic and 
political guidance by a _ philosopher— 
Walter Lippman—rather than to the 
practical politicians and financiers who 
have been so lacking in effective leader- 
ship during the debacle. 

There is every reason why life insur- 
ance should be most responsive to a 
new and sounder economic era, and 
should also benefit most. The life insur- 
ance industry as a whole has not been 
subject to the unwise and _ reckless 
manipulations that have characterized 
governmental and industrial control. In 
general its financial policy has been 
sound and, except in a few directions, 
its underwriting methods have been con- 
servative. The exceptions to sound un- 
derwriting have been principally in the 
disability field and in the large risks 
involving overinsurance and speculation. 
Both of these errors are now well recog- 
nized and are in the process of being 
effectively corrected. As the president of 
the company with which I am associated 
recently observed, “Throughout the his- 
tory of the industry, no better oppor- 
tunity has ever been presented for the 
man willing to work and qualify himself 
than is offered today in agency develop- 
ment by the well-organized life insur- 
ance company.” 


Insurance Agents Have 
Knowledge Plus Service 


I cannot pay too high a tribute to the 
sales organizations of the life insurance 
industry for having steered so sound a 
course, for having resisted the extrava- 
gant period of expansion, keeping dur- 
ing this decade within reasonable pro- 
fessional ideals, and raising higher and 
higher standards of personnel and ser- 
vice, and now, during the strain of de- 
Pression, maintaining an optimistic 
morale which is proving a powerful con- 
Structive and stabilizing force of na- 
tional influence. Sixty thousand life in- 
surance salesmen, steeped in the ideal- 
istic creed of our industry, trained to 
sound economic principles, and welded 
through local, national, and company or- 
8anizations into effective instruments for 
thrift, conservatism, and the sacredness 
of family and financial obligations, are 
a mighty force in themselves towards 
sanity and morality, and they have cre- 
ae that still greater force inherent in 
; 000,000 policyholders who have been 
rought to recognize these economic and 
me standards to the point of paying 
t nthly, quarterly, and annual contribu- 
‘ons totaling almost four billions to- 
wards their maintenance. 

If a calling deserves to be rated as a 
Profession, its claim must be based upon 
nowledge plus service, and by such a 


standard life insurance salesmanship to- 
day deserves to be honored. Medicine 
is the oldest and an honored profession, 
but I truly feel that in our professional 
associations in the life insurance indus- 
try with law, actuarial science, and 
medicine, we are united with the pro- 
fession of life underwriting and that we 
can at all times meet and confer under- 
standingly on problems of mutual inter- 
est on a basis of common professional 
standards. 

There are, of course, for life under- 
writing salesmanship and medical under- 
writing additional grounds for under- 
standing in that we are functioning in 
not only a closely related capacity, but 
in what is rapidly becoming an identical 
capacity. Time was when salesmanship 
and medical selection occupied almost 
antagonistic positions, the field force 
struggling against what was to them a 
foreign and injurious restrictive opposi- 
tion, while the medical department took 
themselves all too seriously as the sole 
guardian of the company’s mortality ex- 
perience, heroically shielding it, as they 
saw it, against the skillfully organized 
attacks of the field forces. Today, to the 
credit of both groups, we realize that our 
aims are identical. We are both working 
to furnish adequate protection to the 
largest possible proportion of the insur- 
able population upon the most favorable 
basis consistent with absolute safety. 
This is a large order. It permits no 
division or antagonism within our ranks. 


It demands, and I am glad to say is 
receiving, our united efforts. The chief 
home office underwriting official is no 
longer merely a clinician or an isolated 
theorist; the agency director is no longer 
obsessed by volume alone. The medical 
director understands his responsibility 
and is earnestly striving to cooperate in 
the growth of his company, using his 
technical knowledge to facilitate this 
growth and not to hinder it. The agency 
director who is not out of step with the 
modern trend is using his abilities to 
educate and help his men in sound un- 
derwriting methods, rather than in 
handicapping them by creating an at- 
mosphere of distrust and antagonism 
against those underwriting methods 
which alone can furnish his force with 
the tools of service and fair net cost 
which they need for their permanent 
success. 


Men in Field and Home 
Office Use Same Title 


Not only does this attitude make our 
work more profitable to company and 
agent alike, but it renders our efforts 
infinitely more enjoyable in creating a 
working fellowship and in distributing 
to the maximum extent of our abilities 
the blessings of the greatest of modern 
organized efforts—adequate family and 
business financial protection at a mini- 
mum cost. 

I feel very strongly, therefore, that 
the field underwriters and the home 
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office underwriters can speak the same 
language, can understand one another, 
and, using the same title, life under- 
writer, are working together for the 
same end. Furthermore, I believe it is 
of the greatest practical importance to 
the business, both in volume of commis- 
sions earned by the agents and in mor- 
tality experienced by the company, that 
this mutual appreciation and understand- 
ing should exist. 

The fact that life insurance has suf- 
fered relatively less than other indus- 
tries during the depression does not 
make the need for better management 
any the less obligatory, nor does it 
justify us in neglecting the obvious 
problems of management which con- 
front us. That we shall emerge from 
this depression is our confident belief, 
but different conditions will prevail 
which we must be prepared to meet. 
Interest rates will probably be lower, 
especially for the type of super invest- 
ment that will be more characteristic of 
life insurance portfolios even than previ- 
ously. There seems to be unanimous 
agreement that the agent has fully 
earned his commission, that advertising 
and attractive literature, sales courses, 
and inspiring leadership are more essen- 
tial than ever before, so that the cost 
of acquisition will probably not be less. 
Therefore, low net cost will depend 
more and more on mortality savings. 

Unfortunately, as indicated by this 


Complete Sales 
Co-operation 


Continental facilities embrace 
more than the usual service to 
field men. 


A broad range of modern cov- 
erages enables all agents to ser- 
vice practically every need. 


Supporting this saleable merchan- 
dise is the personal codperation of 
department heads, the seasoned 
advice of experienced executives, 
practical sales help and profitable, 
proven, effective, advertising as- 
sistance. 


Continental sales codperation, like 
Continental DURABILITY, is 


complete. 
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chart, the mortality of American com- 
panies has shown a very marked, not to 
say alarming, tendency to rise rapidly 
during the past few years. This creates 
a situation of vital interest to every 
agent and policyholder, as well as to 
company management, and the implica- 
tion, if true, that adult life expectancy 
is decreasing, is of concern to each o 
us as individuals as well as to the future 
economic and social life of the state. 

It is certainly not surprising that the 
field underwriter is showing more and 
more interest in the technical side of 
underwriting, as I believe that it can be 
readily demonstrated that a thorough 
knowledge of underwriting methods 
and practices, as well as a general 
knowledge of mortality trends and ex- 
perience is a profitable acquisition for 
the salesman. It gives a knowledge that 
makes the approach easier and the inter- 
view more interesting. It conserves time 
in selecting acceptable prospects. It per- 
mits completed sales with appropriate 
policies and ratings which do not have 
to be resold. It gives him ability to co- 
operate in a public and personal health 
service which holds and enlarges his 
clientele. It furnishes an adequate un- 
derstanding of home office action which 
prevents misunderstanding and discour- 
agement, promotes cooperation and 
conserves morale. 


Much Bunkum Taught on 
How to Make Approach 


I believe that the receptive attitude 
and capacity of the agency force has 
forged ahead of the instruction that is 
given it on the technical side of under- 
writing. The usual sales instruction too 
largely centers the attention of the agent 
on a narrow sales technique rather than 
broad underwriting knowledge. Much of 
the “psychology of salesmanship” with 
tricky methods of approach and advice 
on personal habits, exercise, and hygiene 
which often appear in sales courses and 
sales oratory, does not rise much be- 
yond the bunkum of phrenology. 

Occasionally a home office official ex- 
presses alarm over the increasing fund 
of technical underwriting knowledge 
which the modern informed agent ac- 
quires. In fact, at a recent meeting of 
home office underwriters it was seri- 
ously argued for some time whether 
such instruction was not dangerous, as 
it might furnish the agent information 
which he could use to defraud his com- 
pany. Fortunately, however, the enter- 
prising agent has learned a surprising 
amount about the technical side of un- 
derwriting and he is eager to learn more. 
He will not only be better and better 
posted to conduct his own underwriting 
successfully, but he will be less and less 
satisfied to accept arbitrary decisions 
which he believes are not in line with 
the most advanced information. This 
may at times be embarrassing for the 
home office, but I believe it is a very 
wholesome stimulant towards the main- 
tenance of an up-to-date position. It will 
be an increasingly important function 
of the home office underwriters to make 
underwriting ratings and rulings intelli- 
gible to the agents. Underwriting prob- 
lems with the laws and experiences of 
mortality and longevity are intensely 
interesting subjects. We are all subject 
to them sooner or later, and almost 
every one is interested in them if they 
are presented simply and graphically 
enough to be understandable. The best 
way to obtain an agent’s cooperation in 
the problem of selection, in which he is 
necessarily such an important factor, is 
to give him as much information as 
possible in fitting himself for his work. 

As to the dishonest agent whom edu- 
cation might make more dangerous, a 
life insurance management which has 
not the discernment to recognize such 
men nor the nerve to eliminate them as 
soon as recognized does not deserve to 
be entrusted with the administration of 
trust funds. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, I am convinced that 
this is rapidly becoming an established 
practice, and that responsible American 
life insurance companies will not send 


into homes and business offices clothed 
with the sanction and authority of a 
great institution any man or woman 
who, as far as a basis for adequate 
judgment is obtainable, would misrepre- 
sent or prostitute the sacred trust 
reposed in the life insurance solicitor. 


¢ Agents Don’t Want Low 


Grade Men as Associates 


You gentlemen do not desire low 
grade men as associates, and we in the 
home office underwriting department do 
not want to have our relationships with 
the field men tinged with suspicion or 
mistrust when they should be on a basis 
of the most cordial business understand- 
ing and cooperation. This is certainly 
the basis which permits the realization 
of the ideal of underwriting, i. e., the is- 
suance of policies to the largest possible 
proportion of applicants and at the same 
time to experience a reasonable and 
profitable mortality. Under such a rela- 
tionship it is possible to reduce rejec- 
tions to one or two per cent. 

The past decade, with its years of 
unexampled prosperity, and the present 
depression have modified insurance ex- 
perience in interesting ways, and the 
causes may be profitably examined in 
order to indicate whatever correction 
may be possible. Insurance experience 
does not necessarily follow the general 
mortality experience of the entire popu- 
lation, and, in fact, may be affected in 
an opposite way. For example, it is 
well known that 18 years have been 
added to the average life expectancy in 
America during the past 50 years, but 
no addition has been made to adult in- 
sured expectancy during this period. In 
fact, there is evidence of a lessened ex- 
pectancy on insured lives over 30. The 
gain in general population expectancy 
has been almost entirely during the first 
two years of life, while there are serious 
adverse factors operating at middle age 
and beyond, especially in insured lives 
and for larger amounts. Again, periods 
of national hardship, such as wars and 
depressions, generally affect the mortal- 
ity of the general population favorably, 
unless they become too protracted and 
reach the point of prolonged malnutri- 
tion. In Germany the mortality im- 
proved during the war, the more rigor- 
ous, wholesome, and temperate life more 
than offsetting the deaths in action and 
the mental strain. Again, in this country 
the general mortality has not as yet 
been adversely affected by the depres- 
sion. Nineteen thirty-two to date has 
been the healthiest year on record. On 
the other hand, the insured mortality 
has been very adversely affected. A 
striking illustration of the adverse fac- 
tors in insurance experience is shown by 
the causes of death in 100 policyholders 
insured for a total of $70,000,000, or 
$700,000 average, all examined and ac- 
cepted within five years. 


Number of Over-Insured 
Has Increased Greatly 


This chart illustrates very startingly 
the two major factors in the mortality 
among insured lives for large amounts 
—suicide and heart disease. While there 
has been a moderate tendency to an 
increase in suicide and in heart and other 
degenerative diseases in the general 
population during the depression, it has 
been greatly exaggerated among these 
large policyholders. This is due to over- 
insurance, self-selection against the 
company, industrial, political economic 
strain, and worry. 

The number of over-insured policy- 
holders has greatly increased during the 
past three years. The earned income of 
many policyholders has been tremen- 
dously reduced during this period, thus 
increasing the ratio of coverage to in- 
come. A man fifty years of age who 
earned $20,000 in 1928 and properly car- 
ried $150,000 of insurance would in 1932 
be dangerously over-insured if he had 
lost his position or if his business re- 
turned him but a small fraction of his 
former income. There is a tendency to- 
day for men to apply for an excessive 
amount of insurance in relation to their 


present earned income. Life insurance 
is sought to replace shrunken estate 
values and to bolster inadequate collat- 
eral, and also to anticipate possible 
financial disaster by an amount of insur- 
ance which would maintain the family or 
business on their predepression basis in 
event of death. If failure does ensue it 
makes suicide appear the only way out, 
especially as the coincident mental 
strain renders sound judgment difficult. 
Life insurance has been widely adver- 
tised during the past few years as a 
posthumous escape from bankruptcy. 
Companies are requiring very definite 
information indicating that the earned 
income justifies the coverage applied for, 
and the larger the amount, the more 
careful the scrutiny. 

Self selection. The average layman is 
being better coached by his personal 
physician to recognize early symptoms 
of disease which make increased life 
insurance of vital concern to him. Fur- 
thermore, medical treatment or advice 
in grooming an applicant to pass is more 
generally known and utilized. A dose 
of insulin, a course of rest in bed and 
digitalis, a nitroglycerin or nitrate tab- 
let can put an advanced diabetic, a heart 
or high blood pressure case success- 
fully through the usual superficial insur- 
ance examination. 

There is increased pressure to allow 
anonymous or trial examinations, to sup- 
press unfavorable information, and to 
shop borderline and impaired risks. In 
my opinion an agent makes a serious 
mistake to waste valuable time in trying 
to shop around an impaired risk. If he 
represents a company which does not 
write substandard insurance he is justi- 
fied in offering his rejected cases to a 
company which gives this service and 
so obtaining coverage for his impaired 
client at an adequate rating. But I am 
confident that, although an agent may 
earn an occasional commission by shop- 
ping his cases, in the long run he earns 
far more and obtains more favorable 
offers for his client if he adheres to his 
own company and to a single substand- 
ard brokerage connection. He should 
believe that his own company knows 
how to underwrite his business properly, 
and he should use his energy and ability 
in placing the policies issued to him and 
in soliciting new business, rather than 
undertaking the loss of time, the re- 
examinations, the correspondence, and 
other difficulties and losses involved in 
offering the case to numerous com- 
panies, especially as each new examina- 
tion carries the likelihood, in an already 
impaired case, of developing new im- 
pairments and so jeopardizes the offer 
already made. Furthermore, all com- 
panies are particularly cautious in un- 
derwriting shopped substandard busi- 
ness, and especially if the proposal is 
surrounded by precautions against an 
unfavorable record. When the applicant, 
agent, or broker is solicitous that an 
unfavorable record should not be made, 
careful investigation usually reveals am- 
ple justification for their premonition 
and caution. Self selection against the 
company can only be prevented by ap- 
pointing and adhering to the best phy- 
sicians available as examiners, by up- 
to-date requirements in medical diagno- 
sis, and by sound underwriting methods, 
and above all, by employing only trained 
and trustworthy agents. The profes- 
sional underwriting ideals which will 
more and more motivate the modern 
successful agent afford the best guaran- 
tee against unfavorable selection. 


Mental Strain and Fear 
Cause Premature Aging 


Although the depression has not as 
yet caused an increase in general mor- 
tality, it undoubtedly is having an ad- 
verse effect on insured mortality, espe- 
cially for the larger amounts. Suicide 
has been mentioned, and although a 
minor factor, is a dramatic evidence of 
the strain of modern life—beyond the 
breaking point. Many thousands of men 
have had their health injured and their 
expectancy shortened during the strenu- 
ous years of the past decade, for the 
strain has not all come since October, 


1929, although in many cases it has been 
sharply accentuated during the last 
three years. Mental strain, fear, worry, 
are factors in premature aging, and in 
the development, especially of the 
chronic degenerative diseases of the 
vital organs which determine the aging 
process, i. e., heart, arteries, kidneys, 
pancreas, and brain. From an insurance 
point of view, the result is especially 
unfortunate, as it is most evident in our 
political, professional, and industrial 
leaders, and these constitute our best 
prospects and our largest policyholders. 
More and more of these prospects are 
showing albumin, sugar, high blood 
pressure, enlarged heart and aorta by 
x-ray, and abnormal electrocardiograms, 
and more and more of such policyhold- 
ers are dying of nephritis, diabetes and 
apoplexy, and heart disease. 

In closing, I want to urge upon you, 
as professional men who understand the 
investment difficulties of the average 
professional man, to make a greater 
effort to bring him, whether lawyer, 
physician, or engineer, to appreciate and 
utilize the unique advantages for him of 
life insurance as the one and only legiti- 
mate investment. I cannot urge this ob- 
ligation too strongly upon you. Many 
of our most valuable and eminent pro- 
fessional men have during the past three 
years seen their life savings wiped out, 
and irrespective of what form of invest- 
ment they chose and on the best advice: 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, investment 
trusts. What other investment except life 
insurance has stood the test? Not one. 

Professional men are not qualified by 
taste or training for financial ventures. 
A man ordinarily would not undertake 
the requirements and sacrifices of pro- 
fessional life if his major interest were 
finance or money making. His interests 
are scientific and humanitarian—neither 
consonant with financial shrewdness. A 
common tragedy is for competent, hard- 
working, devoted professional men, 
through poor business methods and un- 
wise investments to end their days in 
comparative want instead of in ease and 
competency; in travel, reading, research, 
and culture, which their tastes dictate 
and their services have justified. If the 
shrewdest business men, banks, and in- 
vestment trusts have suffered the stu- 
pendous losses which they have during 
the past three years, how can a profes- 
sional man possibly expect to excel 
them? He doesn’t. It is well known 
that professional men have bought freely 
and most unwisely during the past dec- 
ade, not only from sucker listings of 
fraudulent stocks, but from what should 
have been reputable representations 
from bond houses and banks, but which 
have proved otherwise. 


Professional Man Can’t 
Be Trust Officer, Banker 


A professional man’s life is a busy one, 
with a large element of serious nervous 
strain. To have to worry over the choice 
of investments, the periodic fluctuation 
of market values, the loss of hard-earned 
savings, the fear of unprotected depend- 
ents, or uncertain comfort in old age ' 
an unnecessary and unjustifiable addi- 
tion to normal professional strain which 
in many cases goes beyond the breaking 
point. A professional man is unfair to 
himself, his future, his family, if he 
assumes, in addition to the burden of his 
own career, the responsibilities of banker 
or trust officer. 

Unfortunately, the professional ma" 
cannot today depend on some bond 
houses and some other financial institu 
tions to sell him the type of security he 
should buy. Hundreds of millions of 
worthless stocks and bonds have beet 
loaded off during the past 20 years 0 
inexperienced customers who now have 
but a small fraction, or nothing, of their 
life savings. weal 

Life insurance seems as though it ha 
been devised for the professional ma" 
above everyone else. It completely 
solves his financial problem, provides for 
his family, conserves his savings, 4" 
absolutely safeguards his old age. ! — 
a medical friend who has, in pursuane 
of a definite lifelong policy, never PY 
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a dollar in any other investment than 
life insurance. Today, when all his 
friends, bravely or gloomily, according 
to their temperament, are discussing 
their losses, he has every dollar, not only 
jntact, but substantially augmented by 
annual accumulations. He cannot see, 
nor can I for that matter, any other 
investment possibility for the profes- 
sional man at all comparable to life in- 
surance, from the point of view of peace 
of mind, health, family protection, and 
personal affluence. The following chart 
tells its story. This chart shows an in- 
surance program for the average Ameri- 
can professional man. The income is 
taken from figures compiled by the 
American Medical Association and ap- 
plies closely to other professional groups. 
The chart starts with the second year 
of practice. 

Ordinarily a medical, law, or engineer- 
ing student could very properly take up 
to $4,000 of insurance during his uni- 
versity course to protect in part the in- 
vestment made in his education, and 
then the amount saved annually should 
be increased during the comparatively 
short period of his growing and maxi- 
mum earnings. Few young professional 
men appreciate how short a period of 
adequate earnings lies ahead of them, 
but carefully compiled statistics show 
that after 45 a professional man’s earn- 
ings begin to fall off gradually, and this 
does not take into consideration the 
many who drop out from death, ill 
health, and failure to earn a livelihood. 
For a small extra premium, in the event 
of total and permanent disability all sub- 
sequent premiums on a life insurance 
contract are paid by the company. Also 
for a relatively small payment a substan- 
tial income for the duration of the dis- 
ability may be purchased. No other in- 
vestment combines these features so 
essential to financial safety for the pro- 
fessional man. 


By Age 30 Buyer Has 
Created $15,000 Estate 


On this program, by age 30 our young 
professional man is saving in life insur- 
ance about $450 a year and has created 
an estate of $15,000; at age 40 he is 
saving $1,600 a year and has an estate 
of $36,000; from 43 to 51 he is saving 
$1,900 a year and has an estate of $48,- 
800; from 52 to 54 he saves $1,700 a 
year and has an estate of $56,500; from 
55 to 59 he saves $1,100 a year and has 
an estate of $74,000. After age 59 no 
more deposits are required, and the in- 
sured begins to receive a monthly in- 
come of $250 at age 60, which is 
increased to $500 a month at age 65. If 
his wife is living when he reaches 60 
he can elect to substitute $211.45 for 
himself and wife throughout both their 
lifetimes instead of $250 for himself 
alone, and at age 65, $435.22 a month to 
himself and wife throughout both their 
lifetimes instead of $500 for himself 
alone, This program is planned for a 
Professional man who earns a maximum 
at the height of his career of $10,000 a 
year, and it allows a major part of this 
mcome to be spent for the needs of a 
gtowing family. In the case of a larger 
mcome or smaller living expenses, the 
value of the estate and the income after 
age 60 can be proportionately increased 
to any larger amount desired. 

From my own experience and that of 
my professional friends, I feel justified 
im urging every professional man to lay 
out an investment life insurance pro- 
gram for himself, and by adhering to it 
strictly throughout his active career 
guarantee to his family adequate pro- 
tection, and to himself ease, comfort, 
and cultured leisure in his later years. 
hours is the high obligation to see 
at every one is at least given the op- 
esrtanity to choose thus wisely. During 
né coming decade ears that turned from 
your appeal to less wise counsel will be 
ei receptive. A new and larger 
a of service and profit is open before 

- Life insurance is coming into its 


Own, not alone as the only means ade- 
safeguard dependents, but 
guarantee financial security 
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DR. HENRY WIREMAN COOK 
Vice-President Northwestern National Life 


in one’s own later years. The future cul- 
ture and progress of America is largely 
in the keeping of the professional 
classes. They need your counsel in es- 
tablishing an economic security and 
consequent peace of mind which is es- 
sential to normal, mental, and spiritual 
development. A true vision of your 
mission should keep courage in your 
hearts; until the sun shines again, and 
the harvest for which you have prepared 
and labored is assured. 


A. L. Abrams Explains 
His Financing Plan 


(Continued from page 2) 





wrote the contracts with his other com- 
panies? 

ABRAMS: How? I don’t disturb his 
other policies. I insure the other agent’s 
renewals, if he only knows it. 

DONNELLY: You say you do that? 
Do you loan the money? 

ABRAMS: I loan the money, but I 
will tell you that I loan the money on 
the best security in the world. Say I 
didn’t know any one of you gentlemen 
here; I would give you the same propo- 
sition and I wouldn’t want to know 
anything about your bank account; and 
I can’t lose. 

DONNELLY: Show us why. 


Gives Illustrative Data, 
Using Age 35 Figures 


ABRAMS: Now, if you don’t mind, 
I will get back to age 35 figures, be- 
cause I have those figures in mind. 
$100,000 insurance at 35, ordinary life, 
Mutual Benefit, is $2,635—consisting of: 
deposit, $658.75; my investment, $658.75; 
commission, $1,317.50. 

Now, we will say that this man pays 
me the $658.75. I make an investment 
of $658.75, and money is worth some- 
thing; so at the end of one year | am 
out 6 per cent on $658, or $39.53. I am 
now in the hole for $698.28. The Mu- 
tual Benefit, however, if you pay the 
first premium, will pay the second one 
for you, by premium loan, which I take 
at the time I write the policy. So the 
second year the interest is $31.75 at the 
renewal. Now my investment is $556.53. 
We go along for another year on that 
and I charge myself up with 6 per cent 
interest, $33.99; so my total outlay is 
$600.52, with interest. The Company 
wanted from this policy $1,978, which is 
the net premium. Six per cent interest 
on that is $119.22. 

At the end of the second year the 
Company wants $2,106.22. The cash 


value of that policy at the end of the 
second year is $2,113; second dividend is 
$666; total, $2,779. They want $2,106 
for what they advanced; so we can sur- 
render that policy for $672.58. My in- 
vestment is $600, and although the man 
went sour on me, I still have $72 for my 
trouble. 

R. A. BROWN: May I say that Mr. 
Abrams, when he started into business 
in San Francisco, didn’t have the money 
to do this financing, so he took the 
whole proposition, with letters from his 
general agent, and went to a bank and 
sold them on the idea of financing them 
for him; and now he is in a position to 
do it himself. I can’t do it; it is too 
long an operation for me, but there are 
million-dollar producers who can do 
that, and he is doing it successfully. 


Sales Demonstration 
Given by C.R. Smith 


(Continued from page 2) 


been 100 per cent delivered in all busi- 
ness. That is, every policy issued to 
me by the company has been delivered 
and paid for. None has ever been sent 
back. 

Now, in presenting this sales talk I 
never talk about any amount less than 
$25,000. However, he may order a 
smaller portion of this $25,000, but he 
usually comes back to fill out the pro- 
gram later. Before I illustrate, let me 
say first that any sales talk, no matter 
how good it may be, is worthless un- 
less you have the prospect. 


Important to Develop 
Business for Future 


We must first learn that unless we 
have a prospect of the right kind, we 
will not have any business. We must 
first learn that, while we are writing 
business, having it examined and de- 
livering it, that it is just as important 
if not more so, that we develop busi- 
ness for the future; and unless we do, 
we will find that we do not have any 
business, that we will have a small pro- 
duction. 

Prospecting is absolutely necessary. It 
must be done as you go along, and that 
is the way I do it. My business is secured 
through the endless-chain method, which 
all of you know about. I ask each 
policyholder written this year, to give 
me the name of a friend, just one—not 
two or three—one who is making money, 
one who has recently moved into the 
city, who has children, children to edu- 
cate, who is buying a home or building 
a home, who is starting into business or 
getting a promotion. 

He gives me this name on a little 
card of introduction and I call on this 
gentleman and offer him the same serv- 
ice that I rendered to the man who gave 
me the introduction. I get his age as 
near as possible, his condition of health, 
his income, and the amount of insurance 
that he actually carries as near as pos- 
sible. I build a program to fill his needs. 

Now, before going into the sales talk, 
let me mention four ages, for instance, 
25, 30, 35 and 40. A man 25 years of 
age has a premium, including the dis- 
ability and double indemnity, of $24. I 
will illustrate by saying two and four- 
tenths per cent; at age 30 it pays $27 
per thousand or two and seven-tenths 
per cent; at age 35 he pays $30 a thou- 
sand or 3 per cent, and at age 40 he 
pays $36 a thousand or three and six- 
tenths per cent. 


Distributes Blotters 
Among Students, Residents 


Now, if J. Hawley Wilson will act as 
my prospect, I will go through this just 
exactly as I do and have done thou- 
sands of times. I am assuming, when 
I come to the presence of this fellow, 
that I have found out all about him. I 
carry my application under my scratch 
pad. Now you can imagine when I am 
writing on the board that I am writing 
on this scratch pad and my prospect, 


I always try to call him by his first 
name. Ann Arbor, being a small town, 
everybody knows me and when I come 
in, this is my calling card (showing 
blotter). I distribute about 20,000 of 
these little blotters a year in Ann Arbor 
amongst the students and residents. On 
the bottom it says “When you see Caleb, 
don’t think of insurance, but when you 
think of insurance, see Caleb.” So 
chances are eight times out of ten that 
when I come out to see this young man, 
he knows who I am and I enter by 
saying “I have a very interesting pro- 
gram; Charley sent me over to see you.” 

He might say, “Ah, hell, I know what 
you want to do, you want to sell me 
some insurance. I am not interested.” 
I get his attention by immediately draw- 
ing on this scratch pad. 

We will assume Mr. Wilson is 25 
years of age, a young man, and we will 
assume his name is Hawley. 

“Tom Jones sent me over to see you. 


I have a very interesting program I 
want to show you. This is a life pro- 
gram.” (Writing on _ black-board.) 


“Hawley, you know the banks pay you 
3 per cent on your money if you have 
it in the savings department. I simply 
mentioned this because it shows the 
comparison of the rate of interest. You 
get 3 per cent on the money you have 
in the savings account provided you 
have money in the savings department. 
If you don't have it, you don’t get any 
interest at all. 


Suggests Program of 
$25,000 at the Start 


“Here is a program of $25,000. This 
is just a little illustration.” (See, it 
throws him off his guard.) “We will 
call it the principal. Now, this is your 
life line.” (Drawing mark across black- 
board.) “I hope it is straighter than 
that. You enter at 25 years of age 
and this principal is yours. It is yours 
now, it is loaned to you, and all you do 
is to pay two and four-tenths per cent 
each year on the principal, six-tenths of 
one per cent less than the banks pay you 
on your own money. Now, all you 
have to do,” (please notice the repeti- 
tion), “now, all you have to do is deposit 
this small rate of interest each year on 
the principal beginning at 25 until you 
are 58 years of age, at which time this 
principal will be paid to you in cash.” 
(Drawing words “cash or income for 
life” on black-board.) “It will be paid 
to you in cash, or you may have an 
income for life. 

“Under our present rate of interest 
this will produce $100 per month for 
you as long as you live. You can either 
take the cash or you can take the in- 
come, whichever you prefer. Now, if 
you should become incapacitated through 
disease—you know the hospitals are full 
of them—if you should lose your health 
before 58, you will be excused from 
paying any further interest on the pol- 
icy. In other words, all future interest 
deposits will be cancelled and imme- 
diately you will start receiving 6 per cent 
a year on your principal. Now, 6 per 
cent a year on your principal is $1,500, 
but you will receive it on the basis of 
$125 per month and you will receive that 
as long as you are incapacitated, if you 
live to be 100 years old. But bear 
in mind, you still get your principal 
at maturity. In other words, the amount 
that you have received here each month, 
in case you have been incapacitated, does 
not affect your principal at maturity. 
Your principal will still be paid to you 
in cash or the income for life, giving 
you an extra $100, or $225 per month 
for the rest of your life, after you are 
58 years of age. 

“Now, if you should not live until 
you are 58, the amount you receive here 
does not hurt your principal. Your prin- 
cipal will still be paid in full to your 
wife, your children, or to your estate. 
Now, I want to emphasize right here, 
Hawley, someone gets the principal and 
all you have to do is make the small 
interest deposits each of two and four- 
tenths per cent. Now, if you should be 
taken away as a result of an accident” 
(not killed, smashed up or something 
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else, just taken away as a result of the 
accident) “the principal will be doubled. 
In other words, the principal will be 
$50,000 instead of $25,000. Hawley, 
can you save $50 a month for retire- 
ment in old age?” 


Prospect Feels That the 
Money Could Be Set By 


HAWLEY: “I imagine I could stretch 
it and do that.” 

SMITH: He has signified to me in 
plain English that everything is all 
right and to*go ahead and write him 
up. All I havé to do is fill up the ap- 
plication immediately and take him to 
the doctor and have him examined. 

“T can take you down at 3:30 or 4:30, 
which would suit you?” 

HAWLEY: “Four-thirty.” 

SMITH: That completes the sales 
talk. All I have said is all I ever say. 

A lot of young men would say to me, 
“Caleb, I wouldn’t need that when I 
am 58 years of age.” I immediately say 
to them, “Well, you may not need it 
at 58, but you know it is far better to 
have it at 58 and not need it than it 
is to need it and not have it.” They 
will all agree with you. 

Now, some of the boys cannot save 
$50 a month. Then I can come back 
with this: 

“Can you save $40 a month?” 

If he says “Yes, I can put away $40 
a month,” I write him four-tenths of 
this principal and if he says “I cannot 
save $40 a month, then I ask him “Can 
you save a dollar a day, that is, $30 a 
month?” If he says “Yes,” I write him 
up for $15,000. If he cannot save but 
$20 a month, he says in plain English, 
“Write me up for $10,000.” That is 
all there is to it. Some of the boys will 
say, “Caleb, you don’t mean to tell me 
if I deposit two and four-tenths per cent 
each year on that principal, it is going 
to carry out just as it is there.” 

“Absolutely.” 

Now some of them will say “How 
much have I paid in?” 

“Well, if you lived until maturity you 
pay only 80 per cent of your principal 
and you have protection during this 
entire period, from 25 to 58.” 

That is all, gentleman, that is all I 
have said. 





Insurance Leaders, 
Outsiders Appear 


(Continued from Page 1) 


knows who may be prospects. Mr. See 
said he favors specialization in selling 
among people in one occupation. He 
suggested a good technique of getting 
names of prospects from clients. 

Mr. See was followed by Hugh S. 
Bell, general agent for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa in Seattle, who delivered 
one of his well known sales demonstra- 
tions, liberally illustrated. He was as- 
sisted by Charles J. Frisbie, who repre- 
sents the New England Mutual in 
Seattle. 

The next speaker, Paul Shoup, vice- 
chairman of the board of the Southern 
Pacific Company, was attentively heeded. 

Louis H. Roseberry, vice-president 
and manager of the trust department of 
the Security First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, gave some first-hand ex- 
perience, illustrating the value of life 
insurance in providing liquidity for es- 
tates. He said that most wealthy per- 
sons overestimate the liquidity of their 
estates or fail to provide that feature. 
He reviewed various estate analyses to 
demonstrate the lack of sufficient cash, 
life insurance, and other liquid assets 
to meet the requirements of administra- 
tion. He called upon the agents to co- 
operate with trust officers. 

Walter G. Gastil, sales manager for 
the Pacific Mutual Life, delivered an 
exhaustive paper on business insurance. 
His theme was that the sale of business 
insurance is not difficult if the agent 
keeps in mind the human equation, re- 
membering that the problem of the busi- 


ness man who invests his surplus in his 
own business is not different from that 
of the salaried man. The need of man, 
he pointed out, is. income, whether in 
business or on a salary. Mr. Gastil em- 
phasized the social side of business in- 
surance. The speaker went into the need 
for business insurance on the part of a 
sole proprietor, partnership, and corpo- 
ration. 

The concluding speaker of the morn- 
ing session was Rabbi Dr. Irving E. 
Reichert of the Congregation Emanu-El, 
San Francisco. 


Says Conservation Begins 
With Good Prospecting 


Will H. White, manager for the 
Jefferson Standard Life in Sanford, 
N. C., first afternoon speaker, declared 
that service to policyholders is the key 
to success in conservation. He said that 
conservation begins with good prospect- 
ing, continues with the sale and the 
proper placing of the policy. Business 
selected carefully on men with regular 
income, of good financial and moral 
standing, will show a good renewal 
ratio, he declared. 

The fitting of policies to the client’s 
needs is the first real service, according 
to Mr. White. Insurance is better ap- 
preciated, more nearly serves its pur- 
pose, and has greater renewal possibili- 
ties when it is placed to cover a definite 
need. 


Political Undercurrent 
Noticeable Wednesday 


There was a political undercurrent 
Wednesday morning centering about the 
fact that the advisory nominating com- 
mittee did not include T. M. Riehle or 
C. Vivian Anderson on the slate. Some 
boosters of both of these men were at- 
tempting to inspire a revolt and there 
was even talk of Riehle for president. 

memorial calling upon agents to 
abstain from soliciting or writing appli- 
cations for insurance to replace existing 
insurance was brought in Wednesday 
afternoon by the committee on resolu- 
tions, the members of which who are 
on hand being Ben F. Shapro, San Fran- 
cisco, and Reed Hake of Kansas City. 

Another resolution expressed appre- 
ciation to those companies which are 
holding rallies in San Francisco at this 
time. One resolution expressed grati- 
tude to T. M. Riehle for his work as 
program chairman, and still another ex- 
tended greetings and regrets to the 
several leading members of the associa- 
tion who were not able to attend be- 
cause of personal illness or sickness or 
death in their families. 

Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president 
and medical director of the Northwest- 
ern National Life, said that a technical 
understanding of underwriting work is 
valuable to an agent in maintaining an 
up-to-date position. Field men and home 
office underwriters can speak the same 
language, he declared. 

Dr. Cook commented on the increase 
in mortality among insured lives, ascrib- 
ing over-insurance, self-selection against 
the company, and industrial, political, 
and economic strain and worry as the 
cause. The number of suicides is dra- 
matic evidence of the strain of present 
day life, he said. 


Endorses Insurance 
as Ideal Investment 


The speaker concluded with a strong 
endorsement of life insurance as the 
ideal investment program for a profes- 
sional man. He said that life insurance 
seemed to have been drafted with the 
professional man in mind. 

Sterling W. Sill, agent for the New 
York Life at Layton, Utah, talked on 
the value of high standards in field 
work. He said that selection of insur- 
ance salesmen determines in large part 
the contribution insurance is able to 
make to the nation’s future welfare. He 
expressed the opinion that more time 
should be spent talking about the man 
who stands for the company before the 
people. Mr. Sill declared that in his esti- 
mation the agent is more important than 


Estate Liquidity 
Value Emphasized 
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of the decedent to adequately provide 
for those dependent upon him. 

Out of 73 estates being administered 
by another of this bank’s trust depart- 
ments, 48 could not be closed until 
the real estate was sold, another 10 
could not be closed until mortgages 
were collected or sales of personal prop- 
erty made. Thus 80 per cent of these 
estates being handled during these dis- 
tressing times were  undistributable 
solely because the assets were frozen, 
a condition which intelligent estate 
planning could probably have avoided 
through the skillful use of a life insur- 
ance trust. 

Classifying estates according to size, 
a recent federal government survey 
showed the diminishing ratio of liquid 
assets available for cash needs as fol- 
lows: 22 per cent, $100,000 estates; 18 
per cent, $250,000 estates; 14 per cent, 
$750,000 estates; 12 per cent, $1,000,000 
estates; 8 per cent, $5,000,000 estates; 
3 per cent, $28,000,000 (or over) estates. 

Figures obtained in 1931 by the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
New Haven tabulated the ratio of cash 
and insurance in large estates as follows: 
$10,000-$50,000, 15.53 per cent; $50,000- 
$100,000, 16.46 per cent; $100,000-$500,- 
000, 3.39 per cent; $500,000-$5,000,000, 
2.26 per cent. 


Today the Picture Is 
Even More Discouraging 


Not only do these estate analyses 
demonstrate the lack of sufficient cash, 
life insurance, and other liquid assets 
to meet the requirements of administra- 
tion, but under today’s conditions the 
picture is even more discouraging. Re- 
flect for a moment over the declining 
values of New York listed stocks. The 
Dow Jones averages for industrial stocks 
stood at 80 on Feb. 28, this year, and 
on June 16, at 50. This was taken from 
the 30 leading New York stocks and 





companies and contracts. He urged his 
hearers to build well, citing the example 
of Edison and Stradivari, the maker of 
violins. 

The Wednesday program was con- 
cluded on a high note with an inspiring 
address from Vice-President John A. 
Stevenson of the Penn Mutual. 

In the pleasing address of welcome by 
Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Francisco 
Tuesday evening, he called attention to 
the fact that in Golden Gate Park the 
emblem of the National association is 
displayed in an elaborate horticultural 
exhibition. 

Eloquent and forceful was the address 
of welcome given by R. George McCuish 
of Vancouver, B. C., voicing fellowship 
greetings from the Canadian Association 
of Life Underwriters, of which he is 
president. Mr. McCuish pleaded for the 
same harmonious relations in trade and 
economics between Canada and the 
United States as now exist in the free- 
dom of insurance relations between the 
two countries. 

Others who appeared in the. prelim- 
inary ceremonials Tuesday evening were 
Henry E. North, third vice-president 
Metropolitan Life; Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president Equitable Life of New York; 
W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s 
Assurance; John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president Penn Mutual; Dr. H. W. Cook, 
vice-president and medical director 
Northwestern National; F. V. Keesling, 
vice-president and general counsel West 
Coast Life; G. S. Nollen, president 
Bankers of Iowa; Gordon Thomson, 
vice-president West Coast Life. 

At the breakfast for the press Wednes- 
day morning, Arthur G. Hill, State Life 
of Indiana, San Francisco, told some- 
thing about the history of his city and 
explained with meteorological reasons 
why the city is so pleasantly cool at this 
season. 


does not begin to represent the shrinkage 
that has taken place in less prominent 
securities which are not included in these 
figures. Railroad securities under the 
Dow Jones averages have shrunk ap- 
proximately 50 per cent since the first 
of the year, and utilities approximately 
40 per cent in a like period. And in the 
face of this discouraging showing, the 
costs of probating estates are mounting 
oppressively. 

Clinton Davidson, president of the 
Estate Planning Corporation, in a re- 
cent public letter, illustrated the de- 
structive results that might occur to an 
estate through value shrinkage and tax- 
ation. Using a hypothetical case, he 
selected 42 different stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. By groups 
he selected stocks in 15 railroads, 10 
public utilities, 4 banks, and 13 indus- 
trials. An equal number of shares of 
each security were supposedly held, and 
it was assumed that the owner died in 
the latter part of February, 1932, when 
his estate at that time was appraised at 
twenty million dollars. Based on the 
new federal estate tax rates and the 
market shrinkage that has taken place 
in these securities from February to the 
latter part of May, instead of there 
being a residue for the heirs of this 
supposed estate, there would have been 
a deficit of approximately $2,200,000 be- 
fore paying administration costs. He 
used large figures because most men 
who are, or who have been, worth 
twenty million dollars or more have felt 
that no matter how heavy the death tax 
there would always be ample left for 
their families. If such an estate had 
appraised at ten million dollars, the sit- 
uation would not have been much bet- 
ter. The balance left to pay administra- 
tion costs and take care of the family 
would have been but 5 per cent of the 
original estate, assuming, of course, that 
the marketing of such large blocks of 
stocks would not have resulted in even 
a worse showing. That such illustra- 
tions are even possible is, putting it 
mildly, astonishing. 


Rich Men Overestimate 
Liquidity of Estates 


As viewed from over 30 years’ expe- 
rience of the trust department of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, covering thousands of estates 
of deceased persons, we can fairly say 
that both men and women of means 
either overestimate the liquidity of their 
assets or fail to adequately provide for 
it. In periods of prosperity it is par- 
ticularly desirable to avoid permitting 
our clients to be misled as to the liquid 
position of their estates, for we must 
always remember that while some ¢s- 
tates may at the time they are surveyed 
have sufficient liquidity to meet the cash 
requirements at death, yet it is unwise 
to expect this condition to remain coi- 
stant, for we have all learned that the 
character and amount of estate assets 
may change materially before death. In 
addition to this, the changing nature 
and value of one’s estate may automati- 
cally render obsolete a carefully planned 
will or trust, even to the possible com- 
plete disinheritance of one’s closest 
dependents. 

It is my observation that many large 
estates are built upon the individual 
initiative of a man and are in the form 
of a successful private business or 4 
family corporation. Such assets enjoy 
little or no market at the death of their 
owner, although they may represent 
large intrinsic value and be capable of 
producing a bountiful income. Such ™- 
dividual enterprises or close corpora 
tions present to the founder’s executor 
or trustee particularly perplexing prob- 
lems of liquidation and distribution. | 
recall a prominent oil man who died ™ 
1930, leaving an estate then valued 3 
about ten million dollars, the major pot 
tion of which consisted of compamies 
which he personally had created. At 
the present time the estimated value of 
the stocks in these concerns has shrunk 
more than one-half. His will made cash 
bequests of over $800,000, death taxes 
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under the old law approximated $1,350,- 
000 (today these same taxes would ex- 
ceed $2,900,000), administration costs 
were figured at $200,000, bringing the 
total estimated cash requirements to 
about $2,350,000. The only liquid assets 
this estate had to meet these demands 
was, cash, $50,000; high grade bonds, 
$50,000, and doubtful listed securities of 
about $25,000. He left $20,000 life insur- 
ance, but it was payable to his widow, 
so, of course, not available to his estate. 
Any hope of realizing money on the oil 
stocks has been abandoned, first, be- 
cause there is only a narrow market (if 
any at all) for such unlisted securities, 
and, second, because the present condi- 
tion of the oil industry makes it diffi- 
cult to operate these companies at a 
profit and thereby make them attractive 
for purchase by others. A sacrifice of 
50 per cent or more of the whole estate 
would be necessary if we attempted to 
close it at present, and yet there are 
imperative reasons why this should be 
done. 


Frozen Estate Makes 
Administration Hard 


I have another interesting and illus- 
trative estate in mind. The decedent 
died in 1928, leaving an estate then ap- 
praised at three and a half million dol- 
lars, consisting in part of stock in a 
close corporation, of great intrinsic but 
no market value, a $600,000 second trust 
deed, a relatively small amount of sal- 
able securities, large diversified holdings 
in heavily encumbered real estate, and 
not one dollar in life insurance. Inheri- 
tance and estate taxes were figured at 
$135,000, the expenses of administration 
were statutory, and the debts heavy. In 
addition to this he had given substantial 
money bequests under his will. The 
total cash requirements of this estate 
were over $1,750,000.. After four years’ 
hard work we are still trying to find a 
way to eventually close this estate. If 
an attempt were made to do so today, 
it is doubtful if it would be found sol- 
vent. Our inability to sell or borrow 
on the valuable interest in the close 
corporation, plus the total absence of 
cash, unpledged marketable securities, 
and life insurance in any form, has se- 
riously imperiled a large estate and left 
a widow and a child facing a financial 
tragedy. 

Debts, fixed and contingent, and 
mortgages are invariably the largest 
portion of estate obligations. Given a 
trust or testamentary plan, plus an es- 
tate valuation to work with, an experi- 
enced trust officer, attorney, or insur- 
ance underwriter can figure accurately 
the total known liabilities which will 
face the estate should it then pass into 
probate. Thus can an individual project 
his estate’s financial problems into the 
future and provide for them, while he 
may, to the advantage of himself and 
the ones whom he must or wishes to 
remember. You who are daily contact- 
img men and women of affairs in your 
respective communities owe a_ public 
duty to such people to give them the 
truth about these matters and then to 
aid in solving them. In the perform- 
ance of this service you will find at your 
elbow the American trust officer, willing 
and able to assist you with a fund of 
experience invaluable in estate planning. 


Tells of Well Planned 
Estate to Get Economies 


The success obtainable through such 
Cooperation is well illustrated in an es- 
tate which was planned by an insurance 
underwriter and one of our trust officers 
so skillfully that over a million dollars 
was saved for the heirs. Mr. B died in 
1932, leaving an estate estimated at ap- 
proximately six and a half million dol- 
lars. Prior to his death he established 
two trusts. One was irrevocable and 


covered stocks in a family corporation, 
conservatively valued at $1,250,000. It 
Provided for the disposal of this fund, 
apart from his estate, without probate, 
and in a manner which will undoubtedly 
exempt it from all state inheritance and 
spendthrift 


ederal estate taxes. A 


clause placed the principal and income 
beyond the reach of creditors or dissi- 
pation by the beneficiaries. The other 
trust consisted of $1,300,000 fully paid-up 
combination annuity and life insurance, 
taken out for the three-fold purpose of 
returning to the insured a life income 
equal to 4% per cent on his investment; 
providing ready funds for the executor 
in administering the remainder of the 
insured’s estate; and of preventing a 
sacrifice of his estate’s assets should he 
die during a period of low market values. 
Never have I seen an estate so well 
planned to obtain all possible economies, 
to meet depressed business conditions 
such as we are now passing through, 
and yet leave substantial control of the 
assets in the owner’s hands while he 
lived. Mr. B died during the current 
year, and yet the major purposes of 
these two trusts have already been at- 
tained. Debts and costs of administer- 
ing that portion of his estate disposed 
of by will approximate $125,000, the cash 
bequests total $256,000, and inheritance 
and estate taxes under the old law will 
amount to approximately $531,200. This 
aggregate of $912,700 will be easily taken 
care of through the $1,300,000 cash now 
on hand in the life insurance trust. 


Valuable Interests 
Would Not Have Brought Cash 


It is difficult to say how much Mr. B 
probably saved his estate in dollars by 
facilitating its prompt administration 
and providing all needed cash to his 
executor, but I feel confident it would 
be in excess of one million dollars under 
today’s condition. He owned the con- 
trol of a large lumber company, and 
those acquainted with the depressed 
conditions in this industry know the 
sacrifice entailed in selling today part 
ownership in a lumber business, if, in- 
deed, it could be sold at all. Compare 
this with the estate just previously out- 
lined to you. Mr. B not only had his 
affairs in good shape to meet all finan- 
cial contingencies possible at his death, 
but the arrangement during his lifetime 
was a shrewd one. His $1,300,000 life 
insurance trust was set up by single 
payment annuity and death benefit poli- 
cies. He paid from $100 to $105 for 
each $100 of this kind of insurance. He 
received 4% per cent annual return on 
his total investment. These annual pay- 
ments were free from income taxes until 
the aggregate of them equaled the 
amount he paid for the annuity. B’s 
annuity never reached this taxable sum. 
The fact that the life insurance was 
payable to a trustee under an insurance 
trust freed it from California inheritance 
taxation. Forty thousand dollars was 
exempt from federal estate taxes, and 
this, in addition to the $100,000 exemp- 
tion then allowed his estate, brought 
such taxes into the lower rates. Where 
can one find an investment today with 
such tax-free advantages, bringing an 
equal interest return, cashable at par at 
death, and equally safe? 


Few People Carry Cash 
Needed to Meet Burden 


It cannot be expected that people 
either temporarily or permanently will 
carry in reserve the large amount of 
cash required to meet the present bur- 
den of estate administration. At least, 
few of them ever do, for statistics dem- 
onstrate that estates are seriously short 
in liquid assets. Through life insurance 
in the right amount and properly placed 
one can find a safe investment and pro- 
vide at death a cash fund sufficiently 
certain and large to meet their estate’s 
heavy burdens, without an immediate 
large outlay of cash. 

People have learned the value of wise 
diversification of investments, and in this 
plan life insurance is taking an increas- 
ingly important place. People with 
assets largely concentrated in close cor- 
porations, or in single business enter- 
prises, find it difficult to conform to this 
law of diversification and consequently 
their estates suffer the greatest shrink- 
age and financial shock. Such people, 
without crippling their estates while 


they live, may provide a type of future 
liquidity and diversification quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose through easily 
carried life insurance. 

Are not these cases common and 
attractive enough to open a large field 
to the life underwriter? Are there not 
many men of wealth who have most of 
their property in single ventures? Would 
it be difficult to demonstrate to such 
men that their estates will need more 
cash than they ordinarily carry? Is not 
such a demonstration becoming daily 
more simple and convincing? 

All applicable statistics give testimony 
to the striking fact that the larger the 
estate, the smaller the proportion of 
cash it possesses with which to meet its 
pyramiding obligations. These same 
surveys point to the most practical so- 
lution—life insurance in proper amounts 
and properly placed. 


Leaving “Residue” to the 
Family Dangerous Plan 


People with large estates, as well as 
those with small ones, often fall into 
the now serious error of making testa- 
mentary gifts of cash to charities, 
friends, and relatives, and then leaving 
the “residue” of their estates to their 
own families. In these days this “resi- 
due” may dwindle to a mere fraction of 
the worthwhile assets. 

Our experience indicates that people 
are strangely reticent in discussing these 
facts, doubtless because they are ashamed 
to face them. Perhaps they do not 
know that life insurance points a prac- 
tical way out of their difficulties. Wise 
estate planning and a proper amount of 
life insurance available to executors or 
trustees will often avoid heavy sacri- 
fices. Today, more than ever before, 
people are becoming alive to the neces- 
sity of preparing their estates for the 
final acid test. As soon as their present 
confusion has abated, I believe they will 
be seeking help from those qualified to 
give it. I sometimes think it is unfor- 
tunate we do not have conventions for 
such people, for they are the ones who 
so sorely need the valuable information 
presented at such conferences. However, 
we corporate executors can place at the 
disposal of you underwriters our wealth 
of experience accumulated over the 
course of years in handling thousands of 
estates, some skillfully and some poorly 
planned, with the knowledge that you 
will pass the best of it on to those who 
may profit by the errors and successes 
of others similarly situated. 

No doubt have covered much 
ground quite familiar to all of you, but 
estate problems were never as acute as 
they are today and will be tomorrow. 
Life insurance has earned an enviable 
record for liquidity, availability, and 
safety which has no parallel in the in- 
vestment field. What a relief it is to the 
American trust officer to find among 
the assets of an estate an adequate and 
available amount of life insurance. But 
even life insurance is not alone sufficient 
to effect efficient and economical estate 
administration. It must always be ac- 
companied by wise and skillful estate 
planning—a service which is receiving 
much public thought these days. The 
most perfect results in this new field can 
be attained by the friendly cooperation 
between the lawyer, the trust officer, and 
the life underwriter. We have a com- 
munity of interest, a common objective, 
and the same client—the public we all 
serve. 





Equitable Agents’ Luncheon 


Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
attending the national convention held a 
get-together luncheon Wednesday. |. O. 
Swisher, Jr., agency secretary, was 
present from the home office. 
Hensley, San Francisco general agent, 
presided. 


Among the members of the Philadel- 
phia contingent are John R. Montgom- 
ery, Berkshire; Alice Roche, Provident 
Mutual; J. W. Clegg, Penn Mutual, and 
C. K. Du Mars, Bankers of Iowa. 


Annuities Are Here 
to Stay, Duff Says 


(Continued from Page 3) 


panies, and I have taken niy insurance 
from a trust company in which I am 
interested and have left it to the judg- 
ment of the officers of the insurance 
companies to see that my wife and my 
two little children, my mother, my three 
sisters, a couple of aunts, and an aged 
uncle, get their monthly income. 

Well, the family are all right but how 
about the old man? I am one of those 
who doesn't exactly fear dependency but 
I certainly don’t want ever to be a de- 
pendent and I am fast coming to the age 
of 65 when I want to know. I have crit- 
icized my company for this and I have 
made the suggestion in high places. I 
would like the Equitable to have a pen- 
sion system and, if they do, my length 
of service ought to give me a pretty 
good pension. They haven't got it yet 
but I would feel more free and more 
confident of the future if I had a pension 
and in that I am just like the average 
individual that you meet. 

Looking out over this skyline I start 
on the left and I see the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. There they are representing 
a great institution and their little pet is 
the Pennroad Corporation and on Dec. 
31 they made a financial statement of 
the Pennroad Corporation and some of 
you saw it. They list securities that cost 
them $51,000,000 at a little over $10,000,- 
000. They list 77 other million dollars 
worth of securities for which there is 
no market price. 

Now I believe the investment ability 
of the men running the Pennroad Cor- 
poration is just about as good as the in- 
vestment ability of the average man. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company Is Included 


Then I come to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, a fundamental industry 
in this country. Most of the plate glass 
made in this country is made in Pitts- 
burgh. It is a wonderful institution. 
Their stock was up around $300. God 
knows where it is today and unfortunate 
indeed is the man or woman who is de- 
pending on it for dividends. 

I take the U. S. Steel, another institu- 
tion with a building there, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and among the officials 
and others of that company we have 
placed over $100,000,000 of insurance. 
You know where U. S. Steel went. 

Jones & Laughlin is the second in- 
dustrial or rather ‘independent steel 
company in the world who own their 
iron ore, their coke, their boats, their 
railroad. The John & Laughlin officials 
and those interested in that stock are 
in distress today because of the failure 
of that company to pay dividends. 

You take that great institution, the 
Gulf Oil Company, owned by the Mel- 
lons and nominally worth a billion dol- 
lars and the stock sold for $203 a share 
at the top. Recently in our trust com- 
pany a gentleman died possessed of 
8,700 shares of that stock on which we 
had a $300,000 loan, ample collateral. 
We sold 1,000 shares of that at $28 a 
share and another thousand at $29 a 
share, and that is about what it is worth 
today. 

Look at the Koppers Company, a per- 
fectly enormous concern, and their stock 
is down to about nothing. 

The Aluminum Company of America, 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, another 
Mellon institution, have not paid divi- 
dends on their preferred stock for a 
great many years. 

I see three hotels, in all of which I 
have some interest, and they are all in 
receiverships. I see the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh whose stock 
sold up to $22,500 a share and I am 
sorry I didn’t sell my few shares at that 
price because today it can be bought 
for $4,000 a share. 

I see the first National Bank in which 
I was lucky enough to have some stock 
and dispose of it at $400 a share. I 
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suppose you could buy it today for less 
than $100 a share. 

If my future and the future of my 
family depended upon the dividends 
coming from those things in which one 
would seem perfectly safe to invest their 
money, you can see what would happen 
and what has happened once will happen 
again, 

So my answer to uncertainty is an- 
nuity. For me the combination and this 
goes for me and it goes for those with 
whom I come in contact. When prices 
come back, as they will come back, 
practically every dollar that I have got 
in stocks and bonds will be cashed in 
and every dollar will be invested in a 
single payment life insurance policy in 
combination with an annuity. In our 
company the rate would be $106 for a 
$100,000 policy paid-up. If I live three 
years the return would be such that in 
the event of death the return would be 
more than the amount I have invested. 
The return is four per cent (there is no 
examination and there is no age limit). 
You may say that the return of 4.3 per 
cent is not enough. What is true in the 
Equitable is also true in your company. 

Samuel Crowther in the “Ladies 
Home Journal” recently analyzed the 
income from 1907 to 1927 of the prin- 
cipal fire insurance companies. They 
have an opportunity of investing in 
stocks and bonds and common stocks 
as well as preferred. The average was 
about four per cent. The low was 3.20 
over a 20-year period and the high 
was 6.37. 

I don’t believe that there is any in- 
dividual in the country in the past 25 
years that has earned better than four 
and three-tenths per cent on an average 
on the money that he has invested. 
When prices come back, as they will 
come back, the old man is going to make 
his future certain by annuities beyond 
peradventure. By the way it may in- 
terest you to know at the age of 65, 
not at 60, with my annuities in force 
and annuities yet to mature and on 
which I am making annual payments, I 
will have an annuity of $13,663.57 with 
my family largely reared, with my life 
insurance on the limited payment plan 
paid-up and therefore the payment of 
premiums released and when I see you 
boys in the year 1944 at the convention 
in Milwaukee or some other place you 
will find a smile on my face because in 
the event of my death my family is 
taken care of by life insurance and in 
the event I live my future is taken care 
of by the strongest institutions in the 
world. 


Roger B. Hull Sold 
Policies by Stranger 





The following remarks were made by 
Managing Director Roger B. Hull before 
the million dollar round table on Tuesday: 


I am in awe of the million dollar pro- 
ducers. You men give your best sales, 
and the best of the best sales is echoed 
out into the big meeting across the hall. 
It has been suggested that I give you 
my best purchase of life insurance. 
After all, it is probably the only way I 
will have to get on the big program. So 
I commend this to the board of selection 
for an echo. 

I have been building a life insurance 
estate for 25 years or more. I had built 
up quite an estate as it seemed to me. I 
had bought life insurance from one of 
my good friends in the business. That 
had been my alibi against a cold can- 
vasser. Never had a policy been sold to 
me up to about 60 days ago for any 
specific need or to cover any of my re- 
sponsibilities in life. Sixty days ago a 
perfect stranger came into my office, 
representing a company not represented 
here and one with which I had no con- 
tacts. He so challenged my interest and 
won my confidence with about a 15-min- 
ute approach, that I gave him my pol- 
icies. He came back within three days, 


V. F. Pettric Tells 
All About His Ego 


“Best Advised Life Insurance Man 
in Milwaukee” Addresses 
Millionaires 


ADOPTS HIGH-CLASS MIEN 


Unusual Methods Are Described by 
General Agent of the Mutual 
Trust Life 


Victor F. Pettric, general agent for the 
Mutual Trust Life in Milwaukee, spoke 
as follows before the million dollar round 
table: 


I do all of my work on an ego basis, 
an ego that men need my help and 
that I am prepared to help them. I am 
using as my theme this year in all I say 
or write about life insurance that all of 
us should cultivate an ego that men 
need our help and that we are qualified 
to help them. I believe that provides a 
wonderful incentive, if you will stop and 
think where to go to help them. If we 
don’t have the incentive we lack the 
most important part of prospecting. 
Everything I do in my business I do as 
a definitely predetermined part of a plan. 
I like to think of myself as a typical 
agent. I having nothing that the other 
fellow hasn’t got unless it is the de- 
termination and the self-discipline to go 
out and do the things that are necessary 
to success in this business and to pay 
the price necessary for the success that 
I have had. 


I left the business and was away for 
four years. I came back with fear and 
trembling that life insurance would 
seem to be a hard business for me to 
succeed in, but I sat down and figured 
the thing out. I determined at once 
that the average agent doesn’t know his 
business. I think the service that has 
been rendered in the past is deplorable 
and I think life insurance has succeeded 
in spite of the agents’ work in the past 
almost as much as it has because of their 
work. And yet of course we can’t take 
away from them the wonderful pioneer- 
ing work they have done. 

Most men, as I find it, have life in- 
surance merely on the presumption that 
it is a good thing to have and that they 





having spent, as I believe, practically 
the whole three days analyzing those 
policies and charting them. He gave me 
a transcript of the estate and showed 
how he could save me $94 by putting 
one policy on an annual basis instead of 
a quarterly basis, split them up so I 
could pay premiuims not $481 in one 
month and $48 in the next month, but 
on an orderly instead of an irregular 
schedule. Fifteen thousand dollars of my 
insurance had been up to that time on 
the income settlement basis and the rest 
of it dumped into the lap of the most 
unbusinesslike woman in the world, with 
all due respect to her. 

He showed me how that estate, if re- 
arranged and put on an income settle- 
ment basis, would not only: produce an 
income to my wife as long as she lived 
but he left a $50 check with each of my 
daughters as long as they should live 
with the remainder over to them which 
they could not touch of $10,000, so they 
never would die without an estate. And 
the best part of it all he left five months 
vacant for a $250 payment annually on 
retirement annuity which I did not have 
a nickel’s worth of before this time, 
three units of which I have already pur- 
chased in his company. I think I am 
not above the average as a prospect. I 
simply say to you it seems to me there 
is a lot of business lying around just 
as loose as mine was. There are lots of 
estates in just as much mess as I was. 
That is my best purchase of life in- 
surance. 


ought to have it. It is a die-to-win 
proposition in their lives and in very 
few cases have they bought it for a 
definite plan or a definite purpose. I 
determined to know my business and I 
set for myself the schedule which I have 
followed for four years now on studying 
between six a. m. and seven a. m. every 
week day morning. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether I come in at two 
or three o'clock in the morning from 
having been on a case or on some social 
occasion, | am up in the morning at six 
or seven o'clock. It is merely a matter 
of discipline. 


No Right to Enjoy Life 
Without Giving Return 


I sat down to write business every 
week and I haven’t missed a week for 
four years in writing business every 
week. I averaged an application almost 
every working day of the year. I write 
some 300 applications and complete 
some 225 or 230 cases per year. I claim 
to be one of the best informed men in 
the life insurance business. I tell my 
prospect that when I open my inter- 
view, and I suddenly draw the contrast 
between that and what he has heard 
possibly in the past. I make a state- 
ment to him that I do not sell life in- 
surance; I am not a life insurance agent 
although I once wrote 39 kinds of in- 
surance in one year. I specialize in life 
underwriting. I am an expert in the 
problems of life and I am there to give 
him advice and establish in his life a 
financial plan or program, but not to 
sell him any life insurance. You would 
be surprised how I break his guard 
down. 

I infer that life insurance will be 
merely a means to an end as far as I 
am concerned and if he has a need for 
it as disclosed by an analysis of his 
problems, I am in this manner certain ot 
getting my share if he places any life 
insurance. I started out to do a day’s 
work. I have almost a religious attitude 
that I have no business to enjoy the 
comforts of life that I have, the ability 
to go about and see people at my own 
will and time unless I can do a day’s 
work in return. 

I also put in my work a religious at- 
titude. I make it my business to utter 
every morning as I pass the curb in the 
block in which I live a prayer that that 
day will come to me an opportunity to 
help my fellow men live a better life. I 
make that prayer before my car passes 
the curb of the block in which I live, 
and I feel exactly that way about it. 

I determined that big cases are de- 
sirable when they can be had. I take 
them as they come. But I start out in 
the morning to do a day’s work. In 
each month I write from 7 to 10 
$500 cases. They are usually on chil- 
dren that I use as a _ stepping-stone 
in the home to establish a contact 
between a standard policy of life in- 
surance for children and the industrial 
forms to which the public has become 
acquainted. It gets me in and shows that 
I know my business and establishes a 
confidence and I invariably end by writ- 
ing the father and mother for anywhere 
from $7,000 to $10,000 in the average 
family. 

Prospecting is the easiest part of my 
work. I think it all comes from a 
mental attitude. I can’t understand 
how any man can go to church and 
pray that his sons and daughters will 
lead the right kind of a life when he 
doesn’t take the first step toward 
guaranteeing and setting up a backlog 
through insurance that that family will 
be kept together and his children kept 
off the streets. I can’t see how anybody 
can think of church as the place to do 
those things when there is another ve- 
hicle more directly and definitely able 
to work in his life. 


Agent’s Work Is Just as 
Important as Doctor’s 


I tell everyone I talk to that I regard 
my work as just as important in the 
lives of the people of Milwaukee as any 
minister or priest or rabbi. It may be 


part of my ego again. I say that my 
work is just as important as that of a 
doctor in the sense of the word when 
he is called in to alleviate pain and 
suffering. 

I think that I am doing the work of 
any lawyer when I avoid the legal pit- 
falls that come when I prepare prop- 
erly-drawn agreements in advance of 
these situations to take care of the pur- 
poses a man has in life for his estate 
for the family. 

I say that ail bears on my prospect- 
ing, because I don’t have to do any 
prospecting at this stage of the game. 
The work that I have done and the 
advice that I have given to these men 
in the past today is sending to me 
more prospects than I can possibly see. 
I have a list constantly in advance of 
folks that are referred to me. I have 
cards on which they give me confi- 
dential information about a person and 
introduce me as one informed and able 
to give good personal advice or service. 
These cards are sent in to me by the 
dozen from my policyholders. 

Everything I do in my business I do 
a little differently. I try to draw the 
contract. I believe in visual selling. | 
have a_ beautifully embossed leather 
book, the first three sections of which 
tell about me. The first section shows 
loving cups that I have won, medals that 
I have won in the business and news- 
paper articles about myself, and then a 
list of prominent clients who carry 
$25,000 or more insurance. 


Personal Appearance 
A Vital Factor 


I determined when I went into busi- 
ness at Milwaukee, representing the 
Mutual Trust Life, a little known com- 
pany but a good one, that I would have 
a job and I would have to draw a con- 
trast in my work as compared with the 
average agent because I represented a 
smaller company. I go about the city 
well dressed and I wear a three-karat 
diamond on my finger. I drive a Lin- 
coln sedan. Everything I do is high- 
class because I want the people to know 
it isn’t the company I am selling, it is 
service and myself. This book is richly 
embossed in leather. My proposals are 
all embossed and my letterheads are all 
especially prepared and I suppose some 
of you folks have known that my busi- 
ness cards are especially prepared. 

During my eight and one-half years’ 
of experience in insurance work, there 
never has been a week that I have not 
produced at least one application, and 
I have averaged as high as four and 
one-half a week throughout the entire 
year. I give my policyholders to under- 
stand I am available at all times of the 
day and night, and they are at liberty 
to call on me at any time. 

I keep a very complete and concise 
record of all of my prospects and 
never call back on a prospect until the 
time he has asked me to return, even 
though it is a year hence. I do not 
object to making night calls and always 
try to make three to four night calls 
per week. And when not making 4 
call I usually use the phone to make ap- 
pointments. ; 

I get more applications proportion- 
ately on evening calls than day calls. 
My contracts are small, averaging dur- 
ing the past year, approximately $4, 

I never write a large contract. 





West Coast Luncheon 


A luncheon for agents of the West 
Coast Life attending the national com 
vention was held Wednesday noon. The 
home office officials present were 6° 
don Thomson, executive vice-president, 
and Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel. 


Lunch for Managers 


The managers’ division of the San 
Francisco association gave a compliment 
tary luncheon on Tuesday to the visiting 
managers and general agents who at- 


tended the managers’ session. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE FRATERNITY OF 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
IN THE HEART OF THE GREEN 
INVITE YOU TO VISIT THEIR 
BEAUTIFUL CITY OF ROSES 
AND ENJOY THEIR HOSPITALITY 


LAND 
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JOS. B. MACKEN 
Pres. L. U. Assn. of Oregon 


L. F. LARSON 
Pres. L. I. Mgrs. Assn. of Oregon 

















Like a bond Se a 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, is 

only as good as the promise of the insti- 
tution by which it is backed. Fidelity has behind 
it the reputation of more than half a century 
of fair dealing. Live and let live has been the 
sound basis of mutual satisfaction upon which 
its agency contracts have been built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, its 
policies, its Head Office codperation, its lead 
service and its other modern working tools, 
Fidelity is a good company in which to insure 
and with which to work. It is financially solid. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis and has 
more than $415,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men 


Send for Booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
















































WELCOME! 













WEST Coast Life-San 


Francisco's home company 























—heartily welcomes all 
delegates attending this 


convention and trusts that 






they may linger for many 
golden days beside the 
Golden Gate. 
























WEST COAST LIFE 


Insurance Company 







San Francisco California 
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Not the Largest . 


but young enough 

and strong enough ~— | 

to afford exceptional 
opportunities for 


aggressive men. 
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Established 1896 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 


(MUTUAL). 
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CHECK! 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


Why ballyhoo over a collection of unique policies? 
Every aggressive, properly equipped company has them. 


Why brag about up-to-date sales plans and material? 
Every efficiently managed company has them. 


—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? 


It lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! 





YOU want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in 
its organization. 


YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 
of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 
out the organization of which you are a part. 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


v 


Why not give a thought to the 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1899 “i “i “i “i “i Indianapolis 


“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” 





The 














of STABILITY 
EXPERIENCE 


Make up the stand- 
ing of this Maine 
Company known for 
its fairness and de- 
pendability, with 
modern policies and 
satisfying methods. 


UNION 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PorTLAND, MAINE 








Life Insurance and Annuities 


Sun Life Assurance Company the Golden Gate to Financial Independence 


OF CANADA 


T IS happily appropriate to the business and the city 


extends greetings to the members of the involved that the theme of a life underwriters’ conven- 





tion meeting in San Francisco should symbolize Life Insur- 


National Association of Life Underwriters ance and Annuities as “the Golden Gate to Financial In- 


dependence.” 


now in session at San Francisco As those who sail beyond San Francisco’s Golden Gate 


may find recreation in lands of tropic loveliness, so may the 


From its inception the N. A. L. U. has been a vital factor man who passes through the Golden Gate of Life Insurance 


in the progress of life assurance and the service it ren- 
ders to the people of this continent. less security. 


and Annuities find for himself and his loved ones freedom 


from toil and escape from worldly cares in a realm of time- 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY THE LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VIRGINIA 
OF CANADA ee ce 


Head Office: MONTREAL Bradford H. Walker, President 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force $542,054,101.00 





Officials of 


Pacific States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 







Extend Greetings to 
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Now in Convention 
, Assets $47,681,787.50 a tom. Bran 6 
Surplus $7,278,118.59 Life Building 
CE ORDINARY —INDUSTRIAL W E cordially invite those coming 
to Southern California to visit our modern home 
nd- . office building in Hollywood— 
ne seinhaneasdhe~tiectaaianieneae THE PACIFIC STATES LIFE Insurance 
California Kansas Minnesota South Carolina Virginia me +s 
for Colorado Kentucky Missouri =—- Tennessee West Virginia Company truly reflects the progressive spirit of the 
Georgia Michigan North Carolina Texas Washington West. Now in its twelfth year with an annual 
de- Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions premium income of approximately $1 »500,000.00 
th Up to Date Policies—Non Medical—Special Low Premium Plans —it looks forward to another year of aggressive 
nd If Interested Address activity. 
is AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. Ww ' 
. ILLIAM L. VERNON, President 
GALVESTON, TEXAS ; 
Home Office . .  .  Hottywoop, Catir. 

















The Colonial Is Going cAhead — 


Codperation Between Home Office and Field 
Force—Backed by Sane Contracts—Makes O 
Progress and Success Doubly Sure 
FROM 1897 TO 1932 
Starting With One Policyholder Colonial Now 
Has Over 578,000 Policyholders 
35 YEARS 
Of Continuous Satisfactory Service to the Public 
Operating in New Jersey, New York, 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


Over 127 Million Dollars Insurance in Force 











Firm Footing 


The man who used to say he could invest to better ad- 
vantage than by purchasing life insurance is today buy- 
ing life insurance, or planning to buy it as soon as 
possible. 

More people recognize and desire the firm financial foot- 
ing afforded by life insurance than ever before. The 
emergency value and the financial integrity of life in- 
surance have been demonstrated. 


A more active, discriminating, insurance-wise and nation- 
wide interest in life insurance is increasingly evident; 
and as time passes the well-informed agent, offering 
modern policies issued by a sound and conservative 
company, will be among the new leaders of financial 


progress. 


The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
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“A Good Company to Represent” 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 
Leading 46 of Nation’s 50 Leaders for increase in Ind ial I 
























in Force in 1931. 


















































































—— If you read but one-fourth | 
— of each issue of ‘The; 
—— National Underwriter’’ you 
_————— would be getting your mon- 
a ey’s worth with a vengeance. 
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The 
State Mutual 


is ably represented 
on the Pacific Coast 


by 


ROY RAY ROBERTS JOHN H. CARSON 
General Agent General Agent 


Suite 435 Roosevelt Building Suite 729 
727 West 7th Street 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
E. A. KELLOWAY STUART R. STRONG 


General Agent General Agent 


306-8 Standard Oil Building Suite 1031 American Bank Building 
225 Bush Street 329 Morrison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


These men and their Associates are 
productively using 


OUR NEW 
1932 SALES 
EQUIPMENT 


consisting of 








A complete promotional plan for the presen- 
tation and sale of State Mutual 
Retirement Income. 

A modern, practical zipper sales pac and work 
organizer for use in the sales interview. 

A unique policy analysis form for the complete 
presentation of life insurance needs. 


A clear, concise booklet, entitled, “Things You 
Should Know About State Mutual.” 











State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Since 1844 


FINANCIAL COMPLETE 
STABILITY PROTECTION 


Thirty-Two Years Ago 
on May 5, 1900 
The Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


Commenced operating as a Life Company under the 
supervision of 
Isaac MILLER HAMILTON, President 
Who has been at the helm during this entire period 
This year, 1932, the Federal celebrates the 
Twentieth Anniversary of its Accident and 


Health Department and closed the year 1931 
with an Accident and Health premium income of 


$2,752,202.00 


Many changes have taken place in the business of Accident and 

Health Insurance during these two decades. Twenty years ago 

the automobile was a novelty and the problem of automobile acci- 
dents was of trifling importance. 


IN 1931 


The Federal paid claims for automobile accidents totaling 


$1,004,595.02 


Total Accident claims in 1931 


$1,369,879.09 


Claims paid for sickness during 1931 amounted to 


$393,494.10 


Total payments to policyholders since organization over 
$33,000,000.00 
Including Life policy payments 


All standard forms of Life, Accident and Health insurance including 
Non-Cancellable Policies—Regular—and for automobile accidents, Monthly 
Premium policies, including an old-time Low Cost Policy at one dollar 
per month up. 

Liberal Life policies-—Endowment, Term policies and a new Life Expectancy 
form. The popular Family Income plan and a remarkable new Life policy 
at $2.00 per month and up. 


A “Human Being” Insurance program for live salesmen 
Information on request 


Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 
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PUSHING 
tothe FRONT 


OREGON MUTUAL—“the only mutual life 


insurance company west of the Rockies,” was 


—the first Pacific Coast company to completely eliminate 
the part-timer and one of the few companies in America 


that have done so 


—the first company in America to adopt a policy con- 
tract that all who read may understand 


COME INTO A COOL | ee : 
GREEN PLAYGROUND —the first company in America to “style its product 
and package its goods, thus giving the contract itself 


While on the coast, be sure to Mea) 7 
visit the Pacific Northwest---a sales appeal. 
cont, gree tend of inspiring — is one of the progressive companies whose plans are 


aqneey aed eoteng Senviy. Yon built to develop its field force that through them, it 


can make the trip at no additional ; 
railroad fare. may serve better and more completely its policyholders. 


Phe 





OREGON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE--PORTLAND, OREGON 








Greetings 


HE Massachusetts Mutual sends felicitations and best 
wishes to the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


All who are interested in the progress of our nation 
should be deeply impressed by the achievements of the 
thousands of men and women whose intelligent work in 
the Field has aided in the building of greater and more use- 


ful life insurance companies. 


To carry forward the important work of creating finan- 
cial independence for the individual and those dependent 
upon him, your organization has attracted people of 
education and ability to its ranks. 


The traditions of your Association uphold that which is 
honorable, efficient, and progressive. Through coéperative 
efforts your members have had a good influence upon the 
business of life insurance throughout the country and we 
have every confidence that they will continue to be a 
powerful force for good. 





SATE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ORGANIZED 1851 





There Is More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance Now in Force 
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‘THE MAN YOU CALL ON 
KNOWS THE WORTH OF 
LIFE INSURANCE GUARANTEES 








ou who have been in the Life Insurance business for many 
Views and who, throughout the last decade, constantly 
stressed the soundness of Life Insurance as an investment, 
can find profound satisfaction in the way the companies have 
met the recent extraordinary demands of policyholders. 

Many of these policyholders had been investors, but their 
dreams of quick wealth were long since shattered. In innum- 
erable cases the little reserve that they had accumulated was 
washed away in the after-flood of credit repayment. 

Now they realize that a permanent investment structure 
must rest upon guaranteed foundations such as only Life In- 
surance can give. When these people build up their invest- 
ments again, they will build solidly ! 

Take heart, for this market will broaden as times get bet- 
ter. Never were your obligations or your opportunities great- 
er than they are today, and yet they are but a prelude to a 
more glorious tomorrow! 





* * * * 


The management of the New England Mutual has adhered consistently to 
the strict Principles of Mutuality laid down by its Founders eighty-eight years 
ago. Hence the policyholders of this Company and their beneficiaries have al- 
ways enjoyed the finest type of Mutual Protection. 

New England Mutual contracts have beén kept as simple as possible ; their 
interpretation liberal. Later increase in benefits has always been made retroactive. 

Sound underwriting, a conservative investment policy, and a progressive at- 
titude in agency development have made the New England Mutual outstand- 
ing in the Life Insurance Field. 





“New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





One billion, three hundred millions of Life Insurance in force 
with the New England Mutual 
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SECURITY 


‘Tue first object of a life insurance com- 
pany is safety ...so said the first presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit. Throughout 
the greater part of a century the Com- 
pany’s directors and its officers have 
been guided by that cardinal principle 
in the management of its affairs and in 
its method of operation. 

The Mutual Benefit is justly proud of 
its record of stewardship, for funds en- 
trusted to its care have been conserved 
and wisely increased. Neither war, nor 
plague nor panic has prevented the per- 
formance of its contracts. And in that 
constancy there is confidence that mem- 
bers of the Company will continue to find 
safety in Mutual Benefit protection. New 
policies being issued daily are contrac- 
tual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of 
Mutual Benefit security ... the first law 
of a life insurance company is security. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, + * * NEW JERSEY 
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Wu the speed of a dawn-to-dusk flight 


the greetings and good wishes of these 
General Agents of New York go to the 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


in convention at San Francisco 


Let us all keep the sun in the sky and forge ahead! 








YOU ARE ASSURED OF 


A WESTERN WELCOME 
IN THE EAST J. ELLIOTT HALL R. H. KEFFER 


AT THE OFFICES OF GENERAL AGENT 
GENERAL AGENT 


CLIFFORD L. MecMILLEN Aetna Life Insurance Company 
General Agent Penn Mutual Life Life and Group Department 
The Northwestern Mutual Life namanes Senpeny 100 WILLIAM STREET 
Insurance Company 50 CHURCH STREET New York City 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City 


New York Phone: BEekman 3-9000 























RIEHLE AGENCY 


Equitable Life 
225 WEST 34th STREET 


New York 
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CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 
GENERAL MANAGER 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


West Is West 
But East Is— 


ORGANIZED SERVICE 


The Keane-Patterson Agencies 
225 W. 34th Street 100 B. 42nd Street 





CHARLES E. De LONG 


GENERAL AGENT 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


225 BROADWAY 














225 BROADWAY 225 Broadway 60 John Street iacitacels 
ew ior 
New York, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY 
JULIAN S. MYRICK — THE FRASER AGENCY 
MANAGER WILLIAM H. BEERS 
AGENCY Connecticut Mutual Life 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Insurance Company 
of New York New England Mutual Life Hartford, Conn. 
Wadsworth Building Insurance Company 
a Cee JOHN M. FRASER 149 Broadway 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING General Agent New York 


Tel. JOhn 4- { 3662-3663-3664 


3832-3-4-5-6-7-8 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 








Suite 1230 Chickering 4-2180 








Tel. BArclay 7-9300 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 








Greetin gs 


to 


The National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


vW 


A Fine OLD 


Company for 
Ambitious 
YOUNG Men 


Established 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 


President Executive Vice-President 


29 South La Salle Street » Chicago 








Convention 
Visitors— 


DN a California company whose operations extend 

also into the home territories of most of you 
who are now enjoying San Francisco’s far-famed 
hospitality, the Pacific Mutual is especially happy 
to invite each and all of you to make your return 
journey by way of our state’s more southerly 
metropolis—-Los Angeles; to linger there if you 
can; to visit our Home Office; and to let us assist 
in making the pleasure of your Southern California 
visit second only to the enjoyment of your con- 


vention program in San Francisco. 


Ww 


The Paeifie Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of California 


(Founded 1868) 


HOME OFFICE IN LOS ANGELES 


Giant of a the Pacific 


MODERNIZED FAMILY be ee : NON-CANOELLABLE 
INCOME INSURANCE ~~? DISABILITY INCOME 
PE Rn. INSURANCE 
. “S ? 6 


RETILEMENT INCOME Nea PERMANENT TOTAL 
WITH INSURANCE a ee DISABILITY 
ee tS ae COVERAGE 
t 
° ‘ oe + 


ESTATE SHRINKAGE a TEMPORARY 
INSURANCE . : re ACCIDENT & 
+i SICKNESS 
° 2 ‘ DISABILITY 
AD PROTECTION 
EDUCATIONAL e 


INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT 


° : INSURANCE FOR 
ANNUITIES i WOMEN 


SPECIALIZED PERSONAL INSURANCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Nominating Committee Slate Is Elected 


Explain Background 
of Political Fight 





Advisory Nominating Committee 
Sought to Break the Precedent 
of Succession in Office 





SPLIT ON SUCCESSION 





Resolution Is Framed to Abolish Suc- 
cession, Thus Giving Effect to Ad- 
visory Group’s Desire 





Convention Headquarters, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Aug. 19 


Politics, unexpectedly—except to the 
most inner circle of the inside, who 
might have anticipated it—was projected 
with a wallop into the national associa- 
tion convention when the report of the 
advisory nominating committee became 
generally known. Although recommend- 
ing the advancement of Charles C. 
Thompson of Seattle from vice-president 
to president, according to what is only 
a little short of precedent, the advisory 
committee disrupted the national asso- 
ciation hierarchy below that point, the 
most noticeable effect being the drop- 
ping of C, Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 
and T. M. Riehle, New York, from the 
vice-presidential ranks. 

Anderson and Riehle were naturally 
crestfallen as both have been pointing 
towards the presidency and both had 
their hats in the ring in competition 
with Elbert Storer for the highest honor 
at the Pittsburgh convention last year. 

The advisory committee is a small 
group, which has often been subjected 
to great embarrassment in making rec- 
ommendations but which has usually 
come forth with a slate that gets by the 
nominating committee and the conven- 
tion, the solution most frequently being 
to advance the various vice-presidents 
a step. 


Boosters of Riehle and 
Anderson Get in Action 


When the slate without Riehle and 
Anderson became known, some strong 
boosters for one or the other, or both 
of them, principally from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, put on their campaign 
duds and set out to upset the advisory 
committee’s slate, which they did with 
a slap. Instead of the nominating com- 
mittee—composed of a delegate from 
each local association—accepting the 
slate without Riehle and Anderson, it 
gave those two men the leading posi- 
tions on the slate below Thompson, An- 
derson being recommended for vice- 
President, the ranking office, and Riehle 
for first vice-president. 
we slate of the advisory committee 

President—C. C. Thompson, Seattle. 

ice-president—A. E. Patterson, Chi- 
cago. , 

First vice- i 

ih Aho: + legac A. Kede- 
econd vice-presi — 
Sen ~ otha esident—A. S. Holman, 


ag vice-president—L, O. Schriver, 


Fourth vice i 
‘ -president— ~ 
meee Dallas. _ 
>€cretary—John W. Yates, Detroi 
. , Detroit. 
preasurer—R. L. Jones, New York. 
© was also some discussion of 








Elected to Presidency 











CHARLES C. THOMPSON, Seattle 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


Charles C. Thompson, Metropolitan, 


Seattle. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
T. M. Riehle, Equitable, New York City. 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Arthur S. Holman, Travelers, San Francisco. 

THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
Lester O. Schriver, Aetna, Peoria, Ill. 

FOURTH VICE PRESIDENT 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, Chicago. 

SECRETARY 

John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. 


TREASURER 
Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, New York City. 





Holman’s status. He ha’ just finished a committee’s recommendation as to Hol- 


term as second vice-president, and the 
advisory committee left him just where 
he has been. The nominating commit- 
tee, however, did not upset the advisory 


man. 
Tied in with the political situation is 
a resolution which, it was decided, Ben 
(Continued on Page 21) 


Report of Advisory 
Group Is Overturned 


C. V. Anderson Named Ranking 
Vice-President and T. M. Riehle 
First Vice-President 





Cc. C. THOMPSON INDUCTED 





Great Golden Gate Convention Closes 
With Addresses of the Highest 
Order 


Convention Headquarters, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Aug, 19 


The nominating committee slate, as 
distinguished from the slate of the ad- 
visory nominating committee, was 
elected at the Friday nrorning session of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. There was no fight on the floor, 
the nominating committee's report being 
unanimously approved. 

The new president is C. C. Thompson; 
vice-president, C. V. Anderson; first 
vice-president, T. M. Riehle; second vice- 
president, Arthur S. Holman; third vice- 
president, L. O. Schriver; fourth vice- 
president, A. E. Patterson; secretary, 
John W. Yates, and treasurer, Robert L. 
Jones. 

After the elections, those new officers 
who were on hand were escorted to the 
platform and given a great ovation. 
They were Thompson, Anderson, Riehle 
and Holman. 

Mr. Thompson, in his speech of accept- 
ance, described the trustees and the other 
officers. He is the first Metropolitan 
Life man to be president of the associa- 
tion for more than a decade. 


Thompson Gives Praise 
to His Fellow Officers 


“I am not only proud, but I am grate- 
ful to you for having surrounded me 
with associate officers from the ablest 
men in our organization,” Mr. Thomp- 
son said. “There is no difference be- 
tween us; we are a partnership; we are 
all in the same boat and if one rocks 
the boat, we will all get rocked 

“I shall expect much from these asso- 
ciates because I feel humble in my new 
position, knowing any one of them could 
fill this important position better than I.” 

Mr. Thompson made a plea for active 
support during his administration. “We 
do not want retired leaders or merely 
names,” he said. “What we want are 
live active workers.” He laughingly re- 
ferred to the “recall” if he does not re- 
ceive proper codéperation. 

The association, he said, while a non- 
profit codperative organization, will pay 
dividends in results, pledging his earnest 
effort in seeing that the association car- 
ries on as the “outstanding organization 
of the world.” 


Mrs. Storer Introduced, 
Gets a Big Ovation 


President Storer then expressed his 
gratification upon the election of the 
men who had served with him the past 
year “dedicating them to 13 months of 
active service.” 

Mrs. Storer was presented as the ~—s 
companion of Mr. Storer during his 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Saturation Point 
Far From Reached 


Potential Insurance in Force, 
Based on 1931 Income, 
350 Billions 


NORTH SEES OPPORTUNITY 


Only One Per Cent of National Income 
Now Left in Charge of Life 
Insurance Companies 


By HENRY E. NORTH 


Mr. North is third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. He is a native of 
Kansas. Before entering life insurance he 
was connected with the board of water sup- 
ply of New York City. He joined the Met- 
ropolitan in 1911 as an agent in the Bay 
Ridge section of Brooklyn. In 1914 he was 
made deputy superintendent at Trenton; 
in 1917 manager at Clinton, Mass. After 
the war he became manager at Portland, 
Me.; in 1920 manager of the Roxbury 
office in Boston, In 1921 he was made su- 
perintendent of agencies in charge of seven 
southwestern states, later being transferred 
to take charge of six New England states. 

In 1925 Mr. North was placed in charge 
of the field force in Canada. In 1927 he 
was made third vice-president in charge of 
Canada. He remained in Canada until 
1931, when he returned to organize the field 
education and sales promotion department 


of the Metropolitan. 


“Our Business in a Changing World” 
sounds like a mighty big title, I admit, 
but if the talk fits the title everything 
will be all right. 

In speaking of a changing world I 
refer, of course, to the economic 
changes, because the world is changing 
in many ways today. To get a picture 
of what these changes are and have 
been, we will have to go back a bit, say 
to the year 1850. 

In 1850 the population of this country 
was 23,191,876, barely one-fifth of what 
it is today. The taxable wealth of the 
country was only a little over seven 
billions of dollars, or less than one- 
fiftieth of what it was in the latest year 
of record. The average wage of all work- 
ers was less than $10 a week. Over 60 
per cent of our working population was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
country had already had depressions of 
greater or less severity, as in 1837, but 


despite these handicaps the people made 
steady progress. 

The Civil War was the first great 
shock to the unity of a country which, as 
its very name implies, had been built on 
a common idea of unity. After it had 
worn itself out, however, that war did 
not in any form, shape, or manner stop 
the progress of the country. It did, of 
course, set back certain sections, but the 
country as a whole emerged from the 
Civil War ready to fight the new eco- 
nomic problems that it had to face. 


By 1870 Population Had 
Increased Despite War 


In 1870 the country’s total population 
had risen, despite the war, to 38,558,371. 
The proportion of all occupied persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits had di- 
minished to less than 50 per cent, and 
the proportion engaged in manufactur- 
ing industries had already begun to 
show a marked increase. 

In 1873 the country suffered a severe 
setback very similar to what we are go- 
ing through now, which lasted to some 
extent to 1879. Those who can look back 
to that time will remember many points 
of resemblance to the present depres- 
sion. There were a great many failures 
in business, a considerable loss of 
wealth, the railroads were in bad condi- 
tion, there were general labor disturb- 
ances, and the government had great 
difficulty, as now, in balancing its bud- 
get. But as has always happened, we 
came out of that depression stronger 
and bigger and better than ever. 

In 1880 the population was 50,155,783, 
and the national wealth was estimated at 
over 43 billions. Thus you can see that 
during a period of thirty years, despite 
the Civil War and financial depressions, 
the country’s wealth increased six times 
in the period from 1850 to 1880. 

In 1893 and the years immediately 
following another economic interruption 
took place. 

Jumping ahead to 1900, great strides 
are found to have been made. The 
wealth of the country rose to 88 billions. 
The number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture had dropped to nearly 35 per 
cent, and the total number engaged in 
manufacture, etc., during that year had 
risen to practically 25 per cent of all 
occupied persons. 


Nation Arose Greater 
From 1907 Depression 


We are now at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that era which 
brought so many wonderful discoveries 
and inventions in science and industry. 
The country progressed steadily in those 
early years of nineteen hundred, until 


1907-08, when the country suffered an- 
other depression from which it again 
arose a greater nation than before. 

The year 1914 brought the World 
War, and this nation took over a great 
many of the activities that the nations 
engaged in the war could not handle. 
That gave us a great place in the world, 
and we became a nation of great wealth, 
a nation that was bound to make its in- 
fluence felt among all other powers. 
Upon entering the war in 1917 we shoul- 
dered a tremendous burden. 

During all this time our country had 
been steadily changing, from a small 
agricultural nation to the greatest indus- 
trial and commercial nation in the 
world. 

So we find that in 1922 the total 
wealth of the country was evaluated at 
320 billion dollars. In 1928 it had risen 
to 360 billions. Persons engaged in man- 
ufacturing and related industries in 1930 
made up almost 30 per cent of the work- 
ing population, while those engaged in 
agriculture, who in 1820 constituted 80 
per cent of the occupied population) 
were now only about 20 per cent. This 
change in the activity of our people 
brought about a complete change in the 
aspect of the nation, because the people 
gradually moved away from the rural 
sections of the country and began to 
build up the big cities. 


Urbanization Has Meant 
Much to Life Insurance 


The increasing concentration in cities 
and towns is strikingly evident in the 
censuses, the last two of which (1930 
and 1920) show that more than one- 
half of the United States population 
lives in cities and towns of over 2,500. 
Prior to 1920 the population had been 
less than one-half urban; that is, more 
than half lived either on farms or in 
small villages and towns. In all proba- 
bility only about 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation lived in urban localities in 1850, 
the initial year of my historical sketch. 
The point I wish to emphasize, from 
your standpoint and mine, is that the 
increased urbanization has brought a 
larger and larger proportion of the peo- 
ple within easy reach of the life insur- 
ance companies’ field forces. 

Now what has all this got to do with 
our business? Well, going back again 
to 1850, we find that life insurance at 
that time was comparatively undevel- 
oped. A few companies had started in 
business and had made a little progress, 
but it was of no consequence. In 1850 
the total amount of life insurance in 
force in this country was only 75 mil- 
lions of dollars. We had no agency 
methods worth speaking about. The 


methods used were adopted from the 
English companies, who believed that 
life insurance should be bought, not sold. 
The great agency system which later 
came into being was probably not 
thought of at that time. Commissions 
were low. It was never dreamed that 
life insurance would become a great 
business for the underwriter. However, 
because it had a real purpose behind it, 
life insurance steadily grew, and in 1860 
we find there was approximately 200 
millions of life insurance in force in the 
United States. By 1880 it had reached 
1% billions. In 1900 there was 8% bil- 
lions of dollars of legal-reserve life in- 
surance in force in this country, and in 
1920 there was 42 billions. 


Government Put Value 
On Men’s Lives 


You will see that in the 20 years be- 
tween 1900 and 1920 great strides had 
been made. Life insurance had begun 
to make itself felt. What brought this 
about is a question that might rightfully 
be asked. Was it because selling meth- 
ods were better? Well, they may have 
been here and there, but not to any 
great extent. Was it due to the fact that 
the life insurance companies were giving 
more and better service? Yes, that cer- 
tainly can be set down as one of the 
reasons. The Armstrong investigation 
in the state of New York brought about 
many improvements in the life insurance 
business. But, of course, the big reason 
for the greater sale of life insurance was 
the change in the economic condition of 
our people. 

We began as a small agricultural na- 
tion. Our people were of pioneer stock 
who lived close to the soil and knew 
how to provide the small necessities of 
life for themselves and their families. 
The future did not hold any great haz- 
ards for them. But when the people 
moved into the cities and we became a 
nation of business, our people could not 
depend upon the farms for a means of 
living. They had to depend upon their 
weekly wage. They got more money and 
they spent more. They began to acquire 
different kinds of property. Our fore- 
fathers thought only of acquiring land; 
that was their big ambition. But our 
generation wants the better things of 
life, better at least from the modern 
point of view. Therefore it will be seen 
how life insurance came into the pic- 
ture. People began to realize that they 
had to protect their families and their 
future. But the life insurance under- 
writer had not come into a full realiza- 
tion of this fact; he was not fully aware 
of his great opportunity. The world war 

(Continued on Page 21) 








Vice-Presidents Chosen After Preliminary Skirmish 
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American College, C. L. U. Show Progress 


Meaning of C. L. U. Degree 
Explained by J. A. Stevenson 


Agent Is Becoming 


Economic Adviser 





c. L. U. Work Is Removing 
Insurance Salesmen from 
Drummer Class 





MUCH PROGRESS REPORTED 





Dr. Huebner Takes Up and Answers 
Four Common Objections to the 
American College Program 





By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
Dean, American College of Life Underwriters 


For counsel, relative to financial and 
business matters, citizens of each com- 
munity seem to go to the lawyer, the 
banker, and the accountant. This trio 
seems everywhere to be recognized as 
possessing special merit as advisers 
along economic lines. Each of the trio 
seems to have won out educationally 
with the public. Each, and this is espe- 
cially true of the lawyer and accountant, 
is regarded as having met certain high 
standards of preparation, and is there- 
fore presumed to be qualified to give de- 
pendable advice. Law, banking, and ac- 
counting are also so interwoven into our 
educational system that the public has 
become thoroughly convinced that the 
practitioners in these three fields are the 
logical persons to go to for help. 

But we may well ask why this trio 
should not be changed to a quartet, by 
adding the life underwriter. Life insur- 
ance is vital to the financial welfare and 
economic organization of both home and 
business. It is concerned more vitally 
than any other single business institu- 
tion with the problems of financial ar- 
rangement for the future. The life in- 
surance field representative is not a 
mere drummer of a standardized prod- 
uct. Instead, he should be a seller, a 
teacher of ideas, just as is the lawyer, ac- 
countant and banker. Speaking frankly, 
with many exceptions of course, he is 
not regarded in that way by the public 
today. Until very recently the business 
has done comparatively little along or- 
ganizing lines to have the subject of 
life insurance properly reflected in our 
higher institutions of learning, and 


(Continued on Page 14) 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 


Mr. Stevenson made these remarks at the 
conferment at the American College of Life 
Underwriters Thursday evening. 

The larger the world in which we live, 
the greater the demands it makes upon 
us. As the territory covered by the life 
insurance world has been extended to 
cover business stabilization, estate pro- 
tection, pension systems, financial pro- 
grams for beneficiaries, as well as family 
protection, we all recognize that our 
responsibilities have increased with our 
opportunities. 

Life insurance representatives, as indi- 
viduals, have met this challenge in a 
magnificent way, and we are justified in 
a feeling of pride when we review their 
accomplishments. Life insurance com- 
panies, too, have met the demand by 
establishing training courses in order 
that their representatives might be 
equipped to shoulder increased respon- 
sibilities. In my opinion, however, when 
we take a “long view” of the importance 
of life insurance as a financial factor, we 
cannot overestimate the value of the 
C. L. U. program to life insurance as an 
institution. 

All of us, of course, know that the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
was organized with a three-fold purpose: 

(1) ‘Yo establish educational standards 
for life underwriters based on a recog- 
nition of the vital part now played by 
life insurance in our economic and social 
system. 

(2) To coéperate with colleges and 
universities in making available adequate 
training for meeting the demands of 
present-day life underwriting. 

(3) To award the honor of the C. L. U. 
degree to those who are properly quali- 
fied. 

It is important that we keep these 
purposes in mind. There is sometimes 
a misunderstanding as to the real objec- 
tive of the C. L. U. program, even on 
the part of the life insurance world. 

In speaking on “The Use of Law 
Schools,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, until 
very recently an Associate Justice of the 


United States Supreme Court, remarked 
that “a law school does not undertake to 
teach success.” His point was that edu- 
cational equipment does not insure suc- 
cess, the “mark of the master” being that 
he can take a mass of facts, shoot 
through them “the magnetic current of 
his thought,” make them live and bear 
fruit. 


C. L. U. Program Does 
Not Guarantee Success 


The C. L. U. program does not pre- 
tend to guarantee success in the profes- 
sion of life underwriting. However, it 
goes without saying that any individual 
who follows through on the C. L. U 
program greatly increases his chances 
of success, just as a college education is 
a real asset in the business world. But 
what the C. L. U. degree really means is 
that the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters certifies to the fact that the 
person who holds that degree possesses 
a certain educational foundation on 
which it should be possible to build a 
successful life insurance career. The 
college does not certify that he is going 
to be a harder worker than the man in 
the office next door. It does not certify 
that, to use Justice Holmes’ language, 
the magnetic current which passes 
through his acquired knowledge will be 
stronger, and, that, therefore, he must 
necessarily get better results. 

Eventually, as the knowledge of what 
the C. L. U. degree means becomes 
more familiar to the public, it will ask 
the “If not—why not?” question in the 
field of life insurance, as they now ask 
this question in regard to the account- 
ant’s C. P. A. But, before attempting 
to paint a picture of “What the C. L. U. 
Program Means to Life Insurance,” we 
should erase an impression that the sole 
purpose of the C. L. U. program lies in 
attempting to increase individual pro- 
duction records or that it is the open 
sesame to a successful career in life 
underwriting. 

Individual underwriters, of course, 
wouldn’t be human if they didn’t expect 
to get returns through increased produc- 
tion for the time and money they ex- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


College Progress 
Recited by Clark 





Anticipates Fewer Study Groups 
and More Work in 
Universities 


PRESIDENT GIVES REVIEW 


Wider Distribution Geographically and 
By Companies Among C. L. U.’s 
Noted as Evidence of Progress 


By ERNEST J. CLARK 


Mr. Clark delivered the following ob- 
servations in his capacity as president of 
the American College of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Clark is otherwise state agent for the 
John Hancock for Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He entered insurance 
in Cincinnati in 1891, being named assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies in Ohio for 
the Mutual Benefit a year later. In 1304 
he joined the John Hancock as superintend- 
ent of agents for Ohio and West Virginia. 
In 1897 he assumed the position he now 
holds. 

Mr. Clark served as president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1913-14. He succeeded the late Edward 
A. Woods as president of the American 
College in 1928. 


Of all the major economic and social 
developments which the world has wit- 
nessed since the beginning of the present 
century, the growth and widely extended 
service of life insurance has been of the 
most outstanding importance, resulting 
in the building up of a great quasi-public 
service institution universally recognized 
as not only constituting an essential part 
of the foundation of our economic struc- 
ture, but one that is vital to civilization 


itself. Eliminate life insurance, and we 
would have both economic and social 
chaos. 


This phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment have created a need for superior 
preparation by life underwriters to meet 
the requirements of the insuring public 
because of changed conditions and a 
more complex type of underwriting in 
the many fields of life insurance service. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Meaning of C. L. U. 
Degree Explained 
(Continued from Page 5) 


pend. There isn’t the slightest doubt in 
my mind that the returns will be far 
more than commensurate with the time, 
money, and effort expended. But life 
insurance as an institution must take a 
broader view of what the C. L. U. pro- 
gram means than can be obtained by a 
fleeting squint through the keyhole of 
the production record file. 


Educational Standards 
of C. L. U. Degree 


The origin of the expression “getting 
down to brass tacks” goes back to days 
when a salesman usually measured a 
yard by the distance he could reach from 
the end of his nose. When a greater de- 
gree of accuracy was demanded by cus- 
tomers, brass tacks were put in the 
counter for the purpose of providing a 
standard measure. 


It should be apparent to discriminat- 
ing observers that the C. L. U. program, 
right now, serves the extremely valuable 
purpose of giving us some brass tacks 
for measuring educational equipment 
for life insurance selling. That is, it 
takes into account the demands which 
modern life insurance makes on the 
underwriter and provides a standard by 
which we can judge how his information 
measures up to these demands. 

We all realize that a great deal of the 
sales resistance we meet today when we 
are trying to sell to the public an invest- 
ment offering the advantages that life 
insurance does, is the result of the fact 
that in past years too many lame ducks 
have found their way into this business. 
To the extent, then, that the C. L. U. 
program increases the number of under- 
writers who have adequate educational 
equipment for meeting today’s demands, 
to that extent it is going to increase the 
number of people who have a real appre- 
ciation of the purposes that life insur- 
ance serves. It will serve a valuable 
purpose if its high standards will dis- 
courage incompetents. 

Then, too, when the building of a life 
insurance career is started on a solid 
educational foundation, the chances of 
success are bound to be materially 
increased. Any factor which tends to 
increase the number of successful life 
insurance salesmen works toward a de- 
crease in our turnover. 


Coéperating With Colleges 
and Universities 


At the formal inauguration of the 
School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University, Owen D. Young 
raised the question of why Harvard Uni- 
versity had been founded in 1636 be- 
cause, as the founders expressed it, 
“they dreaded to leave an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust,”—-why the 
university was founded for this purpose 
in 1636 while there was no school for 
the “ministry of business” until 1908. 
The answer to this question lies in the 
recognition now given by the public to 
the part which adequate educational 
equipment may play in business leader- 
ship. 

The public, too, is beginning to be 
fully aware of the importance of life 
insurance in stabilizing business and per- 
sonal finance. Wouldn’t they, in turn, 
raise a serious question if facilities were 
lacking for obtaining adequate educa- 
tional equipment on the part of those 
who were engaged in the distribution of 
such an important service? 

Today 146 universities and colleges 
offer insurance courses, 52 of them re- 
porting special courses covering the 
principles, practices and economics of 
life insurance. Of this number, 20 per 
cent, I understand, have been started 
since 1930. Over 40 universities and col- 
leges are coéperating with the American 
College in offering its program of study 
and, largely owing to the activity of the 


American College, the number of col- 
leges which offer courses in life insur- 
ance salesmanship has shown a substan- 
tial increase since 1929. 

We will all admit, then, that the life 
insurance world owes a debt of gratitude 
to the American College for the con- 
structive work it has done and is now 
doing toward increasing the opportuni- 
ties for obtaining adequate life insurance 
education. 


Awarding of the 
Cc. L. U. Degree 


It is entirely unnecessary, of course, in 
speaking to a group of this character, to 
spend time emphasizing the inherent 
value of the C. L. U. degree. 

We all acknowledge that the under- 
writer whose knowledge » ly over 
the ground covered by the C. L. U. re- 
quirements is equipped to render the 
same high grade of service to his clients 
as the underwriter who holds the degree. 
It seems to me, however, that the 
C. L. U. degree plays somewhat the 
same part as the signature of an artist 
on a painting. 

When we study the history of art, we 
know that masterpieces have frequently 
been little valued until some collector 
recognized their merits. The public, not 
being sufficiently well informed to judge, 
relies on the signature of the artist 
whose ability is recognized. 

Does the C. L. U. give the public this 
assurance? It can and it will serve this 
purpose if those of you who hold the 
degree take on yourselves the responsi- 
bility of making sure that the ideals for 
which the C. L. U. stands are realized. 

The C. P. A. stands for efficient work 
in the accounting field today because the 
public has found that it can rely on the 
work of individual members of the 
group. If the public finds that it can 
rely on the C. L. U. with the same con- 
fidence that it places in the C. P. A,, 
is there any question of the inestimable 
benefit that will accrue to life insurance 
as an institution from the C. L. U. pro- 
gram? 


Character Assets 
Provided by Degree 


The C. L. U. is, of course, awarded 
only to persons who measure up to the 
character as well as the educational 
standard, but the real test of what the 
C. L. U. program may mean to the life 
insurance world is going to be made by 
the standards set by the work of indi- 
viduals who hold the degree. 

In summing up the assets of a man 
with a balanced education, Dr. William 
Comfort, president of Haverford Col- 
lege, listed these as the first four attri- 
butes: 

1. An unselfish interest in social wel- 
fare. 

2. A sense of values—the ability to 
distinguish between the important and 
the unimportant. 


3. The ability to recognize the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

4. The ability to codperate. 

It seemed to me, as I read over the 
attributes listed by President Comfort, 
that he could scarcely have described 
in a more accurate way the personal 
characteristics of that great underwriter 
who played such an important part in 
the founding of the American College 
of Life Underwriters—Edward A. 
Woods. While a good many of those 
who hold the C. L. U. degree today 
have come into the life insurance world 
too recently to have known Edward A. 
Woods personally, all know his accom- 
plishments and recognize that these ac- 
complishments were based on an un- 
selfish interest in human welfare, keen 
judgment, high ethical standards, and 
the most genuine codéperation. 

What we achieve today is, of course, 
the standard by which tomorrow’s per- 
formance will be judged. The growth 
in numbers would indicate that it will 
not be long before 1000 or more candi- 
dates will take the C, L. U. examina- 
tions annually. But is there any question 


that the standards set by the first 1000 
will play an extremely influential part 
in determining what the C. L. U. degree 
will mean to life insurance? Judging by 
the calibre of the men who hold this de- 
gree now, however, we may feel entirely 
confident that the C. L. U. degree is 
going to stand not only for adequate 
educational equipment but for high-grade 
service and fair nlay. We need have 
little doubt, therefore, of the tremendous 
value of the C. L. U. program to life 
insurance as an institution. 


Possibilities in the 
C. L. U. Program 


Did you happen to read a recent news- 
paper statement by Dr. Hibben, retiring 
president of Princeton, in which he made 
the point that when we talk of the chang- 
ing world, we too often think of motors 
and machines and do not realize how 
fast things are changing in the realm of 
the mind. As an example, he men- 
tioned the statement by a chemistry pro- 
fessor that 60 per cent of the material 
contained in a new book on physical 
chemistry was unknown to the chemical 
world twelve years ago. 

Much the same situation exists in the 
life insurance world. Twelve years ago 
we talked a great deal about business 
insurance, but it was the exceptional 
underwriter who had any idea of what a 
sound business agreement should cover. 
Twelve years ago we talked about in- 
surance for estate coverage, but it was 
the exceptional underwriter who realized 
what actual estate analysis- involved. 
Twelve years ago we talked about the 
self-pension plans which could be 
worked out through insurance and de- 
ferred annuities, but we saw no news- 
paper headlines telling of the adoption 
of these plans by gigantic corporations 
with the amount of insurance running 
high up into the millions. 


Life Insurance Solution to 
Present Day Problems 


We see marked changes in the life 
insurance world today because excep- 
tional underwriters have had the knowl- 
edge and vision to be able to apply the 
life insurance solution to the _ ever- 
increasing financial problems of the 
present day, and others have followed 
where they have led. But life insurance 
is going to take its rightful place in our 
economic system only when the number 
of underwriters with sufficient knowl- 
edge and resourcefulness to work out 
these problems, has greatly increased. 

The opportunities inherent in the 
work of life underwriting are going to 
increase the number of high-grade men 
who come into our business. But there 
is no question, I think, that the C. L. U. 
program is to be a major factor in fur- 
nishing opportunities for high-grade men 
to equip themselves for vy Se hat work. 
It follows, then, that the C. L. pro- 
gram is to be a major factor in wines 
the public to a realization of the value, 
the importance, and the soundness of the 
institution of life insurance. 





Women in Charge 


Mrs. Leila Leitner, Sun Life, and Mrs. 
Gladys A. Leggett, Travelers, both ac- 
tive full-time agents, are serving as co- 
chairmen of the ladies’ reception and 
entertainment committees. They also 
have charge of the details of registering, 
supervising the operations of a corps of 
young women who registered the dele- 
gates and all of whom were supplied by 
the various San Francisco life offices. 





Recreation on Thursday 


Thursday was devoted to sight-seeing 
and recreation with the San Francisco 
and East Bay Associations as hosts. 
The majority went on an all day trip 
through Oakland, Berkeley, Piedmont 
and the East Bay. 

Others took special sight-seeing trips 
in smaller parties to Mt. Tamalpais, Mt. 
Diablo, Palo Alto, San Jose, China- 
town, Fisherman’s Wharf, Golden Gate 
Park, Cliff House, Presidio and the Art 
Galleries. 








A GOOD REASON 


* * * 
What does one agent 
. = ¢ 
Want with two (2) copies 
x * * 
Of The National 
*x* * * 
Underwriter ? 
x * * 
That’s easy. He says 
x * * 
He finds it pays 
x * * 
Him to read a 
s.2 2 
Little on life 
* * * 
Insurance before he 
x * * 
Starts out so that his 
ox * * 
Mind will get a new 
x * * 
Slant for the day. 
x * * 
He keeps from going 
x * * 
Stale on his canvass. 
x * * 
He subscribes for one 
* x * 
Copy at his home and 
x * * 
One at his office 
x * * 
So that no matter 
* * ok 
Where he starts from 
x * * 
He has at hand 
x * * 


The newest thought 


*x* * * 
And the most stimulating 
*x* * * 
Ideas of men 
*x* * * 
Whose problems are like 
* * * 
He finds best 
* * * 
Results are secured 
x * * 
When his mind has been 
x* * * 
Busy with insurance thoughts 
*x* * * 
Before he reaches 
* * * 
The Prospect. And that 


* * * 
Is why he takes two (2) 
* * * 


Thus 


His. 


Copies of the greatest 
ee @ 


Life Insurance Weekly— 


x * * 
The National Underwriter. 
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Projection Is New 
Insurance Concept 


Frank L. Jones Advocates Less 
Emphasis on the Appeal of 
Protection 


BREAK DIE TO WIN IDEA 


Clients Should Be Served in Atmos- 
phere of Life and Its Joys 
Instead of Death 


By FRANK L. JONES 


Mr, Jones has traveled the route from a 
personal producer to manager, to superin- 
tendent and to vice-president in the Equi- 
table Life of New York in 29 years. He 
was a good personal producer and built in 
Indiana one of the best agencies of the com- 
pany he represents, 

As an educator, Mr. Jones served as 
teacher, principal, city superintendent and 
state superintendent of schools in Indiana. 
He was the choice of the committee repre- 
senting the war department, to assist in the 
preparation of a course of study in life in- 
surance to be used among the soldiers in 
American and European camps during and 
following the war. He recruited some 
other life insurance specialists and went 
with them to Europe. 

Mr. Jones was a lecturer for two years 
in the Carnegie school of life insurance at 
Pittsburgh. He has written many articles 
and has lectured throughout the United 
States on various phases of life insurance. 
He served as president of the Indianapolis 
association, president of the Indiana state 
association and president of the National 
association in 1925-26. 

For the past two years Mr. Jones was 
chairman of the board of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and is now chair- 
man of a committee which has organized a 
program against the twister with the result 
that 53 companies are now in an agreement 
to help blot out the replacement evil. 

One of the important institutions of 
man in the civilized world, which has a 
program of independence, is the life in- 
surance company with its planned ser- 
vices of life insurance and annuities. 
Elizur Wright, who is referred to as the 
father of legal reserve life insurance, 
said: “It is the realization of fraternity 
without the destruction of independence 
and individuality.” 

At the outset of the program of this 

convention there was given a fine treatise 
of the aspects of financial independence 
through life insurance and annuities. It 
is here intended to consider the nature of 
life insurance companies as well as their 
products as contributors to independ- 
ence of other kinds than financial. 
_If we are to maintain in the United 
States any semblance of the individual- 
istic type of society and government, we 
must consider the facilities we have for 
its continuance and emphasis. The op- 
posite type of society and government is 
socialistic. The method of life insurance 
is involved in codperative effort, which 
is likewise a tenet of socialism, and, 
therefore, embodies the disposition of 
people to form a group, as they do, in 
the family, the church, the school and 
the government. (In fact, this principle 
is shown in other forms of life than 
human in such illustrations as the herd, 
the drove, the bevy, the swarm, the 
species.) It differs, however, in the fact 
that it permits the individual to be a unit 
with the power of unhampered choice in 
many of the decisions he makes. No 
_ ae of American society 
individual te etter opportunity to the 
isti satisfy both the individual- 
b tc and the gregarious urges of human 
eings. 


Individual Has Election 
to Join and to Withdraw 


Pn the one hand, a man must possess 
€ individual values of good health, of 


800d conduct and the habit of thrift as 








Speak for Home Offices 











FRANK L. JONES 
Vice-President Equitable Life of New York 


necessary contributions to the group— 
it will be noted that here health and con- 
duct are just as important as thrift. On 
the other hand, the individual retains the 
right to enter and to withdraw at will. 
In a word, the institution of life insur- 
ance offers the opportunity and the ma- 
chinery for both financial and social co- 
operation but leaves the election to do 
so entirely in the hands of the indi- 
vidual. Life insurance has for sale, 
therefore, a proved social and economic 
grouping of forces which may be shared 
increasingly, and by increasing numbers, 
with advantages to all and compulsion 
on none. 

Most of the processes of life are rou- 
tine and measurably controlled by rule, 
by law, by custom or by necessity. 
Food, shelter, clothing, amusements, 
transportation and education must be 
provided as minimum requirements— 
these are accepted, and are wholly or 
in large measure acquired as a matter 
of course through the efforts of the 
individual in an individualistic society. 
The achievements above these are 
largely matters of choice and desire and 
are found in art, travel, luxuries, capital 
and social contacts. These latter ac- 
cumulations must in large measure be 
presented to the individual through a 
method of expanding his desires and 
establishing the machinery for the 
achievement of those desires. The insti- 
tution of life insurance does both of 
these—it expands his desires and, cer- 
tainly, his sense of responsibility; and it 
provides him with a safe vehicle or 
method by which those desires may be 
realized. Too many people seemingly 
choose to live without these social ad- 
vantages. No other institution of man- 
kind can so well open the door of oppor- 
tunity to acquire them. We are prepared 
to show that it eliminates individual in- 
vestment losses; it removes the need to 
accumulate an estate in the feverish 
haste of a short life, which impels many 
men to speculate; it administers the an- 
nuity principle, thus giving larger in- 
comes from given sums of capital. Life 
insurance says to the average man: “It 
can be done.” Early ambitions and de- 
sires can be made vivid again. 


Some Insurance Features 
Other Than Financial 


It should be noted that the institu- 
tion of life insurance is involved in many 
other considerations of life than those 
of a purely financial nature. “Man does 
not live by bread alone.” Indeed, the 
very factors which enter into the cre- 
ating of an institution of life insurance 
are great contributors to a type of in- 
dependence which might be extended to 











HENRY E. NORTH 
Third Vice-President Metropolitan Life 


the purely commercial institutions of 
men, 

In the attempt to find a way out of 
the present adverse conditions, we have 
seen life insurance offer a finer resist- 
ance to instability than have most other 
institutions, either financial or social. In 
the groping for methods of business re- 
organization, one important writer in a 
valuable book uses this language as the 
statement of a plan: 

“One of the objectives of Federal Re- 
serve policy should be the maintenance 
of the annual rate of growth of volume 
of credit in the United States in balance 
with the long-term average annual rate 
of growth of production in the United 


States.” 


Safety Zones Are Set 
Up by Life Insurance 


Many other important men seem to 
incline to the principle of long-time aver- 
age rate of growth of production rule 
for expanding and contracting credit and 
thus regulating more definitely the fac- 
tors of supply and demand which seem- 
ingly no longer fit into the old plan 
which we evidently mistook for a law of 
supply and demand. Analyze the above 
quotation and note the closeness of its 
principles to those which are used in the 
operations of the institution of life in- 
surance. What a familiar sound there 
is in the use of the words—“Long-term 
average annual”—the long-time consid- 
eration finds lodgment in the two great 
controlling principles of life insurance, 
namely, the long-time consideration of 
the length of life; and the long-time 
average interest rate on invested assets. 
It certainly can be said of life insurance 
that it offers proved factors of stability 
in the long-term average annual rate of 
growth, and of earning, as stable fac- 
tors suitable for adoption by general 
business. If a type of independence in 
business is desired—and it must be in 
a country which boasts of the independ- 
ence of the individual, even in an asso- 
ciation of individuals which we call the 
corporation—then independence other 
than financial through life insurance and 
annuities may be gained by an emula- 
tion of the factors used in life insurance 
on the part of general business. 

Furthermore, life insurance estab- 
lishes safety zones which general busi- 
ness can do, too, if it adopts the long- 
time average rate of growth as one of 
its cardinal principles. I refer in life 
insurance, first, to the safety zone of 
mortality which begets a selection of 
risks which is on the average well within 
its maximum limits, and, second, to the 
creation of a safety zone or shock ab- 
sorber of interest earnings on invested 


assets which is well within the limits 
of the probabilities as determined by 
the long-time view. The factor in gen- 
eral business which is most nearly an- 
alogous to this one of interest earnings 
is that of profit and loss, which in gen- 
eral business has come to mean the tak- 
ing of all the profits you can legiti- 
mately, in times of good business, in 
order that operations may continue at 
all in times of poor business. That prac- 
tice actually begets instability. We offer 
as a tested principle in life insurance 
the long-time view of the returns on 
investments and not the short-time view 
of sarge immediate profits. In brief, the 
very nature of life insurance corpora- 
tions and the controlling principles used 
in their daily transactions have created 
a model or type which any social, indus- 
trial, or financial group would do well 
to adopt. 

Life insurance also offers contribu- 
tions to independence other than finan- 
cial to help us in plans for political in- 
dependence. 

The importunities of coteries or blocs 
of people who have a common interest 
and yet represent a small minority 
should not be allowed to weigh so heav- 
ily in our legislative halls and in our 
political decisions. In its dealing with 
its members—individually and _ collec- 
tively—life insurance offers a scientific 
basis of equal justice and individual in- 
dependence. Appropriations should be 
made and taxes should be levied on the 
basis of such principles as obtain in the 
operation of a life insurance company. 
The individual can be neither happy nor 
independent who realizes constantly that 
in a nation devoted to individualism 
there is the continuing practice of in- 
justice through favoritism to groups. 


Can Adapt Itself to 
Changing Conditions 


Let us now turn to the operations of 
a life insurance company in the per- 
formance of its own institutional duties. 
One of its characteristic virtues is that 
it can make ready adaptations to chang- 
ing conditions and views. A recent dem- 
onstration on a large scale of a much 
greater use of life insurance to the in- 
sured himself rather than to the bene 
ficiary has developed. Immediately 
available to him were life insurance re- 
serves which he has used to the extent 
of 16 per cent of the total legal reserves 
in American companies. Can anyone 
doubt that this new service of life insur- 
ance has been greatly appreciated by 
the insured himself? The increased in- 
vestment in life insurance annuities in 
recent years is still another illustration 
of the usefulness of the service of life 
insurance to the individual who is think- 
ing about protecting himself rather than 
others, or in addition to others. We 
should be taught by these and other 
current experiences to look ahead to the 
probabilities of other large developments 
which may, and probably should, require 
important changes in the market and 
in the marketing of our product. Not 
only should recent experiences teach us 
as life insurance representatives the im 
portance of stressing the value of legal 
reserve life insurance, but that we should 
again emphasize those policies which 
create appreciable reserves, and not run 
off on a tangent of policies which are 
meant simply for current protection. The 
present adverse economic period is not 
the only one of great emergency we 
shall have. Surely every man who cre- 
ated a substantial insurance reserve and 
used it will be ready to start again a 
type of policy which will create even 
larger reserves. 

Millions of policyholders who found 
it necessary to draw on their life insur- 
ance reserves do not overlook that these 
funds were immediately available and 
that they were obtainable at par. 


Valuable Contracts Were 
Sold Before 1929 Crash 


Sales of policy contracts in the years 
which preceded the break in values in 
1929 were made in larger number on 
limited payment and endowment plans, 
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thus providing for many families a large 
reserve of funds for use in adverse 
times, in addition to their maturing 
benefits. 

The evidences of values are stated 
largely by documents, The evidences of 
ownership of property or of shares or 
of mortgages or of debts are expressed 
in documents, such as deeds, certificates, 
and notes. Any one or all of these, in 
normal times, should produce face 
— in cash at maturity or in a current 
sale. 


Urges Use df the Word 

Projection in Selling 

In the last three years it has been 
difficult and often impossible to make a 
sale or transfer of most of these docu- 
ments without a concurrent loss. The 
life insurance policy could be cashed at 
once, at maturity or currently, for its 
stated values without discount or delay. 
Thus the higher favor in which life in- 
surance is held today is due to its add- 
ing to its previous protective and prop- 
erty values, the evidences of its stability. 

Let us now consider the need of the 
institution of life insurance to take some 
added steps in the interest of the inde- 
pendence of the individual. The individ- 
ual is brought into the life insurance 
group by methods of selection—it is his 
health which is examined and investi- 
gated; it is his living in harmony with 
accepted principles of morality that is 
involved; it is his ability to contribute 
annually that is passed upon; it is to him 
that a document known as a policy is de- 
livered. Despite all of this, the sale of 
life insurance has proceeded quite largely 
upon considerations of the use to which 
the proceeds of the policy are to be put. 
Out of that kind of consideration there 
has developed a word which is used in 
life insurance more than any other, 
“protection.” It will be seen at once 
that such a word begets the considera- 
tion of beneficiaries, the painting of pic- 
tures of want and misery, the emphasis 
upon death and its resultant terrors. Is 
it any wonder that we have developed 
in life insurance great praise of it as an 
institution and yet much criticism of it 
when judged by the type of approach 
which is too often made to the public 
in a sale really of weeping emotion- 
alism? I suggest that here and now 
we make way for the progressive indi- 
vidual agents, now many, who base their 
approach on the theory that living is a 
joy and that there should be pleasure 
to the individual in the art of living; in 
the satisfaction of saving; and in the 
assurance that his economic life can be 
projected by means of the institution 
of life insurance. I suggest the word 
“projection,” which looks much like it 
and sounds greatly like protection, as a 
substitute in our thought and in our 
presentation of life insurance in the fu- 
ture—it more nearly explains our real 
purpose. If we could eliminate from the 
public mind the unwillingness to see 
the life insurance agent and could blot 
out of its mind the thought that we 
must die to win, we would break down 
the only two important barriers. to the 
spread of life insurance that seemingly 
now exist. 

It is not recommended that we desert 
the word protection for projection or 
that we wholly eliminate the use of the 
_sentiments involved in it. The fact 
is that in all life there are two funda- 
mental instincts which are so implanted 
that they cannot be disregarded. They 
are, first, the instinct of defending the 
young and the weak; and, second, the 
instinct of creating a supply ahead. The 
human being is the only one of the whole 
animal kingdom, so far as we know, 
which can reason about these two in- 
stincts and can consciously provide for 
them by means which are quite beyond 
mere instinct. 


But Should Not Forget 
the Idea of Protection 


We must not, of course, disregard the 
advantages of such primary instincts as 
these and which we have built under the 
first illustration above into the idea of 


protection. It must be noted, however, individual, with even a great need of of the agent by that beneficiary but jy 


that there are many more institutions of 
life which contribute to these funda- 
mental instincts than just life insurance. 
The whole world of real estate is in- 
volved in its dewelopments with these 
two instincts of life, and yet in the op- 
eration of sales plans very little is said 
about the use of that real estate as a 
means of support after the death of the 
owner except as a collateral point in the 
sale and purchase of homes. In the 
world of securities which we know as 
stocks and bonds, there is just as much 
intention, by their sale, to build up an 
estate for the future as there is in life 
insurance, and yet there is practically 
nothing said about the acquirement of 
these values as a means of support after 
the death of the current owner. In sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and in other forms of saving and 
deposit, the contributions are definitely 
to the protection of the family and to the 
creation of an estate. The sales plans 
are confined largely to business consid- 
erations in which the emotions are not 
largely played upon. 


Growth Not Based on 
“Die to Win” Idea 


It is likely true that because the insti- 
tution of life insurance is based upon the 
considerations of the length of life, we 
have fallen into the habit of painting 
pictures of distress which the money is 
to alleviate, rather than making it par- 
tially an expedient of thrift as other in- 
Stitutions do. It must not be assumed 
that we have brought the institution of 
life insurance to its present high state 
of effectiveness by wholly improper sales 
methods. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the two great mass increases 
in public favor toward life insurance, 
which have sprung from the people 
themselves and not from the representa- 
tives of life insurance, are not based 
upon either the considerations of pro- 
tection or the idea that you must die to 
win. The war risk act gave us the im- 
petus of human life values and the pres- 
ent depression period has given us the 
impetus of financial stability. We now 
have in our hands a sufficient number of 
favorable factors and mental attitudes to 
warrant at least a moderate desertion of 
the factor of death with its creation of 
an aura of fear in our sales presentation 
of life insurance. It must be understood 
that such a conception of the sale will 
require an important change in mental 
attitude on the part of officers, managers 
and agents. That changed attitude must 
be reflected in changes in our methods of 
education and training. A man’s life in- 
surance problems must always be 
thought of from his point of view in 
relationship to his other processes of de- 
fense and of estate creation. If we can 
serve him in an atmosphere of life and 
its joys rather than in one of death and 
its fears, then we will go far toward a 
still better attitude of friendliness to life 
insurance and to the agent. 


Advocates Giving More 
Attention to the Women 


The profound change in the status of 
women suggests to us the need to extend 
to them more fully the services we have 
for sale. Isn’t it likely that an increas- 
ing number of women will be interested 
in the services of life insurance and 
annuities for reasons other than that of 
providing for dependents? We here 
meet the new mental attitude which will 
require an adaptation of our sales meth- 
ods to satisfy a great range of needs that 
ought to be considered wholly outside of 
the requirements of dependence and 
protection. 

Another illustration of the fact that 
the public mind is keen for the services 
we render, but often “thumbs down” 
with reference to our methods of selling, 
is that in the great expanding purchase 
of annuities there is the consideration of 
life and not of death. What a world of 
favorable comment comes from an 
expression like this—“Annuitants live 
longer.” Many an agent has a warm 
welcome on that kind of an approach 
which he would not have with the same 


family protection, on the approach— 
“Your death may occur any day.” The 
one is a reasonable consideration of con- 
structive factors that impinge upon 
living and have an optimistic tone in 
them; the other has an emphasis upon 
the pessimistic which is involved in the 
consideration of early death. 

What a man seeks is the projection 
of his life—not a consultation with us 
on the shortness of it. 


Cleverness of Approach 
Is Stressed Too Much 


An agent should not ever smother 
his perception of the problems of widows 
and children who should be the bene- 
ficiaries of protective life insurance. The 
observation of multiplied cases of want, 
due to inadequate life insurance protec- 
tion, are a constant challenge to him. 
However, it is not required, nor is it 
desirable in most cases, to paint pictures 
of potential distress to a man and his 
family to effect a sale. 

It takes only an examination of the 
type of teaching which has been given 
to life insurance agents for several years, 
and still currently followed, to show that 
some of its fundamentals are based upon 
the very idea that great resistance is 
essential to the agent’s approach to the 
public. Through our practices we have 
convinced ourselves that the resistance 
we meet is unavoidable and that, there- 
fore, an important part of our teaching 
time must be given to a sort of clever- 
ness of approach and response which 
denies or breaks down the offered ob- 
jections of the prospective buyer. It is 
even poor psychology to assume such 
a negative attitude. 


Teaching Stress Too Heavy 
on Mere Sales Strategy 


The curricula of life insurance schools 
are not wholly made up of lessons on 
mere sales strategy, but the trend of 
teaching has been too largely in that di- 
rection. In all lines of exchange of 
goods, securities and services, the effec- 
tiveness of the aggressive sale has been 
increasingly greater than has been the 
power of resistance on the part of the 
buyer, even where the resistance was 
legitimate. Life insurance has been a 
party to that aggressiveness. In selling, 
there should be in the future a legitimate 
and enlarging consideration of the need 
and of the power to buy. A valuable 
sale to the buyer of life insurance is not 
made in the single transaction of collect- 
ing the first premium. We know from 
recent experiences that the second and 
succeeding premiums are part of a good 
sale and that the sale is not complete 
which gives no return or little return to 
the buyer, as occurs in the cases of early 
relapse. Cleverness in selling and over- 
powering and ruthless meeting of legiti- 
mate objections is a development of life 
insurance that should be moderate and 
in its place should be substituted a more 
intimate consideration of the buyer's 
possibilities, and of his sensibilities. 

We do not use the constructive forces 
of life insurance and the optimistic 
views of people as natural and comple- 
mentary forces in our approach to the 
individual. The insured individual him- 
self is the important instrument by 
which life insurance carries its program 
into full flower, but we desert him at 
the very beginning of our sales presen- 
tation by talking about somebody else 
and by creating too often an atmosphere 
of gloom and depression and of fear 
and of reluctance and of adverse psy- 
chology. Why not create an atmosphere 
of independence in a sales presentation, 
rather than a humility of dependence? 
Do we not seek too often to outwit the 
buyer—that’s wrong in any kind of hu- 
man relationship except only that of 
war. 


Idea of Blood Money 
Still in Background 


It is well known that a further seri- 
ous obstacle to the spread of life insur- 
ance is in the attitude of female bene- 
ficiaries. This is not always shown in 
the things that are said in the presence 


the thoughts she holds that are create; 
in an atmosphere which is charged fyjj 
of the prospect of death. The old ex. 
pression of “blood money” which was 
often used in the earlier days of life 
insurance is yet an important remnant 
in the minds of a lot of people, though 
unstated. It is one of the things that js 
felt rather than spoken. What chance 
has a man and his wife to consider the 
element of independence in a presenta. 
tion that is based so largely upon the 
emotional consideration of protection? 
That is the very worst picture to put 
into anybody’s mind under any circum. 
stances. It is the emphasis upon the 
independence of the individual rather 
than the dependence of some one on the 
individual that would create a harmonri- 
ous atmosphere for the consideration of 
an individual’s problems. Life values are 
a constant joy to a man who conceives 
of his own value. A man who has per- 
sonal services which bring him an jin- 
come of $5,000 a year can be shown that 
his “going value” is the equivalent, from 
an income point of view, of $100,000 of 
5 per cent bonds. That is a picture of 
himself which would normally and nat- 
urally make him think, without any em- 
phasis on the part of the agent, of the 
disaster through the loss by fire, for 
example, of $100,000 of bonds. Nothing 
would give him a greater sense of indi- 
vidual value than such a conception of 
himself. That conception would nor- 
mally lead to a feeling of responsibility 
to maintain the asset and would dignify 
him in his own thinking of himself as 
an individual. As an element of personal 
satisfaction in an individualistic society, 
the conception of the individual as a 
unit of great value which he himself 
creates is the very essence of the 
strength of that society as compared 
with the socialistic. No institution more 
than life insurance should direct its at- 
tention to the inherent economic value 
of the individual. It is that value which 
life insurance proposes to continue 
when his mental and physical values 
have been exhausted. 


Ideal Means of Buying 
What Individual Wants 


Has not the time come when life in- 
surance may be presented as the ideal 
means of buying what you want? The 
policy is a purchase contract whereby a 
man is able to buy an assured family 
income, or a college education for his 
children, or a home without the threat 
in its mortgage, or a trip around the 
world in twenty years, or several years 
of happiness in old age. Under this 
pleasant conception the premium be- 
comes a part of the purchase price. 
Many modern, well equipped agents are 
the holders of the designation of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters; others have ac- 
quired the professional attitude by years 
of experience and training. These men 
avoid the fear appeal. Furthermore, 0 
the presentation of group insurance an 
of salary savings and of annuities an 
of endowments as property and as I- 
vestment, there is a constant presenta- 
tion of the service of life insurance 
which is not based in any important de- 
gree upon the considerations of death. 
There is involved, rather, a great social 
and economic problem of employment 
relations and of upper age satisfactions. 
I am not here advocating the sale o 
life insurance as an investment com 
pared with the usual type of investment 
Others have done that effectively. 1 4™ 
not putting emphasis here upon the nm 
ture of our product nor upon the fisae 
cial return, but, rather, on the nature 
the relationship which we are to have ne 
agents with the buyers, and on pe 
needed mental attitude of buyers, a5 
of cheer and not of fear. S 

The zest of life is experienced ™ he 
sort of individual freedom which We 
occasionally have. It is a release from 
conditions and influences which re 
us. On such occasions we have 4 = 
of independence, a release from man? 
of the factors of dependence which © 
often depress us. The projection of li 
is an enlargement of life. 
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‘Follow Me” Best 
Sales Philosophy 


Method of Jesus in Getting Dis- 
ciples Holds Lesson 
in Selling 


J. M. KEPLAR TELLS VIEWS 


Sentimental Appeal Brings Action While 
Cold-blooded Analysis Causes 
Prospect to “Think It Over” 


By J. M. KEPLAR 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Elkhart, Ind. 


You eight-cylinder, two-fisted, two 
hundred pounds to the square inch he- 
men of the field force, the backbone of 
the life insurance business!—if you 
would only realize that the marathon 
sales talk is no longer a winner, your 
success would be even greater. 

Get in, make your story short but 
sweet, and get out. Appeal to the heart 
through the eye. Watch your man. Spar 
for an opening to use the pen. Cultivate 
a sense of humor. Learn to like people. 
Be sympathetic. Smile friendly. And 
above all else, be natural, be yourself, 
be sincere. Emerson said, “What you 
are thunders so loud, I can’t hear what 
you say.” ’ . 

Supersalesmanship, minus high pres- 
sure methods, was best demonstrated 
by Jesus. When he wanted a new dis- 
ciple, He said simply, “Follow Me.” 

Think of it! No argument; no plead- 
ing. The sale was made. Matthew fol- 
lowed. A general agent would have 
thought himself compelled to set up the 
advantages of the opportunity. “Of 
course, Matthew, you are doing well 
where you are as a tax collector and 
making money,” He might have said. 
“I can’t offer you as much as you are 
getting. In fact, there will be no salary. 
You may have some difficulty in making 
ends meet the first year or two, but 
think of your renewals in later life. You 
will be in business for yourself. You 
won't have to punch a clock. Your time 
will be your own. If you don’t want 
to work, you won’t have to.” Such a 
conversation would have met with Mat- 
thew’s reply that he would “have to 
think it over,” and the world would 
never have heard his name. 


Too Many Prospects Are 
“Thinking It Over” Today 


Such salesmanship on the part of the 
field force, accounts for the life insur- 
ance companies not having heard the 
names of thousands of good applicants 
the first half of 1932. They are “thinking 
it over.” There was no such trifling 
with Jesus. As He passed by, He 
called Matthew. No executive in the 
world can read. that sentence without 
acknowledging that here indeed is the 
master salesman. 

He sold Himself to all the nations of 
the world and stayed sold down through 
the ages, evidenced by the fact that His 
birth is celebrated each Christmas. As 
Will Rogers would say, “The only sign 
of a lapse from that great sale, would 
in Russia.” 

Now let us analyze this Master Sales- 
man. It was the way Jesus looked at 
+ sy and the life He lived among them, 
Wh gave His words transforming power. 

at He was and what He said were 
ae ane the same thing. The public has 
sixth sense for detecting insincerity ; 
: ty know instinctively when words ring 
—. He lived a plain, simple life. He 
— natural. He was Himself, calm and 
cnnposed at all times and under all 
cumstances. He had a sense of humor. 
had thought big. He had courage. He 
» oath aith, He was sincere. He used 
- words. Short, crisp sentences and 

ove all, He didn’t talk too much. 


ow, knowing these plai 
plain facts—and 
the Psychology of them as you all do, 
Prospects in the same 
ut the brakes on your tongue 


Magnetize your 
Manner. P 


and throttle your ears wide open. Be a 
good listener. Hear everything the buyer 
says, except “No.” That’s such a small 
word you can be excused for not catch- 
ing it the first time. Make him say “No” 
twice before you hear it, and then, re- 
membering that two negatives always 
make a positive, you can start moisten- 
ing up your pen point. When it’s your 
turn to talk, use short words and short 
meaning that will touch the other fel- 
low’s heart and then find a box-seat in 
his think tank. Cultivate a creative mind. 
Prepare something in advance for your 
prospect’s eyes, something he can take in 
at a glance and understand. Something 
you think will appeal to his heart, not 
his pocketbook. A man usually buys 
what he wants. 


Insurance Fills Breach 
in Four Contingencies 


A complete insurance program pro- 
vides for the financing of an individual 
or his dependents in event of any one of 
the following four contingencies: (1) 
death; (2) disability during productive 
years; (3) dependency in old age; (4) 
unemployment. 

In my own work, I have the prospect 
answer several questions on the at-a- 
glance property survey sheet, under the 
following main headings, before I will 
make any recommendations as to his 
insurance program, as: Immediate cash 
for clean-up fund; monthly income for 
maintenance of home and support of 
wife; educational fund for your children; 
for yourself, disability and retirement 
fund; miscellaneous, what are your de- 
sires?; under my present arrangement, 
I would leave to my family. 

I take up his policies, give him the 
receipt from the survey sheet—and get 
out. 

By going at this in a business-like 
manner, I have never yet failed to get this 
most confidential information. I now 
have something to work on. The pros- 
pect has told me what he wants to do 
and I know what he has to do it with. 
In other words, I know how much more 
insurance he needs, because he has told 
me his needs. 

I go back to my prospect with the at- 
a-glance summary sheet of his insurance 
needs. We go over it together. 


Plan Better Than Lot 
of Figures, Comparisons 


This shows him in a simple under- 
standable form; a visual, verbal picture 
of my plan, “Opening the Golden Gate 
to Financial Independence for Him and 
His Loved Ones.” This will grip his 
attention and compel action much quicker 
than a lot of figures showing compari- 
sons, dividends, cash value, net cost, etc. 

I give him the amount of premiums 
necessary to bring his insurance up to 
this program. There are no premium fig- 
ures on this sheet. I assume he is going 
to approve my summary, but if he says 
he can’t afford it, I ask him what he 
wants to cut out. Usually a man will 
cut the emergency fund out first, and 
that’s why I put it in there, so he can 
cut something out, and if he says so, I 
scratch it at once and give him the 
amount of premiums necessary to com- 
plete the balance. Then I usually turn 
the summary sheet over and ask him to 
“write your name here then, to complete 
the program with the emergency fund 
out.” I have an application, all filled in 
except the amount and premiums, clipped 
to the back of the summary sheet, you 
understand; it’s so handy there. Many 
a man has signed right there, too, and 
wrote the check. Several have left the 
emergency fund in, or accepted an addi- 
tional policy to put it back if they had 
not approved at first. 

I assume he is going to buy, so it’s 
just another case of “Matthew, follow 
me.” 

This summary sheet is simple, under- 
standable, has a strong sentimental pull 
and is loaded with dynamic sales argu- 
ments which I can lay my finger on if 
he falters or hesitates. 

As Charles P. Rogge says, “It’s all 
so easy, when you know how.” 


An agent once said to me, “But, Kep- 
lar, I don’t like to sell my insurance with 
the sentimental appeal to your summary 


sheet. I like to sell it on its own merits, 
man to man, as a purely business 
proposition.” 


Cold-Blooded Summary 
Doesn’t Produce Action 


Now, I could have left out all emo- 
tional appeal and laid before Mr. Doe 
a cold-blooded summary of his needs— 
but, he would not have been moved to 
action. He would have said, “I'll think 
it over.” Ever hear that phrase? 

I want action. No slow motion either. 
Sentiment gets action. Therefore, I often 
have a letter clipped to the application 
and summary sheet, which I have writ- 
ten to the prospect’s wife, for his sig- 
nature. I explain that this letter will 
be filed in our home office and delivered, 
some day, to his widow. 

A big business man, one of the most 
prominent citizens in my town, who in- 
sisted on putting me off, signed such a 
letter and then a good-sized applica- 
tion. Later, he called me to add the 
educational fund for his daughters. Still 
later, an accident, a death, a funeral, 
then came to the widow his letter with 
the first monthly check pinned to it. 
For her there is no depression today. 
She still has the letter which closed this 
business, and you could not buy it from 
her. His two fine daughters returned to 
college. 

I'll read to you a copy of that letter. 


Wording of the Letter 
To Wife Is Presented 


“My dear Wife: 

“The telegrams have been sent out, 
relatives and friends have come to com- 
fort you and I will have departed from 
this life ere you receive this letter, yet 
I have gone on with the satisfaction that 
I have not left you comfortless. 

“You have been good and kind to me 
and our children, and in order that you 
may continue to be good to yourself and 
the children, I have taken such action as 
will cause our postman to deliver to you 
each month, as long as you shall live, 
an income check, money, just like I used 
to bring in. 

“I have had a real pleasure in fixing 
this program of insurance up for you, 
Ruth, and it isn’t entirely due to un- 
selfishness either, for I am getting a real 
‘kick’ out of the thought that you will 
always say: ‘Well, if John did have some 
bad habits, he had some good ones, too.’ 

Now, smile with me, Ruth, and keep 
smiling, for no matter what happens to 
the business or the rest of my estate, 
you are sitting ‘on top of the world in 
a rocking chair’ and why shouldn’t we 
both be happy for that? 

“Wishing for you the best there is in 
life ahead of you, I am, 

“Your affectionate husband.” 


Programmed Insurance Has 
Resistance to Lapse 


The at-a-glance survey uncovers for 
me undreamed of needs. The summary 
sheet and letters help close the business 
and when I program the insurance on 
the at-a-glance service, which is merely 
a visual, verbal picture of the man’s in- 
surance program at work, I have made it 
hard for him to lapse his policies, too, be- 
cause I have put them under settlement 
options and he can see what they will 
do for him. As for those letters, I have a 
great many of them on file in our home 
office, and several have been delivered, 
one having gone to Japan to a grand- 
daughter, at the death of a prominent 
physician. The at-a-glance survey un- 
covered the need. The letter closed the 
business. 

Here’s an unusual case of getting busi- 
ness where there is none: A lady school 
teacher, thirty-two, single, and not a 
chance, parents both dead, an only sister 
happily married and well off, already 
“overly insured” with $3,000, and the 
emphatic not interested type. 

Again at-a-glance survey found a need 
for more insurance. She tripped up on 
Number 5, what are your desires?, under 


bequests for charitable or educational in- 
stitutions. She wanted to give some- 
thing to an orphan’s home. Now, having 
found a kind spot in her heart, all that 
was necessary was to increase that kind- 
ness to the point of action. I'll read you 
the letter that caused her to buy $10,- 
000 more insurance, instead of “thinking 
it over.” 


Give Text of Letter to 
Trustees of Institution 


“To the Trustees of Bigheart, 

Bigheart, Illinois. 

“Dear Sirs: 

“Ere you receive this letter I will 
have passed on into the Great Beyond. 

“It would seem that after I have gone 
from this world, I could no longer be 
of cheer or help to humanity. However, 
I have so arranged my affairs that I 
can now hand you, through the medium 
of the Bankers Life Company, the en- 
closed check, which you are to use in 
the furtherance of your good work at 
Bigheart. 

“I suggest that you spend one-tenth 
of such proceeds in any manner you 
see fit, as a living memorial to my be- 
loved parents, Milton and Mary Doe. 

“I would be pleased to have you hold 
the other nine-tenths as the Leona Doe 
Trust Fund, using the interest as the 
upkeep of the above mentioned memorial, 
or in any other way you deem wise. 

“With kind regards to all Bigheart, 
I am, 

“Sincerely yours.” 

Do you get a mental picture of that 
letter, in a frame, hanging in some hall 
of that institution, after this girl is in 
her grave? She can see it there. There's 
good money in this picture painting busi- 
ness. 


School Teacher Then 
Pays a Second Call 


Only a few days ago this same school 
teacher came into my office and insisted 
on seeing me personally. I was busy, 
but she waited until I had finished fig- 
uring up the loan value for another cus- 
tomer, the second one that morning. I 
thought it was my unlucky day. I sup- 
posed this teacher would want to reduce 
her policy, using reduction of wages as 
her plea, and that $13,000 was too much 
for her, etc. I just knew she wouldn't 
want any more insurance. And if it was 
a loan she wanted, why on earth didn't 
she let my secretary order it for her—or 
talk her out of it, as the case might be. 
At any rate, I had had my share of such 
cases for one day and I didn’t want to 
hear any more tales of woe. 

She came in. She was happy. She wore 
a smile which made her as welcome as 
the bursting lilac buds in the month of 
May, and this is what she said: 

“Mr. Keplar, you know, as we grow 
older we change our views. I had al- 
ways thought I had enough insurance, 
but this depression causes me to see the 
value of life insurance as never before. 
I’m glad I don’t have a lot of bonds 
and real estate. I saw your ad in the 
paper that ‘Life Insurance is a good in- 
vestment and the best investment one 
can make.’ I believe that. I want to buy 
another policy. Will you please fix 
options so that it goes to a certain Ma- 
sonic home, and can I have two letters 
on file with the Bankers Life Company, 
like the one I have filed for Bigheart, so 
that a letter will go with this check, 
too?” 

Poor me! I swallowed once, twice, 
three times, and almost yelled “Sold.” 

The amount, $2,500. Settlement, check. 
Next fall she wants to do the same thing 
for her church. 


Story of Business Man 
Who Bought of Own Accord 


A few months ago one of our better 
business men in Elkhart called me to 
his office. Here’s the story: 

“Jim, about two years ago you induced 
me to make a will, programmed my in- 
surance, and I filed a letter with the 
Bankers Life Company, to be delivered 
to my wife at my death, with the first 
monthly income check which she is to 
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get. Times have changed and I have just 
made a new will. My estate today looks 
like a sick kitten. I would feel like a 
piker having that letter come to Rose 
with only $145 per month. I need more 
insurance. Get me $10,000 straight life 
to be settled just like the other, and say, 
Jim, I wish you would list the new policy 
in my program book so I'll know what 
I have.” 

Again, no argument. 
away from me. 

Now I believe in giving my clients 
good service. He did the talking when 
he bought. I did the talking when I 
delivered. I said it about like this: 

“Matthew, you made a mistake. I have 
attempted to correct it before it’s too 
late. When you said to get you ten, 
surely you were thinking twenty, the 
way you have trained Rose and the chil- 
dren to live. She will need it. Makes 
her $248 per month. Here’s the extra 
ten. I have it listed in your at-a-glance 
program. If you think that’s too much, 
I’ll gladly take it out. On the other 
hand, if you want her to have that much, 
give me your check and it’s in force.” 

He smiled—I didn’t. His smile dis- 
appeared. He looked into space. He 
scratched his chin for no reason at all. 
He left his private office slowly and 
without a word. I overheard him tell his 
secretary to write me a check. 

Again “Matthew followed.” 


Sold to Nine Dentists 
Before Disability Change 


Using the passing of a certain kind of 
disability as the closing sledge hammer, 
I wrote nine dentists for a total of $75,- 
000 one week. I worked hard to get 
them to buy before it was too late. 

Shortly afterwards I made a property 
survey and programmed five of these 
cases. Results, $65,000 additional busi- 
ness bought to cover specific needs. All 
this was easy. There was no disability 
on it either. Each of these dentists has 
a letter on file in our home office to be 
delivered to the beneficiary. 

Does it pay to program insurance for 
needs and sell with sentiment? 

If I knew how to put more sentiment 
into my sales and fewer figures, I would 
surely do it. Since I began to program 
insurance and sell for needs a few years 
ago, my production has increased. Rec- 
ords will show that on cases where the 
program service and letters have been 
used, my lapses are practically nil. 

There was a time when it was fashion- 
able to frown on a man of sentiment 
and pronounce him feminine, but not so 
today. The man who refuses to sincerely 
sell for needs and lessen sales resistance 
with a little sentiment, may some day 
find himself on the side track, with his 
capacity mark crossed off. 


He just took it 


Sentiment, Like Music, 
Touches Heart Strings 


My work has carried me into the in- 
nermost chambers of some of the strong- 
est human hearts in my community, and 
there with these he-men of business, 
these so-called hard-boiled master minds 
of industry, these highly technically 
trained serious minded professional men, 
I have seen sentiment that would thrill 
the members of what we call polite so- 
ciety. 


Sentiment, like music, touches the 
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heart strings, and I am of the opinion 
that no man lives whose heart will not 
sometime respond to these instruments 
of a divine power. 

Lives there a man so dead in his heart 
that he would not sacrifice uncomplain- 
ingly for the sake of the sentiment he 
holds in his heart for wife, children, 
mother, father, brother, sister or sweet- 
heart? 

Whenever you meet a real man, a man 
endowed with high principles, please be 
satisfied that he is a man of sentiment, 
and would be ashamed to slack in the 
battle of life so long as there is one left 
that he loves. 

Paint on the canvas of sentiment the 
golden gate to financial independence, 
and beyond, the bed of roses which may 
be occupied by a disabled policyholder; 
the land of milk and honey which may 
be the retirement garden for an old man; 
his widow in a home without a mort- 
gage, but with a check coming each 
month to this little girl, who had gone 
down into the very shadow of the valley 
of death to bring back his babies to life, 
a check sufficient to keep the family to- 
gether and the kiddies in school. Paint 
such a verbal picture of the life insurance 
way through life, and your words will 
become alive and walk up and down in 
the very heart of your listener until he 
is moved to action, because he is a man 
of sentiment, and you are playing on his 
heart strings. 

There is a vast difference between that 
precious little thing called love and real 
sentiment. Sentiment does not mean bill- 
ing and cooing. Sentiment is crystallized 
fancy, and it is more, it is intellectual 
emotion. It is the tie that binds the home 
and the hearts of men and women, boys 
and girls, and can be done so easily with 
life insurance. 


Cites Difference Between 
Sentiment and Reason 


Sentiment is a passion of the heart; 
reason, a possession of the head. We 
realize that the head follows the dictates 
of the heart, that humans are oftener 
led by the heart than by reasoning or 
understanding. 

A man may reason himself away from 
his responsibility to his home, but with 
sentiment you will often bring him back. 

Sentiment always rules reason. It runs 
the whole world. The love and affec- 
tion, the disposition and nature, the in- 
grained and ineffaceable character of a 
man is expressed in his sentiments. 

Sentiment knows no latitude, no longi- 
tude. It is the highest conception of 
human courage. It will make the lazy 
individual want to work to provide for 
those he loves. 

You will find that friends may deceive 
you, but a dog’s tail is always on the 
level. He’s just full of sentiment. Ap- 
peal to the sentiment of the average in- 
dividual and his sense will tag along 
like a loyal dog following his master. 

To have aroused real sentiment in the 
heart of another is to have not lived in 
vain. 

I sincerely hope that you will use 
more sentiment, program insurance and 
sell for needs, using your head more, 
but your tongue and feet less. 


Prescription to Cure 

Personal Depression 

If you like your work, get a vision of 
your future, then pitch in and do your 
level best. Never feel sorry for yourself. 
Open both eyes wide. Keep one eye on 
what you are doing and the other eye 
on what you want to do. Get cross-eyed 
trying to do more. 

If you feel this present depression de- 
pressing you; if your brain box isn’t free- 
wheeling freely, try mixing a lot of will 
with a certain amount of skill, add equal 
parts of faith, ambition and determina- 
tion. Stir well and take a big dose before 
you leave the house in the morning. If 
your system rebels at this treatment, 
then you have the blues so bad that your 
bile has risen above your Adam’s apple. 
You don’t need medicine. What you 
want is a good swift kick between the 
house and the garage in order to bring 
yourself together, as you would the mer- 


How Pros on 


Big Cases Is Done 


T. M. Riehle of New York Re- 
lates Some of His Recent 
Selling Experiences 


SPEAKS AT ROUND TABLE 


Diagnostic Laborato Examination 
Makes Appeal to Older Men in 
Uncertain Physical Condition 


T. M. Riehle, general agent, Equitable 
Life of New York in New York City, re- 
lated some of his experiences in working 
on large cases. He spoke at the million 
dollar round table, and said: 


I have nothing new on business in- 
surance. I am still using the same 
method I have used for years, but I 
have one case this year I can put a 
little twist to that might interest you. 
I read the corporation reports in the 
New York Times every day that indicate 
the last earnings of corporations and 
so forth, and once in a while you come 
across one making money. This par- 
ticular one was in the cigar business, 
with which I have had some experience. 
I happened to have met the head of this 
company in Havana for just a moment. 
I wrote him and asked for an appoint- 
ment. He remembered the name and 
granted me the appointment. So then I 
got the Dun’s report, and in fact the 
Standard Statistics report on this com- 
pany, stock listed on the curb, and so 
I was able to get complete data on the 
company in the minutest detail. I pre- 
pared my case and went up on the ap- 
pointment and had with me at this time 
this Standard Statistics report. Again 
it developed that, although this man had 
seen Standard Statistics on the stock of 
other companies, just as many had seen 
Dun’s report, he had never seen it on his 
own. 

We discussed the strong and weak 
spots and I complimented him on his 
showing. The report showed an asset in 
reserves of life insurance policies; it 
didn’t look like much and I hazarded a 
guess that he probably had $50,000 on 
his life, which calculation I figured upon 
the figures in the financial statement. 
The guess was right. 


Idea of Special 
Examination Sold 


I got his age right then and there, he 
was 63. I also found out that he had 
$300,000 personal insurance. That im- 
mediately meant in New York that he 
would have to go through a diagnostic 
laboratory examination, so I asked him 
if he knew what that meant. I made 
no attempt to sell him anything up to 
that time. He said he didn’t know. I 
asked him how long ago he had been 
checked up medically. Well, that case 
developed from the experience of going 
one step further in the present situation, 
changing my method to selling a diag- 
nostic laboratory examination as distin- 
guished from ordinary examination. He 
wanted to know what that meant. I 
told him about the fluoroscope, X-ray of 
the heart, told him in a nice way—he 
was 63 years and wouldn’t it be a mar- 
velous thing if he could pass that test 
at the head office of a big life insurance 
company with a marvelous laboratory, 
and that if he did he would get a big 
thrill out of it if he passed it, and if he 
didn’t, it would be wise that he know 
it as well. He had nothing to lose either 
way provided he would take the chance 
and had the guts to undergo it. 

I sold him in that interview all I 





cury in a thermometer after it has be- 
come separated. 

Babson says 1932 is going to be a 
good year for those who have faith. I’m 
here to tell you that faith without work 
is as dead as the leaves on a painted 
canvas, 


wanted to sell—a diagnostic laboratory 
examination. The appointment wa; 
made and kept. Much to my surprise 
he passed. I applied for $200,000; the 
company was making a little under , 
quarter of a million at that time—thy 
would probably be a year’s earnings 
when the president would have passed 
on. It took several weeks for it to come 
out, and of course in the interim he had 
gotten some light infection back of his 
ear, requiring a minor operation; in the 
meantime he was going to Europe. The 
company only issued $75,000. I had ap- 
plied for $200,000, but he had called me 
up at the office to find out how the ex. 
amination had come out, and he said, 
“You know, Mr. Riehle, if I take any 
of this I wont take over $50,000.” | 
did not attempt really at all to make 
any sale other than a sale of the med- 
ical examination, and the only distinc- 
tion in the case is the fact that the 
larger cases in New York we have had 
to change our method of selling exam- 
inations to the diagnostic laboratory 
proposition in the larger cases, and it 
has been a help because that is a selling 
point. Most men have not had expe- 
rience and it is something new; many 
have had the experience of having an 
examination sold, but very few of hav- 
ing a diagnostic laboratory test sold, and 
that was the thing that got this man 
started on the road to being a policy- 
holder. 

Well, anyway, they issued $75,000. | 
only placed $50,000. The darned policy 
did not come out until 5 o’clock of 
the afternoon he sailed for Europe. | 
was barely able to get his check for 
$4,500, at age 63 

The only important part was that the 
“D. L.” was the intriguing thing to 
him. The method of presentation was 
identical with previous insurance cases 
I had presented. 


How Big Annuity 
Contract Was Sold 


There is one case I would like to men- 
tion. I was lucky this year in placing 
several annuities. I issued a rather sub- 
stantial annual deposit contract on a 
“shot” (the man had no idea; he was 
a man with a wife and no children). He 
had $300,000 insurance. I issued this 
policy for $24,000 annuity deposit. I had 
a three-hour talk with him and then 
he got away. He went down to Florida. 
I went down to Florida after him, and 
I closed the business. Then, when ! 
was in Florida, through this man I met 
another fellow, age 67. We got talking, 
and to make a long story short, to show 
you about this hidden wealth proposi- 
tion, this fellow had several hundred 
thousand dollars, he was the superit- 
tendent of a big factory, a Spaniard, a 
Spanish grandee living in this country 
many years; also in the cigar business, 
incidentally, so he had no faith at all in 
these banks in Florida where these 
plants were, and left the money on de- 
posit with this firm rather than leaving 
it in the bank. 

It developed he had two sons and a 
wife, and the one worry of his life was 
what to do about one of those sons who 
was an imbecile and had been for 
years, apparently having fallen out of 3 
carriage years ago, and today didnt 
have the brain of a child, but that child 
was very close to the fathers a? 
mother’s hearts, as you can imagine 
What would happen to that boy he 
tually if anything happened to him’ He 
became interested in a single premium 
retirement annuity. I had to leave there, 
come north, attempted to close by a". 
He got it into the hands of his lawyet, 
which meant trouble, and I hopped the 
train back again to Florida. I saw i 
lawyer and this chap together. He gav° 
me $100,000 on single premium retire 
ment annuity, with the beneficiary - 
properly drawn to provide—in thet 
words, he is leaving out all life ~~ 4 
ance in fact as the safest thing to ir 
vide a certain income for this child © 
long as that child may live. That be 
nothing to do with business insura®™ 
but it gave me a big kick. 
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STUMES & LOEB 


General Agents 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


sete 


1525 One La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


Telephone Randolph 0560 





Bokum & Dingle 


GENERAL AGENTS 


bo 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass. 


One La Salle Street Bldg. Chicago, Il. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston. Massacwuseris 


William M.Houze 


Telephone Randolph 9072 
The Mutual 
of Chicago Life Insurance Co. 
wyer of New York 


(Oldest in America) 





General Agents 


One La Salle St. Bidg. 
TELEPHONE: 
Randolph 9336 


Chicago, IIl. 


LL general agents whose names 
appear here are located in 
the One La Salle Street Building 
which contains more Life insur- 
ance general agencies and branch 
offices than any other building 
in Chicago. 
You are invited to visit all of- 


fices whose names appear here. 














Assets 
$1,106,236,049 


Insurance in Force 


$4,450,294,284 


R. E. SPAULDING 


Manager 


One La Salle Street Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
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AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 


We offer opportunity to men of vision. 
Brokers will find us especially equipped to aid - 
them with their problems. 


Non-Participating and Participating Life In- 


Group Life Insurance; Group Disability; Acci- 


S. T. WHATLEY 
General Agent 
1914 One La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 








BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


BYRON C. HOWES 
General Agent for Illinois 


Suite 1229 One La Salle Street Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Randolph 2224 


An agency with a soul—permeated with an atmosphere of 
congeniality and the will to do. 
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Agent Is Becoming 
Economic Adviser 
(Continued from Page 5) 


through them to our high schools. 
Again, so little emphasis has been placed 
upon the important factor of adequate 
long-range preparation for the practi- 
tioner in the field. Moreover, so little 
emphasis has been placed upon life in- 
surance instruction for the vast body of 
lay students that very few, as they enter 
into their respective spheres of economic 
life, have more than a slight concept of 
the great mission of life insurance in the 
fields of family protection, business or- 
ganization and protection, investment, 
credit, annuities, and the like. 


American College Seeks 
to Help Agent to Goal 


A proper educational program is the 
very heart of things for the future wel- 
fare of the life underwriting calling. It 
is a necessity if the expression under- 
writing is to be retained and used in a 
spirit of truthfulness. Only in that man- 
ner can the underwriter win public es- 
teem and recognition for his calling in 
the same way that lawyers and account- 
ants have won public esteem and recog- 
nition. In theory the truth is that life 
underwriters should be on the same 
plane as advisers as are lawyers, ac- 
countants and bankers. In _ practice, 
however, there are ever so many who 


have not yet attained that goal in a large ° 


way. It is the purpose of the American 
College of Life Underwriters to be help- 
ful in urging and assisting practitioners 
to that worthy objective. The public 
may be counted upon to do its part to 
life underwriters, if life underwriters will 
do their part to the public. Aptitude and 
a spirit of labor are vital to any calling 
for success, and should be presumed. 
But something more is vital to full pro- 
fessional recognition by the public, and 
that is a mastery of the subject matter 
of one’s calling. 


Just as the law, accountancy and 
banking are concerned with a mastery, 
on the part of the practitioner, of the 
fundamental business subjects, so life 
underwritiug should also be concerned 
with a similar mastery. More than a 
generation ago leaders in the aforemen- 
tioned three fields became conscious of 
the fact that an accountant was not an 
accountant when he knew only the nar- 
row technique of accounting, or a banker 
a banker when he was acquainted only 
with the cage or office work of his task, 
or the lawyer a lawyer when familiar 
only with matters of legal rule of thumb 


procedure. All realized that they were 
bound to be business advisers, along 
their respective lines, and must there- 
fore possess a mastery of the funda- 
mental business subjects. They there- 
fore organized their courses of prepara- 
tion by including and urging the funda- 
mental business subjects, as witness the 
subject matter covered by the certified 
public accountancy examinations, the 
American Institute of Banking program 
of training, and the emphasis upon busi- 
ness education prior to admission to a 
law school. 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers is based absolutely upon the 
same concept and for the same reasons. 
The C. L. U. examinations emphasize 
the principles, practices, economics and 
selling aspects of life insurance, it is true, 
but are not limited in that respect any 
more than are the certified public ac- 
countancy and the American Institute 
of Banking examinations. They also 
cover the closely allied subjects of eco- 
nomics, sociology, principles of govern- 
ment (including taxation), business law, 
wills, trusts and estates, corporation 
finance, banking and credit, and invest- 
ments, i. €., a program very similar to 
that pursued by the other business pro- 
fessions. That type of a program, it is 
believed, will greatly strengthen the 
underwriter in his capacity as adviser. 
Of those who have completed the work, 
the overwhelming majority seem to feel 
that from every standpoint—professional 
vision, concept of the calling as a life’s 
work, as well as honest money mak- 
ing—the subject matter of the last three 
examinations, relating to the closely 
allied business subjects, are even more 
important than the subject matter of the 
first two examinations relating to insur- 
ance per se. 


Completion of C. L. U. 
Study Means Four Things 


Briefly outlined, completion of the 
C. L. U. program of study will mean 
the following four things for the under- 
writer, each worth many times the hum- 
ble investment of a little money and two 
evenings of study per week over a four- 
year period: 


(1) A much finer vision of life under- 
writing as a life’s career. Mastery of the 
principles and practices of life insurance, 
as well as the allied business subjects, 
is bound to result in an enlarged view- 
point of the greatness and the possibili- 
ties of the calling in a way which cannot 
possibly be secured otherwise. It fur- 
nishes a mental objective which reaches 
beyond mere toil and mere money- 
making. If started in time, the C. L. U. 
program will save many a good life 
underwriter for the calling who would 


otherwise drift elsewhere. Those who 
become thoroughly familiar with life in- 
surance and its numerous services are 
not likely to drop the calling easily. In 
other words, the C. L. U. program is 
designed to help reduce materially the 
unfortunate turnover in the life insur- 
ance personnel, simple because so many 
have not been sold to the business. It 
is for this reason that new entrants in 
the business may now start preparing 
immediately for one of the C. L. U. in- 
stallments, with a view to the taking of 
the examination in that installment at 


‘the completion of one year of satisfac- 


tory experience. Thereafter a second in- 
stallment may be taken at the end of 
the second year of experience, and fol- 
lowing the completion of three years the 
balance of *the examinations may be 
completed. Pursuit of such a program 
will save many a good man to the busi- 
ness. During the last two years produc- 
tion figures have been fairly maintained 
through a substantial increase in man 
power. Many of the new acquisitions 
have a fine production record, owing to 
their superior personality. Yet the over- 
whelming proportion of these newly ac- 
quired producers will flit back to their 
old callings as soon as the sun shines 
again. They have not really been sold to 
the life insurance calling, and only pur- 
sue it as a necessity in these bad times. 
How much good could be accomplished 
if such superior individuals could have 
the life insurance business sold to them 
as soon as possible through preparation 
for the first two C. L. U. examinations. 


(2) A greatly increased confidence of 
mind, resulting from a mastery of the 
subject matter involved in one’s calling. 
In any calling, few things are greater 
than confidence. Without it there is 
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weakness which shows itself all over the 
individual, unless he is of the “brass” 
variety. A teacher lacks confidence 
when only slightly ahead of his class in 
knowledge, and is soon discovered by 
his students. Similarly an underwriter 
needs to know considerably more than 
his client in order to have the good feel- 
ing that goes with confidence of mind. 

(3) A habit for continued study is 
created. Adult education is the greatest 
modern development in the field of edu- 
cation. Most life underwriters have ap- 
parently given up all thought of further 
study, and seem reconciled to the ways 
of the beaten path, an uncreative exist- 
ence, and a submission to the static in 
life. Yet this is very wrong for a brainy 
individual to do. As President Garfield 
so well said in a commencement address: 
“Young men never choose a calling 
which does not require and compel con- 
stant mental development.” He who 
ceases to study ceases to grow mentally; 
he who stops growing mentally ceases 
to enthuse; and he who stops enthusing 
ceases to love his life’s calling. And 
what can be more disastrous than ab- 
sence of enthusiastic love for one’s daily 
work, one of man’s two great business 
enterprises. It means a situation almost 
similar to the absence of enthusiastic 
love in man’s other great business enter- 
prise, namely, the family. I find great 
cheer in the fact that so many of those 
who have completed the C. L. U. pro- 
gram regard as the greatest good se- 
cured the reawakened habit of study. In 
fact so many have been the requests for 
a further program of study, that we shall 
soon be obliged to meet it with addi- 
tional suggestions of books and other 
material. 

(4) An increased earning capacity. 
Assuming aptitude for the calling and 
a spirit to work, both of which must be 
presumed for success in any calling quite 
aside from any consideration of knowl- 
edge of subject matter, it is difficult to 
see why the current earning capacity of 
an underwriter, who has thoroughly as- 
similated the C. L. U. program of study, 
should not be greater by $1,000 a year 
than would otherwise be the case. For 
many the results will register much 
higher. But even an average of $1,000, 
capitalized at 5 per cent, will represent 
an investment value, during all the bal- 
ance of the working years, of at least 
$20,000. 


Designation Will Have 
Meaning as Numbers Grow 


The C. L. U. designation will have a 
public meaning and receive a_ public 
recognition just as soon as there are 
enough Chartered Life Underwriters in 
the given community. That has been the 
story in law, medicine, and accounting. 
And as the public recognizes the exist- 
ence of an underwriters’ program of sub- 
stantial education, there will be a cor- 
responding increase in public esteem. 
Although the American College of Life 

nderwriters has operated for only 
about four years, the tendency towards 
creased numbers is truly remarkable. 
Despite the deplorable business condi- 
tions of the past year, 940 approved 
applications were on hand this year at 
the time of the June examinations, and 
638 candidates (representing 96 different 
companies, and hailing from 142 cities 
and towns in 40 states) presented them- 
selves for the examinations, as compared 
with 521 last year, 235 in 1930, 114 in 
1929, and 66 in 1928. One hundred and 
ninety-eight of this year’s candidates 
Successfully completed all five examina- 
tions, thus increasing the outstanding 
uae of Chartered Life Underwriters 
e 57. Indicative of cumulative growth 
rs the future, however, mention should 
- 7 made of the fact that 493 addi- 
— candidates now have credit for the 
= cessful completion of some of the five 
. sminations, 35 having credit for four 

u rs the five, 93 for three examinations, 
oe Ware and 152 for one examina- 
—_ ith comparatively few exceptions 
seen nmerous candidates may be ex- 
ye to complete the balance within 
ind: xt few years. Our records also 

leate that about 2,000 underwriters 


have definitely undertaken the C. L. U. 
studies for future examinations. It seems 
clear that before long we shall cross the 
1,000 mark annually as regards examined 
candidates. And with this number an- 
nually, it does not require much vision 
to contemplate ten years from now a 
public attitude towards the calling of life 
underwriting similar to that held with 
respect to lawyers, accountants, and 
bankers. 


Answers Objection that 
Program Takes Too Long 


In traveling about the country I find 
that certain fallacious views seem to 
militate against the C. L. U. program 
in certain quarters. Although ridiculous, 
these views are the result of misunder- 
standing and misinformation, and often 
by well-meaning people who have others 
under their guidance. For ever so many 
the gross error of these views is only 
too apparent. Yet because of their 
prevalence I am prompted to state and 
answer them briefly. They are: 

(1) The C. L. U. program takes too 
long and takes too much time. This 
view is absolutely incorrect. The C. L. U. 
program, it is true, represents for the 
first time in life underwriting the long 
term course idea. We are deliberately 
advocating the four-year program for 
those who have not previously had the 
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benefit of the recommended work. We 
desire proper assimilation and not cram- 
ming, and feel that preparation over a 
four-year period is most desirable. We 
would sooner have fewer Chartered Life 
Underwriters in the earlier years with 
a view to having many more in the 
future. The Certified Public Account- 
ancy, American Institute of Banking, 
and other professional courses extend 
over a similar period, and in certain 
‘instances over even longer periods. 
These professions do not shy at a four- 
year program, uygder reasonable circum- 
stances, and life underwriters should see 
the wisdom of adopting a similar course 
if they wish to continue to emphasize 
the title of underwriter. With a work- 
ing period of 30 or 25 years before 
him, the underwriter should not hesi- 
tate to use the first four years in mental 
development for the greater productivity 
of the remaining years. Moreover, let 
us not forget the $20,000 average in- 
vestment, and the wholesome effect 
upon turnover in personnel, already re- 
ferred to. 

(2) The program decreases produc- 
tion during the period of preparation. 
This viewpoint is absolutely untrue. It 
might be so for those who have not had 
this work before and who prepare for 
all five examinations in a single year, 
manifestly an absurdity. But who ever 
advocated such an idea! Certainly not 
the educational officers of the college. 
We desire to have the work completed 
in annual installments over a four-year 
period, each year involving weekly two 
evenings of consistent study. This will 
certainly not prove harmful to the health 
of anyone. Nor will it interfere in any 
person’s available time, because where 
is the underwriter or the teacher who 
does not waste two evenings a week? 
Moreover, stimulation of the mind, in 
the way we are advocating, does not lead 
to a decrease in production. I have yet 
to hear of the first candidate, who came 
up for any of the C. L. U. examina- 
tions, and who did his work of prepara- 


Our KEY 


tion on the installment plan which we 
are recommending, who has complained 
that his production suffered. Instead 
they inform us that their best year to 
date was the very year in which they 
did this work, thereby stimulating their 
minds to greater initiative and activity. 
If anyone should understand the bene- 
fits of the installment plan it is the life 
underwriter. He teaches daily that an 
investment estate should be created con- 
veniently and surely through the install- 
ment method. Why in the world is it 
so hard for these same underwriters 
to understand the convenience and ease 
of accumulating an educational estate 
through that same installment method? 
The C. L. U. program may be made 
hard if the underwriter insists. But it is 
really easy if pursued in a sensible way, 
i. e., on the installment method. 


Theory that Program too 
Expensive Is Exploded 


(3) The program is too expensive. 
That also is absolutely not so. If we 
have in mind five or ten dollar educa- 
tion only—the peanut view—then any- 
thing is too expensive. But if we take 
a comprehensive view of education, 
namely, as an investment which will in- 
crease current annual earning capacity 
by at least one thousand dollars a year, 
as well as afford the other personal ad- 
vantages already referred to, the ex- 
penditure annually of $50 to $100, and 
the devotion of two evenings of work a 
week for four years, is certainly not ask- 
ing too much. Failure to see this point 
certainly comes under the old adage of 
“Penny wise and pound foolish.” More- 
over, any underwriter worthy of this 
type of training should during every 
year of his preparation acquire ideas 
which, when currently translated into 
commissions, will pay for the entire out- 
lay several times over before the exami- 
nation is taken. In other words, there 
is really no expense at all for the worth- 
while candidate. There is, instead, an 
immediate source of profit, contrary to 
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UR Organized Selling Plan is NOT a Sales Talk. 
It is a laboratory tested, self-contained plan of 
operation that any earnest man can follow with CER- 
TAIN results if the experience of 142 men reporting 
their work for a total of almost 2000 weeks means 


Building a General Agency on the Organized Selling 
Plan is as definite a task as putting t 
of a picture puzzle. With patience and persistence 
results are inevitable—our records prove it. 
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Following Our Organized Selling Plan 


Twenty-four men in four Agencies over 533 weeks 
(About 22 Weeks Each) 


Averaged 18.2 names each—1.8 short of the standard 20. 
Had 8.8 appointments each—3.2 short of the standard 12. 
Made 6.8 demonstrations each—3.2 under the scheduled 10. 
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Average policy applied for $4,980. 
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Average experience of the 24 men—under two years. 


The figures include ALL men in the four agencies. 
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what is the case in most other pro- 
fessional courses of preparation. 

(4) We already have a life insurance 
course, and it covers the ground pretty 
thoroughly. That view is certainly re- 
freshing. Reference is usually made to 
the so-called short courses offered in 
many quarters. These courses are good 
as far as they go. They are not opposed 
by us in the slightest. They do a lot 
for the beginner, and should certainly 
whet the appetite for more. But to hold 
out the idea to the novice that comple- 
tion of a few weeks or a few months’ 
course represents final graduation is a 
view so untenable that I doubt whether 
a single author of such courses would 
be willing to subscribe to such a refresh- 
ing idea. We are anxious that candidates 
for the C. L. U. program should have 
had the company course, before under- 
taking the C. L. U. program. I am con- 
fident that the high title of underwriter 
must rest on something more substantial 
than such a limited view. 

(5) Too much education is not a good 
thing. This attitude I am afraid repre- 
sents the drummer’s point of view. The 
view is interesting in that it reverses the 
old adage, “A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing” into “Substantial learning is 
dangerous and little learning is inno- 
cently safe.” It is hardly worth while 
dwelling upon this phase, yet I am sur- 
prised at its prevalence. The C. L. U. 
program, let us frankly admit, by no 
means covers everything. It is, however, 
a program which covers the needs for 
mastery of subject matter as understood 
by leaders in the calling of life under- 
writing. It seems vital if the expression 
underwriter is to be maintained as a 
reality in practice instead of just a plat- 
form exercise. I must submit that life 
underwriting must not be confused with 
drumming. 


Don’t Want Lazy or Dull 
People in the Course 


(6) If the college can elevate the poor 
or mediocre salesman, well and good; 
but the others in our agency are fair 
producers and substantial earners of in- 
come and really need no further train- 
ing. This is probably the most shocking 
view of all. Yet I am surprised how 
frequently and sincerely it has been pre- 
sented to me. Let me say that we do 
not wish to bother with those who are 
inherently dull, lazy, indifferent, or 
otherwise under average. We desire to 
deal with those who are industrious, pos- 
sess aptitude for their calling, have the 
mainspring of ambition and progress in 
their souls, and are animated by a desire 
for personal upbuilding through invest- 
ment and work. In other words, we be- 
lieve that a good man can be made 
better, but that a poor stick will con- 
tinue to stick. 

Progress of the C. L. U. movement 
should not be judged solely by the num- 
ber of candidates taking examinations. 
Every professional calling has sought 
adequate representation in the nation’s 
educational system in order to promote 
thoroughness of service and to gain dig- 
nity and public esteem. Life insurance 
and life underwriting should not be ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. Our col- 
lege believes in that type of effort, and 
two of its three objectives are therefore 
devoted to the encouragement and 
fostering of the training of students in 
educational institutions for the career 
of professional life underwriting, and co- 
operation with universities and colleges 
in general life insurance education, since 
the subject is regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incorpora- 
tion into a business school’s curriculum. 
_A detailed survey of insurance instruc- 
tion in American universities and col- 
leges, prepared under the auspices of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
shows that 146 universities and colleges 
offer 337 different insurance courses. Of 
these, 99 institutions offer general sur- 
vey courses covering the principles and 
practices of both life and property insur- 
ance, whereas 52 institutions (mostly the 
larger ones having business schools) re- 
port special life insurance courses cover- 
ing the principles, practices and eco- 


nomics of the subject. The recentness 
of the introduction of these numerous 
courses is shown by the fact that only 
14 per cent of all the courses refer-ed 
to were started prior to 1920, 15 per cent 
between 1920 and 1924, 24 per cent be- 
tween 1925 and 1929, and 20 per cent 
since 1930. For the remaining 27 per 
cent information unfortunately could not 
be secured. In all there were 17 full- 
time and 219 part-time teachers in 
charge of the work of instruction during 
the past year. One of the greatest prob- 
lems at this early date is the dearth of 
competent teachers to take charge of the 
courses. In fact, a considerable number 
of institutions have refrained from in- 
stalling a course in insurance owing to 
the lack of a competent teacher to con- 
duct the work, a situation due almost 
entirely to the lateness and suddenness 
of the development. 


College Has Caused Much 
Introduction of Courses 


Attention should be called to the im- 
portant part which the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters has played in 
the introduction of life insurance courses 
in our universities and colleges, despite 
the shortness of its period of operations. 
Today over 40 universities and colleges 
are codperating with our college in the 
offering of its program of study. Twenty 
more have expressed their sympathy 
with the aims of our college and have 
indicated a desire to codperate as soon 
as possible with its general program of 
study. Largely owing to the activity of 
our college, special courses in life insur- 
ance salesmanship are also being estab- 
lished. Twelve universities and colleges 
report such courses with enrollments 
ranging from 18 to 72. Most of these 
courses, it should be stated, have been 
started since 1929. Another important 
development has been the growth of spe- 
cial C, L. U. review courses and C. L. U. 
study groups, 26 institutions reporting 
nine of the former, and 20 of the latter 
in addition to their regular courses in 
life insurance and life insurance sales- 
manship. The review course is intended 
primarily for college or university gradu- 
ates who have had most of the basic 
training contemplated by the C. L. U. 
examinations, while the study group is 
a specially created course designed to 
afford primary instruction to under- 
writers in one or more of the five vari- 
ous fields of knowledge in which C. L. U. 
examinations are given. Most of these 
courses are for evening and extension 
students, and very few were introduced 
prior to 1931. Ten institutions advised 
that they are now planning courses in 
life insurance or life insurance salesman- 
ship, whereas 11 others are planning an 
extension of their present courses in 
order to cover the entire C. L. U. pro- 
gram. 

But quite as important as the special 
courses are the general courses for lay 
students. Ninety-nine universities and 
colleges, as already indicated, offer such 
courses. The total enrollment in all of 
the reported insurance courses for the 
current year was approximately 11,000 
students. Of this number it is interest- 
ing to note that 34 per cent attended the 
survey courses (comprising life insur- 
ance), and another 44 per cent some one 
or more of the various specialized life 
insurance courses. Just imagine the 
good for your cause which flows from 
instruction annually today to 8,500 stu- 
dents (78 per cent of 11,000). And just 
imagine the further good to your cause 
when the number is increased to 20,000 
or 30,000 as will be the case before long. 
These thousands upon thousands of 
young men go back to their respective 
communities to become teachers, news- 
paper men, business leaders, community 
welfare workers, church and civic club 
leaders, public officials, and the like. 
Each goes back as a center of influence 
and as a friend of life insurance, ac- 
quainted with its nature and great m's- 
sion. Moreover, as teachers or members 
of school boards they may also be 
counted upon to gradually introduce life 
insurance into the high schools of the 
country. Attempt after attempt has bee" 
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made to get life insurance instruction 
into the commercial high schools of the 
nation, a very important step, but with- 
out any notable success. All important 
educational movements percolate from 
the top downward. To be reflected in 
the high school system, it is first neces- 
sary to have the subject adequately rep- 
resented in our universities and colleges. 

For years I have dreamed of life in- 
surance as a compulsory subject of study 
in our higher schools of business, but 
only succeeded in accomplishing this 
purpose for the first time four years ago 
in the institution where I happen to 
teach. To me insurance combines the 
fruits of mental discipline, a proper sense 
of the seriousness of life, a proper con- 
cept of community service, and informa- 
tion really useful in living, quite as much 
as other subjects now comprising the 
collegiate curriculum, and in some in- 
stances much more so. Little by little 
it is being increasingly recognized that 
the subject of insurance applies vitally 
to the future welfare of every graduate 
who leaves a school of business, and that 
it is just as fundamental to personal and 
social well-being as most of the other 
basic courses now required in our schools 
of business. 


Insurance Study Is Now 
Required in Many Places 


Today I am happy to report that 10 
institutions have made a general course 
in insurance a requirement for all stu- 
dents in their business administration 
school or department, as the case may 
be, namely, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania State College, 
Northeastern University, University of 
Maryland, University of Omaha, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Duke Univer- 
sity, Davidson College, Albright Col- 
lege, and Furman University. The Vir- 
ginia Agricultural & Mechanical College 
reports that a course in insurance is re- 
quired of all seniors, and North Central 
College advises that a course is required 
in insurance of all candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in commerce. 
In other words, it seems these two in- 
stitutions also virtually require a course 
in insurance of their students in busi- 
ness. It should further be added that 
11 additional institutions require a course 
in insurance for all students in certain 
major groups, namely, Notre Dame, 
Drake University, University-of Kansas, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, St. 
Louis University, New York University, 
Temple University, University of Ore- 
gon, University of Alabama, University 
of Arkansas, and the University of 
North Carolina. 

In view of the progress already at- 
tained during the past few years, there 
is every reason to anticipate a much 
greater progress in the near future. The 
formative experimental years of the col- 
lege seem to be over. The standards 
have been kept high and will remain so. 
The C. L. U. program is beyond re- 
proach from the standpoint of high pro- 
fessional standards, and the examina- 
tions administered are such as to match 
fairly those administered in other pro- 
fessional callings. Due also to our em- 
phasis upon the four-year program of 
study, a much larger number of candi- 
dates undertook the examinations this 
year in installments, 373 presenting 
themselves this year for but one or two 
installments, as contrasted with 298 last 
year. Moreover, as a further evidence of 
more thorough preparation of candi- 
dates, it should be stated that this year 
398 were awarded credit for all of the 
examinations they undertook. 


C. L. U. Program Is Being 
Better Understood 


Not only are the leading universities 
and colleges willing to cooperate with 
us, believing in our mission and in our 
sincerity to maintain the standards we 
have set, but the C. L. U. program is 
also being understood better and better 
y the companies and the general agents 
and managers, who have the under- 
Writing personnel under their guidance. 
About 50 companies have already taken 
Steps to support and encourage the 
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Mr. Cox would have been one of the 
most prominent figures at the conven- 
tion had he not been called to St. Louis 
Monday by the death of his father-in- 
law. He is president of the Oakland 
Association and was to have shared 
honors with Ben F. Shapro, president 
of the San Francisco Association. 





C. L. U. movement in one way or an- 
other with their field representatives, 
and this number is constantly being en- 
larged. Moreover, this summer the edu- 
cational officers of the college are visit- 
ing nearly all the important C. L. U. 
centers, including Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Davenport, Indianapo- 
lis, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, Greens- 
boro, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Cincinnati, Salt Lake City, Ft. 
Wayne, Des Moines, Omaha, San Diego, 
Phoenix, El Paso, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Columbus. The purpose 
of the visits is to promote C. L. U. study 
groups, a better coéperation with edu- 
cational institutions located in those cen- 
ters, a more effective codéperation be- 
tween the local C. L. U. chapters and 
the college, and the furnishing of an ex- 
planation of the merits of the C. L. U 
program to general agents and managers 
and salesmen. At present there are 15 
C. L. U. chapters in that many impor- 
tant cities, and we trust before long to 
have a chapter established in each of the 
remaining aforementioned cities. 

From now on it seems to be a matter 
of selling the C. L. U. idea increasingly 
to the life insurance personnel. As this 
personnel takes increasingly to the idea, 
so the public will also take to the same 
idea. And as the public absorbs the idea 
more and more, so will life insurance 
and life underwriting benefit by way of 
dignity and esteem. In the past lawyers, 
accountants, and bankers have had full 
sway in the field of economic counselor- 
ship. That trio will, I hope, be soon 
enlarged to a quartet. The life under- 
writer, as I have indicated, rightfully 
belongs to the group of economic ad- 
visers. His mission is all-important, and 
it only behooves him to measure up to 
the opportunity. 





R. G. Gumm, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, is attending the National associa- 
tion meeting. He has been making a 
trip to the principal cities of the Pacific 
Coast. Before returning to the home 
office in November he will appoint a 
new general agent at Portland, Ore. 


College Progress 


Recited by Clark 


(Continued from Page 5) 


No longer can a life underwriter com- 
mand the confidence of the insuring 
public by being a mere salesman of his 
company’s contracts. He must be a 
life insurance advisor first, and able to 
disclose accurately and honestly his 
client’s need, then to sell the need, sup- 
plying the contract in form and amount 
that will adequately care for the require- 
ments involved. 


Standards Same as Those 
of Leading Institutions 


Recognizing these changed conditions 
and trends, various outstanding life un- 
derwriters and educators began 18 years 
ago to plan the creation of a higher edu- 
cational institution which would meet 
these demands. This co-operative move- 
ment culminated on March 22, 1927, in 
the chartering of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Many difficulties 
had to be overcome and a new trail 
blazed, as the course of procedure in 
order to set up the desired form of edu- 
cational institution was new and unusual 
in character, yet sound in theory, auton- 
omous in every respect and highly prac- 
ticable. An institution with a prescribed 
course of advanced study, broad in scope 
by including those allied fields of knowl- 
edge that the life underwriter of the fu- 
ture must be familiar with if sound 
advice and superior service are to be 
rendered the insuring public. A course 
of study not only meeting these condi- 
tions, but standardized in form and 
character wherever it may be given, all 
examinations to be conducted under 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
American College. The examinations to 
be given on the same days, at the same 
hours, at designated examination centers 
under the auspices of universities and 
colleges, and graded by the same corps 
of efficient graders. 

The educational prerequisites and 
standards are those of the leading de- 
gree-granting institutions. Anything to 
the contrary would not be on a plane 
with those of other professions, would 
not command the respect or co-operation 
of the educational world, and the C. L. 
U. designation would be without value 
or standing. 

The American College goes farther 
than other degree-granting institutions 
in at least two respects. First: An inves- 
tigation is made of all candidates for the 
C. L. U. designation as to their moral 
character and standing in the commu- 
nity. Second: In addition to passing 
successfully all examinations, the candi- 
date must have had three full years of 
experience in life underwriting, teaching 
life insurance, or as a general agent, 
manager, or supervisor of those engaged 
in life underwriting, before the American 
College diploma and the designation can 
be awarded. 


Coéperation of Educational 

Institutions Secured 

Having set up objective educational 
standards, the second important task of 
the college was to secure the co-opera- 
tion of other higher educational institu- 
tions in the incorporation of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters course of study 
into their regular curricula, thereby en- 
abling the undergraduate to prepare 
himself for the profession of life under 
writing, and also admit life underwriters 
who wished to pursue and complete this 
course of study in order to equip them- 
selves for a professional service 

One of the primary purposes from the 
beginning was to foster the training of 
life underwriters in existing educational 
institutions rather than to have the col- 
lege itself conduct educational courses 
The wisdom of this plan has been con- 
clusively demonstrated as it has made 
available to life underwriters and stu- 
dents the facilities of 37 colleges and 
universities throughout the United States 
that have actually installed special 
courses primarily for the purpose of 
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ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore 
President American College 


enabling life underwriters to prepare for 
the C, J. examinations. Twenty- 
seven other higher educational institu- 
tions have given assurance of their full 
sympathy with the objects of the college 
and expressed a willingness to co-oper 
ate as far and as soon in the installation 
of the C. L. U. program as their circum- 
Stances permit. 


Study Groups Have Shown 
Substantial Growth 


Study groups have shown a substan- 
tial growth since the college’s inception 
and are on a much sounder educational 
basis. They have met a real need during 
this period of transition when hundreds 
of our well-educated men and women in 
life underwriting—the majority being 
college graduates—have been able to re- 
fresh their minds and supplement their 
knowledge in anticipation of the C. L. U 
examinations, but as time goes on we 
anticipate a decrease in the number of 
study groups as universities and colleges 
develop the necessary facilities where 
such do not now exist. Their trained 
personnel will enable them to conduct 
more efficiently and with superior results 
the long-time educational programs that 
are so essential for C. L. U. preparation. 

The college has made splendid progress 
during its first five years and this is all 
the more remarkable because three years 
of this period have witnessed one of the 
most severe economic depressions in the 
history of the country, retarding the 
plans of many life underwriters and stu- 
dents who otherwise would make the 
necessary preparation for the C. L. U 
examinations, 

Home office officials and others en- 
gaged in life insurance activities who 
have had three years of experience there- 
in, but not of the type to which I have 
referred, may pursue this course of study 
under the same prescribed eligibility re- 
quirements, rules, and conditions as 
those outlined, and on passing the re- 
quired examinations receive a certificate 
of proficiency. This may be exchanged 
for the Chartered Life Underwriter di- 
ploma whenever the underwriting, teach- 
ing or managerial experience is also ac- 
quired 


Series of Scholarships 
Given By One Company 


The college from its inception has re- 
ceived an ever-increasing support. The 
home offices are enthusiastically endors- 
ing the American College program, and 
in various ways are encouraging their 
representatives to prepare for the C. L. 
U. examinations. Many of them are 
offering substantial inducements to those 
who do so. 

One of our leading life insurance com- 
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panies has just offered a series of schol- 
arships to those of their representatives 
who make the best grades in their exami- 
nations as a result of superior prepara- 
tion. In addition to remitting to these 
successful candidates all registration and 
examination fees involved, a substantial 
additional contribution is made by this 
company to the college budget. 

Another course of study now being 
arranged by the college involves agency 
management for those engaged in gen- 
eral agency or managerial duties, or 
those who are not so engaged but who 
desire to make such preparation. A 
prerequisite to the taking of this special 
course of study is that the candidate 
must have successfully completed the 
Chartered Life Underwriter course and 
been awarded his C. L. U. diploma. 

Let us examine some of the further 
evidences of progress made by the col- 
lege during the past five years: 

Sixty-six candidates took the examina- 
tion in 1928; 114 in 1929; 235 in 1930; 
521 in 1931, and 638 in 1932, or a total 
of 1,574. Of this number, 605 have 
completed all examinations and 493 have 
received credits for some of the five 
examinations passed and will doubtless 
complete the remainder during the next 
two or three years. 

Of the 605 who have completed their 
work, 560 have been awarded their 


C. L. U. designations. Eight others have 
received certificates of proficiency, which 
may be exchanged for C. L. U. diplomas 


ASSISTANCE 


upon completion of three years of under- 
writing, managerial, or teaching experi- 
ence. Thirty-seven candidates have 
passed all examinations but have not yet 
completed their three years of satisfac- 
tory experience. 


Wider Distribution By 
Companies Is Observed 


This year’s examined candidates repre- 
sented 142 cities and towns in 40 states, 
the District of Columbia, British Guiana, 
Cuba, and Japan. They also represented 
96 different life insurance companies. 
When we consider the yet wider distri- 
bution geographically and by company 
representation of all our C. L. U.’s and 
examined candidates during the past five 
years, it is not difficult to understand 
the extended and extending influences 
of the American College throughout the 
life underwriting world. 

The college is being ably assisted by 
the National Chapter—Chartered Life 
Underwriters, which with its 15 local 
chapters of C. L. U.’s in leading cities is 
doing much to stimulate a professional 
viewpoint and promote this educational 
program among life underwriters gen- 
erally. 

It is the belief of the college officials, 
which conviction is shared by many 
home office executives and our C. L. U.’s 
especially, that the establishing and 
maintaining of high educational and 
ethical standards by the American Col- 
lege coupled with public recognition of 
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those who attain them is destined to 
exert a more profound and far-reaching 
influence on both life underwriters and 
the insuring public than any other move- 
ment that has been devised for the ad- 
vancement of life insurance in its many 
fields of activity and in the service to be 
rendered. 





Campbell Conventioneer 


L. G. Campbell, national executive 
committeeman of the East Bay Life 
Underwriters Association, the man who 
did so much to bring the convention to 
the San Francisco-East Bay territory, 
is a confirmed conventioneer. During 
his 30 years with the Pacific Mutual he 
has never missed a convention and on 
99 per cent of these trips he has been 
accompanied by Mrs. Campbell. Melville 
Campbell, their son, who is affiliated 
with the marine department of the In- 
surance Company of North America, is 
almost as well known in life insurance 
circles as is his illustrious father, having 
been on many of these trips with Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell. 





H. J. Garretson, former supervisor of 
agencies for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, in the western division, is attend- 
ing the convention in a new capacity. 
Mr. Garretson is now supervisor of 
agencies for the Fidelity Mutual Life 
and will hereafter make his headquarters 
at the home office, 


Complete Sales 
Co-operation 


Continental facilities embrace 
more than the usual service to 
field men. 


A broad range of modern cov- 
erages enables all agents to ser- 
vice practically every need. 


Supporting this saleable merchan- 
dise is the personal codperation of 
department heads, the seasoned 
advice of experienced executives, 
practical sales help and profitable, 
proven, effective, advertising as- 
sistance. 


Continental sales codperation, like 
Continental DURABILITY, is 
complete. 
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Don’t Forget the 
Dependents!—Hull 


Agents Exhorted Not to Be 
Blinded by New 
Technique 


TELLS TOUCHING STORY 


Real Purpose of Insurance to Bring 
Peace to Mothers and Happiness 
to Children 


By ROGER B. HULL 


Managing Director, National Association 
Life Underwriters 


of 


Isn’t there*one thing in your business 
that you are in danger of forgetting? 
I have hesitated before referring to it, 
because I so fully appreciate that what 
I am going to say, however carefully 
guarded, is subject to misunderstanding 
and criticism. 

Have you forgotten a fundamental 
consideration, I wonder, that used to be, 
more than it is today, the compelling 
motive of the life insurance agent? 

I yield to no one in my allegiance to 
the new technique and the broader con- 
ceptions of life insurance selling which 
have developed the tremendously im- 
portant ideas of business life insurance, 
life insurance as an investment, estate 
planning, providing for inheritance 
taxes, and all the rest. -But I’m just 
wondering if you may not, some of you 
at least, be in danger of forgetting that 
it is estimated that nearly one hundred 
billions of the one hundred and ten bil- 
lions of life insurance now in force were 
written for the protection of mothers 
and children. 


Keep More in Mind What 
It Does for Dependents 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
urging that you go back to the old days 
of burial expense funds and the horrors 
of the painted picture of death and star- 
vation, in your selling technique. I am 
trying to say, however, that I believe 
you will do well to keep more promi- 
nently in your own minds and hearts, 
not in the minds of your prospects, 
what life insurance has done and can do 
for dependents. I have no quarrel with 
the school of life insurance salesman- 
ship which lays emphasis upon the fact 
that man is a selfish animal and that it is 
wise, therefore, in many cases, to show 
a prospect what a contract will do for 
him in the time of his trouble or in his 
own old age. My quarrelsome disposi- 
tion is just a little bit aroused, however, 
when I hear, as I did the other day, at 
a state sales congress, a distinguished 
home-office official say, “The protection 
of dependents has been pretty well pro- 
vided for. Your future opportunity lies 
in the field of retirement annuities.” 

I say also, that I believe you will have 
more success, and certainly more satis- 
faction, in selling, if, all the time and 
way down underneath, you keep in the 
back of your mind and close to your 
own heart, the underlying thought that 
what you are about to do may bring 
peace to a tired mother or happiness to 
an unthinking child. Perhaps you wil 
even hold your head a little higher 45 
you announce yourself as a life insur 
ance agent. And possibly there will be 
fewer subterfuges and evasions in your 
approach. 

My distinguished friend, Frank Jones, 
in the address which will close this com 
vention, will urge you to stop talking 
(to your prospects) about protection. 
I heartily agree. But I am also quite 
sure that he will join me in begging Y 
not to stop thinking about protectio®. 

With that in mind, may I leave with 
you a picture? It’s a picture which ! 
saw a few weeks ago with my own eye 
1 want to give each of you a reprint 
of it. But before I give it to you, I wam 
you to promise me one thing. Promis¢ 
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that you'll never show it to a single 
prospect or to a policyholder. Let it be 
your inspiration, if it will, as you make 
your daily rounds in the glorious busi- 
ness of selling life insurance. 


Picture of Mother and 
Her Seven-Year-Old Son 


It’s a picture of a mother and her 
seven-year-old son. I'll , you their 
real names in a minute. Both are hag- 
gard and hungry. There are four blue 
lips and two blanched faces. The back 
of one is bent and shaken with sobs—she 
who had fed the other, bathed him, 
healed him in his babyhood. His little 
stomach is hollow and shrunken. She 
understands that he is faint with hunger, 
and she would give her life blood to feed 
him. But he cannot eat. He does not 
sleep. She watches him in numb despair. 
There are shadows on her drawn face. 
Her eyes are distended and unfathom- 
able. Her fingers tightly interlaced. 

Not a pleasant picture. But listen as 
she begins to speak, faintly. It’s her 
true story. She is talking to a friend of 
mine, an authoress, whose writings many 
of you know: 

“T have been reading,” she says, “one 
of your typical outbursts about ‘the 
glory of motherhood,’ and the ‘precious 
gift of life’. Let me tell you—life isn’t 
always a precious gift, and there is 
plenty of motherhood that isn’t glorious. 

“T had theories once, when I was first 
married and terribly in love. When our 
baby was born, both my husband and I 
had those theories. 

“He had a good job. Then he fell 
sick, I had to go to work. For three 
years I supported and nursed him. Then 
he died, and I was left alone with the 
baby. Maybe you wouldn’t talk so fine 
if you had been left alone, and without 
a cent. The boy and I have had four 
years of it. Sometimes I work. More 
often I can’t. We've never known a time 
when we had enough, really enough, 
food. And, of course, our clothes are 
always in rags. I don’t care for myself 
so much, but the boy—he’s seven. You 
know how a seven-year-old boy ought 
to look—as carefree and silly and happy 
as a puppy. My boy doesn’t look like 
that. He has the face of an old man. 
There is fear, real fear, in his eyes. He 
talks like an old man. He has often said 
to me that life isn’t worth living. Think 
of a seven-year-old boy saying that. But 
its true. Life isn’t worth while for 
either of us. What has life meant to 
that boy? Seven years of misery, so far. 
» dl Lord only knows what lies 
ahead.” 


Some Might Criticize 

the Mother’s Attitude 

And I think I heard some one of you 
say to yourself, “I don’t think very much 
of a young mother that talks like that.” 

Well, frankly, I’m not very much inter- 
ested in the question of what you and I 
think of that mother, or even of that 
father—and something might be said 
about him. I’d rather know what you 
think—I know pretty well what I think 
—of a system of society that lets a 
young mother and a starving boy live 
and feel like that. And then, I wonder 
what you think of the two to three hun- 
dred so-called full time life insurance 
agents in the small city in which that 
amor and boy live, for allowing that 
~—— to live and die like that; and of 
the 100,000 life underwriters of this 
country who let thousands of mothers 


ie bor and children live and die 
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Sales Opportunities 
Brought by Depression 





Changed Conditions Force Pros- 
pects to View Life Insur- 
ance in New Light 





TAGGART CITES CASES 





Explains How Depression Has Pro- 
duced Selling Conditions that Did 
Not Exist Formerly 





How the depression has created sales 
opportunities was told at the million-dollar 
round table by Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States, Cowley, Wyo., who said 
in part: 


There has not been much said about 
really capitalizing on the depression 
through the sale of life insurance. I took 
one of my hardest cases, a man who for 
years would hardly speak to me on the 
street because I was in the life insurance 
business. I had never been able to get 
an interview, so I walked up to him one 
day and I said, “It is true, is it not, if 
there is anything in the world you are 
not interested in it is life insurance and 
life insurance policies?” He said, “That 
is true.” I said, “Will you let me assure 
you that my supper tonight does not 
depend on my writing you life insur- 
ance? I want to ask you a question: 
You feel because you have a little ranch 
with about say 200 head of cattle, you 
have taken the attitude that your family 
are sitting pretty and can get by in life. 
You have worked hard, willing to slave 
for your wife and children to create what 
you thought to be protection to them. 
It is true, is it not, that the value of 
those cattle have materially decreased on 
account of prices?” He said, “Yes, that 
is true.” “If you had to figure today on 
your loss it would run into many thou- 
sands of dollars, a good many thousands 
of dollars. Needless to say if you were 
to slip out of the picture tonight, your 
doctor, before slipping away, would say, 
‘Get your pen and give your last word,’ 
it would be hard for you to program the 
thing for them. It would be a most dis- 
tasteful outlook to assume the respon- 
sibility of the things you would leave for 
them after your management is gone, so 
far as your family is concerned. If I 
could just program for you for the price 
of a couple of old cows that might lie 
down and die with bloat, we could 
recreate a $5,000 check to offset $5,000 
of these losses, recreate a beautiful trib- 
ute, a monument to your name that may 
come out of your passing. That is the 
only part of your agreement; you can’t 
use this money, you must save it for 
those you are going to do for.” He said, 
“That would be a pretty good idea. 
I will. It sounds good.” And I took the 
application. It never would have hap- 
pened in the world if it hadn’t been for 
the depression. 


How Hard Boiled 
Cattleman Was Sold 


In another case I had worked a couple 
of days without business and I met a 
big cattleman. I knew his losses were 
extreme, that he was more than hard hit. 
I knew enough about him to know that 
while his losses were extreme he had 


(Continued on Page 20) 





your life, greater than love of commis- 
sions and renewals, stronger than desire 
for ease and luxury—a passion, I say, 
that will drive you out into the street, 
into the office, and even into the factory 
and the tenement, determined only to 
lavish your toil on the lives and spirits 
of human beings? 

Anyway, I leave with you the picture 
of Mary Huntington and her son, 
Tommy, of a small city in Ohio. 

Such are the beneficiaries of your 
trusteeship. 

Go on home, and bring them in! 
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plenty to live on. I said, “You have lost 
a great deal on account of this measly 
depression which everyone talks so much 
about.” He said, “I would have been 
better off if I had given away all I ever 
had three or four years ago so far as 
livestock is concerned.” I said: “It is 
true, but you have enough invested to 
insure to you and your wife the necessi- 
ties of life, and much joy and happiness 
in the years to come. But that doesn’t 
alter the fact that you were many years 
in building a monument to your name 
in the state. Wouldn’t you be interested 
in a program that would assure to you a 
replacement of all you have lost and all 
we will ask you to pay is the insignifi- 
cant interest of 2 per cent. If this thing 
will happen tomorrow it is immaterial 
to your family; if it doesn’t happen you 
will continue to pay that little measly 
2 per cent interest; and if still it doesn’t 
happen, then in your old age we are 
coming back and returning to you freely 
al! your interest. If you prefer it, we 
will give you an annuity, an income as 
you live.” At this point he said: “I do 
not believe I need $50,000, I believe 
$30,000 would do,” and immediately the 
business was closed. Fellows, that is 
all I said, but it got the business. 


Figures on Those 
at the Round Table 


A gentleman was kind enough to com- 
pile some of the figures in connection 
with the questionnaire this morning, and 
you will be interested to know the age 
of the group of people with you today. 
Round table members is 4411/19 years, 
19 people having put in their ques- 
tionnaires. Years in business, the av- 
erage is 18. Education, public school 16, 
high school 13, college five. Life insur- 
ance owned, average $169,237, I think 
it is wonderful. Those holding C. L. U., 
four complete, two part. Amount of 
business actually done by you in the 
period, average total $1,221,473. I was 
a little surprised. I thought it would 
run higher than that. Number of lives 
written in above period, average, 115.3. 
How much business do you calculate you 
influenced trust companies in the last 
12 months, including estates generally, 
as well as life insurance trusts, some 
answered one way and some the other, 
some gave amounts, some said nothing; 
we could not effect any credentials from 
it. Have you received any business 
through the creation of a trust; some 
said four cases; some said so many 
thousand dollars; it is hard to calculate. 
Has your annuity and single-premium 
sales increased? Thirteen had increases, 
five said “No.” 

Do you set a quota or allotment for 
yourself? Fourteen yes, five no. Do you 


George Lackey’s 





Investment Ideas 


Radiates Good Humor 











George E. Lackey, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, and chair- 
man of the executive committee National 
Association, spoke at the million-dollar 
round table, saying, in part: 

I am thinking of life insurance as an 
investment. Our challenge comes in put- 
ting men on the defensive by asking. 
them this question when we talk of life 
insurance as an investment, whether they 
are speculators or investors. I think we 
have been playing around in a circle a 
little when we talk about insurance as 
an investment. We know very well we 
have had to sit down and listen to a 
great long line of arguments. We have 
had to meet it when they have been 
comparing speculation with investment. 
We are talking investments when talk- 
ing life insurance and annuities. Think 
of the market, think of real estate, so 
many things that men buy, to get an 
improvement in the principal account, 
not the earning account. “Do you want 
an investment or continue to be a specu- 
lator?” I get along pretty well with 
them. I am looking at life insurance to- 
day as a commodity, a financial com- 
modity, wherein every premium that we 
deposit in it is a separate entity unto 
itself. 

Take a twenty-payment life contract; 
let a man pay on it ten years. If he wants 
to stop, I say stop. Take your paid-up 
insurance values, cash values. Suppose 
he should go out and buy a 160-acre 
farm and pay half and have a mortgage 
for the other half and some day go back 
to the man he bought it from and say, 
“IT believe I will just turn this back to 
you. Will you please just deed me 80 
acres and let me turn the other back.” 
We can say that to him. Think of going 
out with a four-family house and apply 
the same principle. It is just a distinc- 
tion. It is unique in that respect. I am 
also thinking today of corporations and 
small businesses that realize more than 
they ever realized the fallacy of con- 
tinued expansion and putting their own 
business back on their own shelves year 
in and year out. When the depression 
hits them it hits the whole thing. I be- 
lieve that they realize today they must 
put some money, if only $25 to $100, in 
a separate account that is liquid. That 
principle is just as sound for the sole 
proprietor as it is for the big man. Why 
can’t you sell this business year in and 
year out? You take the doctors and the 
lawyers. They say, “What do you mean, 
sell this business?” We mean for you 
to take $100 a month and put it into this 
good account and some day walk out 
this door. Take that sum of money. If 
you are not content to take four and a 
half or five per cent, go into another 
option and take twice that much. Does 
that annuity apply to all the dollars they 
put into the contract? How many men 
know today that the dollars they put 





keep a time record and schedule of your 
calls? Fifteen yes, three no. 

How many calls do you make a day? 
The average call per day 411/17. 

How much of your business is done 
on and through old policyholders? Sixty- 
two per cent is the average. 

In your opinion, in the next 12 months 
will the life insurance and annuity busi- 
ness be excellent, good, fair, poor? 
Eight said good, eight excellent, three 
fair. 

For service to policyholders, which do 
you prefer, trust company, settlement 
options, or both? Three trust com- 
panies, six settlement options, seven 
both. 

Do you use the telephone for making 
appointments? Fourteen said yes, three 
said no, one didn’t inswer. 

Do you use newspaper advertising, or 
direct mail? Twelve direct mail, eight 
newspaper advertising. 


into the contract will do the job that 
way? 


Sees Place for 
Temporary Annuities 


I am thinking today of temporary an- 
nuities. I am wondering when we are 
analyzing life insurance today, and when 
we see a man at 60, if his life insurance 
will provide a general annuity for him 
and his wife at so many dollars a month 
at 65, and he is then 48, he is going to 
be surprised and delighted to know that 
some day he is going to have this an- 
nuity. He probably didn’t know it be- 
fore. He says, “That is fine, I wish that 
was ready to start today.” Why not sell 
him a temporary annuity for twelve 
years? “Buy it. You start now, and let 
the life insurance you have bought, 
throughout the years to come, make the 
later years happy for your wife’s an- 
nuity.” He says, “I am not going to live 
that long; I am not going to live as long 
as most people.” You ask: “How long 
are you going to live?” “Well, 15 years 
is long enough for me.” Sell him a 
15-year temporary annuity. I believe we 
have a great place for temporary annui- 
ties to come in ahead of these options 
we are working on. Is not this the fact, 
that dollars men put into life insurance 
have never lost their identity? 

We can challenge the investment 








R. H. (BILL) MOUSER, San Francisco 
Penn Mutual Life 


world today and say truthfully that life 
insurance is an investment and we can 
prove it to be such by the fundamental 
principles of sound investment. 








Stinde Advocates Investment Forms 








Eugene B. Stinde of the Mutual Benefit 
at St. Louis spoke at the million dollar 
round table in favor of the investment 
forms of life insurance. He said, in part: 


_ Speaking from the standpoint of the 
investment, I apply the investment the- 
ory not alone to individuals but to a 
great extent to corporations. I just have 
in mind one corporation that has $416,- 
000 cash built up in their policies; an- 
other one that has $200,000 and more, 
and various amounts of that sort. They 
have been hooked up and tied up and 
kept from getting out through their 
prosperity, which is one of the most 
dangerous things in the world. I tried 
to argue the fact with them that they 
should pay $20,000, $30,000, or $40,000 
a year. 

In St. Louis, I am speaking of pretty 
large corporations, they have done so. 
I have kept them on this plan of buying, 
buying, buying, and not paying out 
everything in dividends. They are all 
pretty thankful today. They are real 
friends. 

I know this one corporation has 
$416,000. The president of this company 
told me himself that he had invested 
$800,000 in various securities and he has 
a sinking fund in addition. What they 
bought for $800,000 is worth only $225,- 
000. If you only knew it, you talk about 
the dividends being passed by corpora- 
tions, a great deal is due to the fact of 
the securities in their sinking fund. 

So that in the future I think that we 
ought to figure on a corporation buying 
life insurance as an investment, as well 
as the individual. I know I am going 
to give a great deal of my time to the 
corporation purchases. 


Investment Plan 
for Corporations 


From the individual standpoint it has 
been touched on a good deal already, 
that this rising sea of taxes is some- 
thing apart and we do not realize how 
it is going to catch people and what it 
is going to mean. I have a case now. I 
do not know how it is coming out. The 
man said if I could show him he perhaps 
would do it. He has a million dollars’ 


worth of securities not bringing in over 
3% per cent. I worked out a tax chart, 
showing that portion of the year's in- 
come tax that has not been paid, federal 
estate taxes, state inheritance taxes, and 
that the charges will be $320,000 on a 
little over a million dollar estate. I have 
shown him where he, with his income 
from that, if he dies within 10 years, and 
he is almost slipping, the whole income 
that he has secured during the 10 years 
goes off of that intact. You see what ! 
mean? The charges on an estate of a 
million dollars are $320,000, and that is 
about all he is securing on his million 
dollars. He has not been earning a cent, 
and I am trying to show him where he 
is slipping, besides the depreciation in 
his million dollars. So that what I am 
trying to get him to do is put that 
money gradually into life on the 10-year 
endowment plan. On the 10-year en- 
dowment plan—he is only 45—it will net 
2.7 per cent. That is about the only plan 
I work on, the question of investment. 
The only thing is that, as you all know 
today, the one question of life insurance 
that has fallen down, and it has fallen 
down, is term insurance. It has not 
meant anything to the man unless he 
has died. That’s a heavy premium to pay 
right at the time when he hopes to be 
able to use the augmented premium. !t 
is a terrible thing to let a man pay 
term insurance. 





Woodruff on the Job 


Dr. E. L. Woodruff, general agent o 
the Manhattan Life, who so ably repre 
sents the San Francisco association 4s 
its national executive committeeman a 
who rendered outstanding service in that 
capacity at Toronto and Pittsburgh ™ 
bringing this year’s convention to > 
Francisco, maintains the same enthust 
asm which won the vote of consent # 
Pittsburgh last year. He may be see? 
in the lobby early and late renderiné 
every service imaginable to make the 
visitors comfortable and happy and t? 
live up to the promises made in 31 
Not overlooking visitors of the fair s™ 
Dr. Woodruff when last seen was 
the trail of “fifty dozen” gladiolas © 
brighten the rooms of the visiting ladies. 
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Explain Background 
of Political Fight 
(Continued from First Page) 


F. Shapro should bring in as vice-chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. Un- 
der that resolution the precedent of suc- 
cession of rank from fourth vice-presi- 
dent to president would be abolished. 
This was intended to give effect to the 
apparent desire of the advisory com- 
mittee in its slate to do away with the 
jdea that progression in office is in- 
eluctable. That means that there is al- 
most certain to be a big fight in Chicago 
next year, when, according to what has 
come to be regarded as the normal 
course of things, Mr. Anderson would 
be scheduled for the top office. 


Wording of Resolution 
Is Presented in Full 


The wording of the resolution is 

Whereas, in some instances at least, 
there has existed in the past an implied 
inference that nominees, if elected, 
should be moved up in order of succes- 
sion, and 

Whereas, there has also existed an 
implied obligation on the part of such 
oficer to accept such future nominations 
if offered, it is the belief of your advi- 
sory nominating committee that no such 
obligation, implied or otherwise, should 
be assumed by respective advisory nom- 
inating committees from year to year, 
or by those officers who accept nomina- 
tion for a given year of service. We 
have canvassed the membership on this 
subject and this represents the senti- 
ment of the majority of those local as- 
sociations who have seen fit to express 
themselves. 

Your committee, therefore, has felt 
free to canvass the entire field of rec- 
ommended material without regard to 
present incumbents in office. 

We, therefore, offer this in the form 
of a resolution which, if adopted by the 
nominating committee of the National 
association and by the association as a 
whole, may constitute a definite future 
policy and remove all possibility of mis- 
understanding or misconception on the 
part of future advisory nominating com- 
mittees, future officers, and the member- 
ship as a whole. 

It is the belief of your present com- 
mittee that future committees will find 
themselves less hampered if this policy, 
as endorsed by our membership, should 
be followed in the future. We, therefore, 
present this idea in the form of a resolu- 
tion to be presented to the general nomi- 
nating committee of the National asso- 
ciation and, with your approval, to the 
association itself. 


Reception Wednesday 
Evening Gay Event 








_The big social event of the conven- 
tion was Wednesday evening’s reception 
to President and Mrs. Elbert Storer. 
Everyone turned out for it in party 
dress. During the early part of the 
evening there was a long line of hand- 
shakers waiting to meet and greet the 
convention’s titular head and “first lady.” 
After the reception, the evening was 
given over to dancing. The affair brought 
the conventioneers and their families to- 
gether on a social basis, and was much 
more pleasing to everyone than a dinner 
or banquet would have been. Those 
who left their wives at home were pro- 


vided partners from the life offices of 
San Francisco. 





Shapros Hosts at Dinner 


Prior to the recepti 
ption and dance 
Wednesday evening, Ben F. Shapro, 


President of the San Francisco Life Un- 
Setwriters Association, and the charm- 
Mrs. Shapro were hosts at a beauti- 


fully appointed dinner. Among those 
present at the affair were: John A. Ste- 
venson, vice-president Penn Mutual, and 
Mrs. Stevenson; Holgar Johnson, gen- 
eral agent of the company at Pittsburgh; 
Ralph Engelsman, general agent at New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Robison of 
the local office of the company; Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie F. Rice, manager of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, and their daughter, and 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president and di- 
rector of the same company. 





Saturation Point 
Far From Reached 


(Continued from Page #4) 


brought a realization of this to him, 
helped by the fact that the United States 
government insured its soldiers for 
$10,000 each, an unheard-of thing. Think 
of a collection of youths, whose average 
age was 23, most of them without de- 
pendents, being insured for $10,000! Be- 
fore the war the average insurance 
salesman would have thought anyone 
crazy who suggested such a thing. But 
here was the United States government 
setting that value on these young lives. 
That changed the point of view of the 
public, as well as the insurance sales- 
man. The influenza epidemic of 1918 was 
another great factor in bringing home 
to the people of this country the great 
value of insurance. We had so many 
casualties at that time that people began 
to realize the great good of insurance. 
It was a case of “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 

Amidst all these favorable factors the 
life insurance salesman began to realize 
where he fitted in; he began to realize, 
too, his responsibilities. At this time 
some new ideas about the selling of life 
insurance began to make themselves 
known. One of the early pioneers in 
this movement was the late Edward A. 
Woods. He was followed by Dr. Ste- 
venson, Dr. Lovelace, Dr. Huebner, and 
others. All of these men preached that 
the selling of life insurance was a pro- 
fession that required time and study. 
They saw the situation that was ahead; 
they saw the great need. They knew this 
country should have life insurance, had 
to have it; that it was an economic 
necessity. And they realized that it had 
to be sold. They began to teach the 
underwriter how he could spread the 
gospel of insurance. 


Plans and Policies Were 
Sold for the Most Part 


In the years that followed 1920 and 
up to the present time there is no doubt 
that a great many underwriters profited 
by this preliminary work and the pub- 
licity given to its methods. But they 
still sold mostly plans and policies. 

It was not till after 1920 that life in- 
surance in America was given a new 
emphasis. This became apparent in new 
ideas as to how it should be sold. 
Schools for teaching life insurance sales- 
manship sprang up in many places, and 
numerous books were written on the 
subject. The life insurance companies, 
too, saw the need for development along 
this line, and many of the companies 
set up educational and sales promotion 
departments. As a result of all this, the 
life insurance underwriters got a new 
vision of what life insurance could do. 
Many of them who had heretofore con- 
ceived of it as valuable only as a death 
benefit now began to see it from another 
angle that brought life into life insur- 
ance. They began to talk to prospects 
about the creation of estates, about mak- 
ing life insurance property. They showed 
a man how life insurance could take 
care of his estate and keep it intact, by 
making money available immediately to 
pay taxes and current bills, which other- 
wise would have to come out of the 
estate. They showed a man how life 
insurance could take care of the educa- 
tion of his children, and provide an 
income for himself in his old age. 


Now, I suppose when the average lay- 


man looks at the amount of legal- 
reserve life insurance in force in the 
United States today, close to 110 bil- 
lions of dollars, he thinks that a great 
job has been done. But when we figure 
that this represents less than $900 per 
person we realize that the job is only 
begun; in fact, that we have only 
scratched the surface. When the layman 
sees the total amount of premiums paid 
to life insurance companies each year, 
he may, perhaps, think that the people 
are spending too much for life insurance. 
But what are they really spending? In 
the more normal years of the last decade 
premiums received, excluding dividend 
credits, etc., have amounted to only be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent of the national 
income. If we consider abnormal de- 
pression years like 1930 and 1931, when 
national income was so much reduced, 
this ratio naturally rises. During the 
two years in question the proportion 
ranged from 3% to 4 per cent, and of 
course a considerable portion of these 
amounts went toward increased equity. 
Moreover, if we deduct from the gross 
premium the amounts paid out by life 
insurance companies to insured persons 
or their beneficiaries in the form of 
death benefits, matured endowments, 
surrenders, and policy loans, it is found 
that only about 1 per cent of the in- 
come of the American people has been 
left in the charge of life insurance com- 
panies during any recent year. 


Life Payments 
Demonstrate Value 


It may be interesting to point out at 
this time that for 1931 the gross cash 
premiums paid by the American public 
to life insurance companies was approxi- 
mately 3 billion 250 million dollars, 
or 4.6 per cent of the national income. 
The cash repayments to the American 
public by life insurance companies was 
2 billion 600 million dollars, or 3.7 per 
cent of the national income. This latter 
item shows how valuable the life insur- 
ance companies have been to the country 
during this year of decreasing incomes. 

Students of consumer markets de- 
clared that some commodities and ser- 
vices have attained or are rapidly ap- 
proaching saturation points. However, 
none of the statistics on life insurance 
markets seem yet to suggest anything 
like an approach to saturation. As a 
matter of fact, the economists at this 
time cannot even estimate what will be 
the saturation point in the life insurance 
business. It has been conservatively 
thought that five times the national in- 
come might be considered a high point. 
That is, considering the national income 
to be as it probably was in 1931, around 
70 billions of dollars, the potential 
amount of life insurance in force by this 
standard could be 350 billions of dollars. 

Can we not fairly say, then, that the 
life underwriter’s greatest opportunity 
lies just ahead of him? 

Soon the wheels of industry will start 
turning again. Men and women will get 
back to work, earning, spending, and, 
what is of equal importance to us, sav- 
ing money. Is it not natural that they 
will turn to that institution which has 
best stood the test of depression and 
panic; that they will accept what has 
been adopted as the theme of this con- 
vention—“Life Insurance and Annuities 
—the Golden Gate to Financial Inde- 
pendence For You and Yours”? 





Piver’s Yachting Party 

John C. Piver, publisher of “Under- 
writers Report,” “Shipping Register” 
and “Pacific Sportsman,” gave the in- 
surance newspaper men attending the 
National meeting a rare treat when he 
took them for a sail on his yacht Thurs- 
day. A tour of San Francisco Bay was 
made, Anchor was dropped in Paradise 
Cove where lunch was served. There 
were 30 in the party. 

Mr. Piver is now serving his sixth 
term as commodore of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club. He is intensely in- 
terested in marine matters as are his 
three sons, “Jack,” Arthur and “Pinkey,” 
all of whom can pilot the boat skillfully. 


pecting Plans 


Pros 


of Charles Keehner 


Lists Five Sources of New Busi- 
ness That Have Produced 
Best Results 








WRITES NO LARGE CASES 





Home Owners With Mortgages Will 
Talk to Life Insurance Agents 
These Days 





Charles G. Keehner, district agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Oakland, gave the 
subjoined talk on prospecting at the mil- 
lion dollar round table Tuesday: 


The first thing is: Just what is a 
prospect? My definition is: A prospect 
is an individual whom we can expect to 
sell and is in the position to buy and 
pay in the near future. 

Too many of us fill up a prospect file 
with names of those unable to buy and 
who are unable to qualify. There are 
plenty who meet every requirement, and 
by using judgment all others can be 
easily eliminated and an up-to-date pros- 
pect file developed into applications. 

I have always planned my work and 
worked my plan systematically. My 26 
years of experience as credit manager 
for a wholesale house taught me that 
to succeed you must be systematic and 
up on your toes all the time. 


Just where do I get most of my pros- 
pects? First, the greatest source of my 
prospects is from my policyholders. I 
educate each one to thoroughly under- 
stand that he is associated with me in 
a business that is one of the largest 
and the strongest financial organizations 
in the United States; that he is only 
helping himself when he is advertising 
my company and his contract. But the 
greatest source and pleasure to him in 
the future will be to interest his friends 
and relatives in a similar contract. 

In other words, I have approximately 
1000 agents, policyholders, working for 
me, and that I believe is the best answer 
that I can give to the question, “Where 


do you find the people to call on?” 


Mortgage Loans and 
Dates of Birth 


Second: mortgage loan prospects. 
Every day in our community there are 
filed many mortgages. Have you ever 
found a man who did not, who bought 
a home who was not interested in leav- 
ing that home clear of incumbrances for 
the benefit of those dependent upon him. 
He wants to leave a home, not a mort- 
gage. Why then, should he not be inter- 
ested in insuring that mortgage? 

I have yet to find a man who would 
not do this if he could spare the small 
deposit necessary to protect that mort- 
gage. 

Again, have you ever been refused ad- 
mission to a man’s office when you tell 
him, or to his secretary, that you want 
to see him about his mortgage? I am 
of the opinion that invariably he thinks 
there is something wrong with it and 
you get into his office. 

Third: the educational policy. Our 
daily papers have a list of births each 
day that gives us perhaps a dozen good 
prospects. For, take the average man, 
he is interested in seeing that his chil- 
dren have the proper education. And 
this is one of the easiest contracts sold. 
Every man with children is a prospect. 


Application Data and 
ther Sources 


Fourth: information on your applica- 
tion. Every application has a bene- 
ficiary, sometimes two or more. That 
beneficiary is a mighty fine prospect. 
And again, every man who is examined 
usually has a brother or sister, some- 
times several, and every one, as a rule, 
is in good health. Why then, would it 
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not be a good idea to get a letter of 
introduction to those brothers or sisters? 

Sometimes an applicant has had medi- 
cal advice. I always get the doctor’s 
name and ask the prospect if he has any 
objection to my seeing his doctor. 

Fifth: miscellaneous sources. There 
are many other ways in which one can 
secure prospects too numerous to men- 
tion, but one in particular, I think, is the 
man’s own family. If they become in- 
terested with him in his business, and 
take the saine interest that he does, “you 
will certainly receive codperation from 
both your wife and your children.” My 
daughters and sons-in-law refer me to 
many prospects. I do very little cold 
canvassing. I do not have the time, but 
I do love it. 

I work on the theory that once a 
policyholder always a policyholder. I 
see that all of them receive a birthday 
card and I also notify them of their 
age changing, and that this will be the 
last opportunity for them to buy oppor- 
tunity at the lower age. I send birthday 
cards to every member of the family, no 
matter how young. 


How Family Produces 
Additional Business 


When I write an application on a 
father, I always get the dates of birth 
of all of his children, and naturally I 
write up a prospect card on them. I 
have one family with 13 children, and 
eight of those children have policies with 
me. The others are under 10, and are 
uninsurable in our company. 

I always tell my policyholders to notify 
me immediately when they have addi- 
tions to their family, a new prospect, so 
that I can keep their beneficiary clause 
up to date. I have over 200 prospects 
under 10 years of age, and when they 
reach the insurable age I have no diffi- 
culty in interesting the parents in pro- 
viding them with the proper sort of 
an investment. 





Report of Advisory 
Group Is Overturned 


(Continued from First Page) 


many association activities, the entire 
assemblage rising to honor her. 

Chairman of the Friday morning ses- 
sion was Carroll C. Day, general agent 
Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City, and of 
the afternoon session T. M. Riehle, the 
program chairman. 

Msgr. John W. Sullivan, pastor of 
Mission Dolores Church, delivered the 
invocation. 

Mr. Day then introduced Commis- 
sioner E. Forrest Mitchell of California. 
He mentioned that $7,000,000 more life 
insurance was written in California in 
1931 than in 1930. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee Friday noon, two trustees were 
elected, they being George E. Lackey 
and Julian S. Myrick, who was reélected. 


Message from Hoover 
Is Distributed Friday 


On the chairs of the conventioners 
Friday morning was a message from 
President Hoover to T. M. Riehle for 
transmission to the National association. 

“Life insurance,’ ’ the Hoover message 
declared, “is so generally the first safe- 
guard of women and children in their 
protection for the future that it ranks as 
one of the foremost economic guardians 
of the home. The vast capital involved 
in providing this protection is likewise 
one of the great stabilizing influences in 
the economic life of the nation. For 
these reasons one of my maim concerns 
in proposed legislation to the last 
Congress for stabilizing the economic 
situation, was to throw every possible 
safeguard around the life insurance com- 
panies so that they might continue se- 
curely and uninterruptedly to perform 
these great functions for the nation and 
the home.” 

The “echo” from the million dollar 
round table at the Friday morning ses- 


sion was Charles G. Keehner, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oakland, who is a re- 
sourceful prospector. The afternoon 
“echo” was Fred S. Goldstandt, Equita- 
ble Life of New York in New York 
City, who is enthusiastically committed 
to annuities. 

One of the principal features Friday 
morning was the review of the activities 
of the C. L. U. and the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters by Ernest J. 
Clark, president of the college, and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, dean. 

Dr. David Prescott Barrows of the 
University of California, who appeared 
Friday, was attentively heeded. 


Fear of People Overcome 
By Meeting Them 


Successful elimination of fear is best 
accomplished by —, the people, ac- 
cording to Lou K. Newfield, district 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life at 
Marysville, Cal., who spoke Friday 
morning. Mr. Newfield said that there is 
fear that comes from lack of knowledge 
and fear that comes from lack of cour- 
age. “What more sensible or more com- 
monplace method of answering our 
wonder and our fears regarding our 
prospect than to replace that wonder and 
dispel that fear by facing him and giv- 
ing him what, in the final analysis, he 
wants,” was the rhetorical question put 
by Mr. Newfield. 

The speaker concluded with a sales 
demonstration, illustrating with a ludi- 
crous touch certain errors in the inter- 
view. He was assisted by Ted Elwert, 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life at Sac- 
ramento, and Jack Hines, general agent 
for the Minnesota Mutual Life at Sacra- 
mento. 

Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, declared that 
the saturation point in the sale of life 
insurance is not discernible. Based on 
the national income of 1931, Mr. North 
declared that the potential insurance in 
force is $350,000,000,000. He pointed out 
that only 1 per cent of the national in- 
come is now left in charge of life insur- 
ance companies. Mr. North traced the 
development of the United States, mak- 
ing the point that the tendency toward 
urbanization has been responsible for the 
great growth of life insurance here be- 
cause a larger and larger proportion of 
the people have been brought within 
easy reach of the life insurance com- 
panies’ field forces. 

James M. Keplar, who represents the 
Bankers Life of Iowa at Elkhart, Ind., 
delivered an inspiring address Friday 
afternoon, explaining the sentimental 
appeal he uses in selling. “If I knew 
how to put more sentiment into my sales 
and fewer figures,” he declared, “I would 
surely do it.” 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National association, made a great 
appeal to agents not to let the new tech- 
nique and preoccupation with business 
insurance, life insurance as an invest- 
ment, estate planning, etc., blind them 
to the first purposes of life insurance, 
protection of dependents. That is the 
compelling motive, he pointed out. Mr. 
Hull illustrated his message with a 
touching story about a mother and son 
left penniless, who became disillusioned 
and bitter. 


Paul Shoup Is Profound 
Student of Economics 


Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the 
board of the Southern Pacific Company, 
who spoke Wednesday morning, is a 
profound student of economics and his 
delivery was excellent. He said that in- 
surance must know the strength and 
weakness of institutions and must en- 
gage the best economic thought in the 
world. On the human side, he declared, 
insurance must know the strength and 
weakness in all that makes up mankind. 

Rabbi Dr. Irving F. Reichert of San 
Francisco, who addressed the same ses- 
sion, was an incisive and forceful 
speaker. He pleaded for more emphasis 
on spiritual values. 

The Wednesday session ran far behind 
time and the program was not concluded 


until about 6 p. m. It was necessary to 
change the order of appearance of sev- 
eral of the speakers. The report of the 
resolutions committee was deferred until 
the Friday meeting. Aside from the res- 
olution dealing with succession in office, 
there was interest in the memorial in- 
troduced at the instance of T. M. Riehle, 
which reads: 

Whereas, The malicious practice of 
twisting business from one company to 
another, and of making doubtful state- 
ments upon the stability and character 
of companies is prevalent throughout the 
land, which is destructive of public con- 
fidence and hurtful to the interests of 
the policyholder, be it 

Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, recognizing 
that confidence is the basis of our busi- 
ness activity and prosperity and that the 
insurance underwriter occupies a priv- 
ileged position of trust and that it is not 
to the interest of a policyholder to re- 
place his insurance in one company with 
new insurance in another company, 
hereby endorses fully the efforts of many 
companies to stamp out this practice by 
means of inquiring in their applications 
and medical blanks whether the insur- 
ance applied for is to replace insurance 
already in force and codperating with 
each other so that the interests of its 
policyholders may be conserved and the 
original underwriter may save the insur- 
ance for his own company. 

In addition, this association places it- 
self on record that it is opposed to the 
solicitation or writing of applications for 
insurance to replace existing insurance. 


Annual C. L. U. Dinner 
Held Tuesday Evening 


The annual dinner of the national 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
and the conferment of C. L. U. designa- 
tions took place Tuesday evening. 

Gerard S. Brown, Chicago, retiring 
president, was in charge of the dinner. 
He introduced Nathaniel Goldsmith, 
president of the San Francisco chapter, 
who spoke briefly. 

In his annual report, Mr. Brown ex- 
pressed the belief that policyholders are 
beginning to take notice of the C. L. U. 
designation. He emphasized that the 
lack of a high school education is not an 
insuperable obstacle to becoming a 
C. L. U. Several men have made up the 
high school requirement for candidacy. 

David McCahan, assistant dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
predicted that 1000 underwriters would 
stand for the C. L. U. examinations next 
year. There were 638 this year. 

Alfred J. Johannsen of the Hobart & 
Oates agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Chicago, which with 17 C. L. U.’s 
has the largest number of any agency in 
the country, told how the Northwestern 
Mutual stimulates interest among its 
field men in the C. L. U. work. That 
company has 63 C. L. U.’s. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read by Mr. McCahan and 
the slate, which was announced several 
weeks ago, was elected. W. P. Stedman 
of Baltimore is the new president. He 
was not present, but sent a telegram. 

Vice-President John A. Stevenson of 
the Penn Mutual was the principal 
speaker at the conferment. Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, dean American College, also 
spoke. 

No small part of the success of the 
convention has been the result of the 
generalship of Mrs. Gladys Leggett of 
the Travelers and Mrs. Leila Leitner of 
the Sun Life, in so working out plans 
for the complete comfort and entertain- 
ment of the visiting ladies. 

On Monday, with Miss Marie Leavy 
as chairman and Miss Mary B. Ward as 
co-chairman, tea and bridge was en- 
joyed at the Western Women’s Club. 

Tuesday trips to various places of in- 
terest about the city were enjoyed with 
Miss Eva May Fleming as chairman 
and members of her committee in 
charge. 

One of the most successful and enjoy- 
able of the events for the ladies was the 
Chinatown tea Wednesday afternoon 


with Miss Lou Shuman as chairman anf 
Mrs. Clark A. Moore as her assistant 
Approximately 275 were in attendance 
Mrs. Leggett and Mrs. Leitner, together 
with eight other members of the generaj 
committee, served as hostesses. 

Miss Eva Pearsall, formerly a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
San Francisco association, and Miss May 
Warwick were in charge of the women’s 
participation in  Thursday’s events 
which included the all day trip across the 
bay, the barbecue and return by way of 
Stanford University and the scenic spots 
of San Francisco. 

Mrs. Bruce M. Ashton, assisted by 
Miss Ione Kuechler, took charge of Fri- 
day’s events, which included numeroy; 
shorter sight-seeing trips about the city. 

In addition to the scheduled entertain- 
ment, the women underwriters and wives 
of underwriters of the host cities devoted 
practically their entire week’s time to 
aiding the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees. Prominent among these women 
were Mrs. Ben F. Edwards, Mrs. Ben F, 
Shapro, Mrs. Frank P. Ebertz, Mrs, 
Arthur S. Holman, Mrs. Otto L. Zeus, 
Mrs. Clark A. Moore, and numerous 
others who stood by with their cars that 
the visitors might enjoy the beauties of 
the surrounding territory or indulge in 
any form of entertainment or recreation 
they desired. 

No story of the women’s part in the 
success of the convention would be com- 
plete, however, without proper tribute 
to Miss M. O. Tinkham, secretary to 
Arthur S. Holman, and Miss Winifred 
Kelsey, secretary of Ben F. Edwards, 
both of whom served early and late. 





Came from Honolulu 


Robert T. Aitken was the delegate 
of the Hawaii Association to the con- 
vention. He represents the New Eng- 
land Mutual. The Hawaii Association 
has about 50 members and stands sec- 
ond in growth for the year. There are 
about 50 agents in the islands not affil- 
iated with the local body, giving a total 
of 100 life insurance salesmen for a total 
population of 357,000. The Caucasian 
population is 76,000, citizen Japanese 
88,000, and alien Japanese 49,000. The 
native and part-native population to- 
gether amounts to about 50,000. Com- 
panies accept all classes of the popula 
tion. 





New England Round-up 


A business session and dinner for New 
England Mutual agents attending the 
National association convention was held 
on Thursday. Charles Collins, assistant 
superintendent of agents, was presett 
from the home office. Oscar L. Bart, 
San Francisco general agent, presided as 
chairman. General agents from Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles, Denver and 
Omaha were on hand. 


a 
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Books 


“Knowledge Is Power” 


J. B. Duryea 
How to Solicit... nanos 
J. ‘B. “Duryea 


Life ) Semeenee and Inheritance $1.50 


by “Thorp Jr. and William Hilleary 
Cyclopedic Dictionary of of Insurance....$2.50 
ackson 
Easy Lessons in ite Insurance..........$1.50 
J. A. Jackson 
Practical Life ow me Scteemenchip 1.50 
and Ginger T: eee 
Cat Siough 


Twenty-four Lessons on Selling 
Life Insurance .....................--------- ; 
A. L. A. Schneider 


$0.50 


ORDER OF 
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1362 Insurance Exchange 
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MULTNOMAH 
FALLS 


ON THE WORLD- 
FAMED COLUMBIA 
RIVER HIGHWAY 


THE LIFE INSURANCE FRATERNITY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
THE HEART OF THE GREEN LAND 
INVITE YOU TO VISIT THEIR 
BEAUTIFUL CITY OF ROSES 
AND ENJOY THEIR HOSPITALITY 


v 


L. F. LARSON 


JOS. B. MACKEN 
Pres. L. I. Mgrs. Assn. of Oregon 


Pres. L. U. Assn. of Oregon 








WELCOME! 


WEST Coast Life—San 


Francisco's home company 
—heartily welcomes all 
delegates attending this 
convention and trusts that 
they may linger for many 
golden days beside the 
Golden Gate. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Insurance Company 


San Francisco California 























Likeabond .... 


FINANCIAL company, like a bond, is 

only as good as the promise of the insti- 
tution by which it is backed. Fidelity has behind 
it the reputation of more than half a century 
of fair dealing. Live and let live has been the 
sound basis of mutual satisfaction upon which 
its agency contracts have been built. 

Based upon the standards of its contracts, its 
policies, its Head Office codperation, its lead 
service and its other modern working tools, 
Fidelity is a good company in which to insure 
and with which to work. It is financially solid. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, including New 
York, on a full level net premium basis and has 
more than $415,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings available for the right men 
ee e¢ e@ 


Send for Booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 





N ot the Oldest .. 









































ie 


Not the Largest. 


but young enough 
and strong enough 

to afford exceptional 
opportunities for 
aggressive men. 





Established 1896 


Central Life | 
Assuranee Society 
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CHECK! 


Why boast about attractive agency contracts? 
Every successful, alert company has them. 


YEARS 





of STABILITY 


Why ballyh llecti f uni licies? 
Heep deardan haaaeiaged tandeny has than. EXPERIENCE 


ee eee Make up the stand- 
ing of this Maine 


a i , ; Company known for 
—Then wherein lies the difference between companies? | 5. ¢i-ness and de- 


pendability, with 

lt lies in Character, Personality, and Ideals! modern policies and 

you want a company that recognizes you as an important factor in satisfying methods. 
its organization. 

YOU want to feel that you are a respected, personally-known member 


of a live and pulsating human force—not a number in a machine. U N ) O N 


YOU want a warm spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship through- 


out the organization of which you are a part. MUTUAL 


YOU want, in a word, to be a man among men and enjoy individuality 
LIFE INSURANCE 


and life—not to be allowed to feel small, unrecognized, ignored. 


a COMPANY 
Why not give a thought to the PorTLAND, MAINE 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1899 “i “i “2 “i “i Indianapolis 
“GUARANTEED BENEFITS—GUARANTEED LOW COST” ———— 

















The Life Insurance and Annuities 


Sun Life Assurance Company tux 
ndepend 
OF CANADA the Golden Gate to Financial Independence 


. i i the busi d the ci 

extends greetings to the members of the | Re ke, Ppily Pag ea. life eed vt 
. © ae = . tion meeting in San Francisco should symbolize Life Insur- 
National Association of Life Underwriters ance and Annuities as “the Golden Gate to Financial In- 
now in session at San Francisco — who sail beyond San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
oe , may find recreation in lands of tropic loveliness, so may the 
From its inception the N. A. L. U. has been a vital factor man who passes through the Golden Gate of Life — 
: . 7 and Annuities find for himself and his loved ones freedom 
in the progress of life assurance and the service it ren- feeen ofl end Compe thena wadliliy came ta 0 pain of Guo 


ders to the people of this continent. less security. 


NIA 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY THE LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VIRGI 


OF CANADA INCORPORATED 1871 


Head Office: MONTREAL Bradford H. Walker, President 
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W. L. MOODY, Jr. W. L. MOODY, III . W. J. SHAW 
President Vice-President Secretary 


SHEARN MOODY J. B. MILLS 
Vice-President Asst. Vice-President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force $542,054,101.00 
Assets $47,681,787.50 
Surplus $7,278,118.59 

ORDINARY —INDUSTRIAL 


We Have Openings for Live Men in 


California Kansas Minnesota South Carolina Virginia 
Colorado Kentucky Missouri Tennessee West Virginia 
Georgia Michigan North Carolina Texas Washington 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions 
Up to Date Policies—Non Medical—Special Low Premium Plans 


If Interested Address 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 














Officials of 


Pacific States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Extend Greetings to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Now in Convention e 
at San Francisco 


Pacific States 
Life Building 


W E cordially invite those coming 
to Southern California to visit our modern home 


office building in Hollywood— 
THE PACIFIC STATES LIFE Insurance 


Company truly reflects the progressive spirit of the 
West. Now in its twelfth year with an annual 
premium income of approximately $1,500,000.00 
—it looks forward to another year of aggressive 
activity. 


WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 
Home O ffice Ho.tywoop, CALIF. 








The Colonial Is Going cAhead — 


Codperation Between Home Office and Field 
Force—Backed by Sane Contracts—Makes 
Progress and Success Doubly Sure 
FROM 1897 TO 1932 
Starting With One Policyholder Colonial Now 
Has Over 578,000 Policyholders 
35 YEARS 
Of Continuous Satisfactory Service to the Public 


Operating in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


Over 127 Million Dollars Insurance in Force 
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“A Good Company to Represent” 











The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


Leading 46 of Nation’s 50 Leaders for i in ial Insurance in Force in 1931. 


















































If you read but one-fourth 
of each issue of ‘‘The 
National Underwriter’’ you 
would be getting your mon- 



































—| ey’s worth with a vengeance. 








Firm Footing 


The man who used to say he could invest to better ad- 
vantage than by purchasing life insurance is today buy- 
ing life insurance, or planning to buy it as soon as 
possible. 

More people recognize and desire the firm financial foot- 
ing afforded by life insurance than ever before. The 
emergency value and the financial integrity of life in- 
surance have been demonstrated. 

A more active, discriminating, insurance-wise and nation- 
wide interest in life insurance is increasingly evident; 
and as time passes the well-informed agent, offering 
modern policies issued by a sound and conservative 
company, will be among the new leaders of financial 
progress. 


The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
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The 
State Mutual 


is ably represented 
on the Pacific Coast 


by 


ROY RAY ROBERTS JOHN H. CARSON 
General Agent General Agent 


Suite 435 Roosevelt Building Suite 729 
727 West 7th Street 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 


LOS ANGELES : SEATTLE 
E. A. KELLOWAY STUART R. STRONG 
General Agent General Agent 


306-8 Standard Oil Building Suite 1031 American Bank Building 
225 Bush Street 329 Morrison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 


These men and their Associates are 
productively using 


OUR N EW 
1932 SALES 
EQUIPMENT 


consisting of 








A complete promotional plan for the presen- 
tation and sale of State Mutual 
Retirement Income. 


A modern, practical zipper sales pac and work 
organizer for use in the sales interview. 


A unique policy analysis form for the complete 
presentation of life insurance needs. 


A clear, concise booklet, entitled, ‘Things You 
Should Know About State Mutual.” 











State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 


of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Since 1844 


FINANCIAL COMPLETE 
STABILITY PROTECTION 


Thirty-Two Years Ago 
on May 5, 1900 
The Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


Commenced operating as a Life Company under the 
supervision of 


Tsaac MILLER HAMILTON, President 
Who has been at the helm during this entire period 
This year, 1932, the Federal celebrates the 
Twentieth Anniversary of its Accident and 


Health Department and closed the year 1931 
with an Accident and Health premium income of 


$2,752,202.00 


Many changes have taken place in the business of Accident and 

Health Insurance during these two decades. Twenty years ago 

the automobile was a novelty and the problem of automobile acci- 
dents was of trifling importance. 


IN 1931 


The Federal paid claims for automobile accidents totaling 


$1,004,595.02 


Total Accident claims in 1931 


$1,369,879.09 


Claims paid for sickness during 1931 amounted to 


$393,494.10 


Total payments to policyholders since organization over 


$33,000,000.00 


Including Life policy payments 


All standard forms of Life, Accident and Health insurance including 
Non-Cancellable Policies—Regular—and for automobile accidents, Monthly 
Premium policies, including an old-time Low Cost Policy at one dollar 
per month up. 

Liberal Life policies—Endowment, Term policies and a new Life Expectancy 
form. The popular Family Income plan and a remarkable new Life policy 
at $2.00 per month and up. 


A “Human Being” Insurance program for live salesmen 
Information on request 


Federal Life 


Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 
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